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PREFACE TO THE SECOND AMERICAN AND 
EIGHTH GERMAN EDITIONS. 

The editions preceding this have been exhausted in 
successively shorter periods — the last in a little more than 
six months. Such friendly reception touches my sense of 
responsibihty. A thing so widely read needs to be tested 
and thought about. If the volume is to be more than a 
momentary cross-sectional view of colloid chemistry, if it 
is to continue in the eyes of a scientific world an introduction 
to the subject, repeated revision will be necessary. For 
this reason this edition has been gone over carefully, been 
improved and enlai^ed. I have previously emphasized 
the limits that must be set for enlargement and yet this 
volume contains some thirty additional pages. It seemed 
unnecessary to increase the number of demonstration ex- 
periments for I have collected many such in a laboratory 
manual.* 

Let me emphasize ^ain that this volume is not a substi- 
tute for, but only a stimulus to the seeing of colloid phen- 
omena for oneself. 

Wolfgang Ostwald. 

IdEiPCiG, Auffust, 1922. 

> WoLFOANO Obtwald, Kleines Pmktikum der KoUoidchemie, Dresden, 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

This small volume is the literary result of a series of 
lectures which I gave during the winter of 1913 and 1914 in 
the United States and Canada upon the invitation of a 
number of American universities. Originally invited by 
five universities, I found the interest m the science with 
which this volume deals so great that their number grew to 
sixteen while the actual number of lectures demanded of me 
during some seventy-four days was fifty-six. Lack of 
time and strength compelled me then to forego the pleasure 
of accepting further invitations. By way of expressing my 
thanks and my appreciation of the friendliness and the high 
honor of these invitations and m order to send greetings 
once more to ray many scientific friends on the other side, 
I beg to list the universities and institutions in which it was 
my privilege to discuss colloid chemistry. They are the 
University of Cincinnati (where I spoke under the auspices 
of the Cincinnati Society for Medical Research and the 
Cincinnati branch of the American Chemical Society) ; the 
University of Illinois; Columbia University, the College 
of Physicians and Siorgeons and the College of the City of 
New York in New York City; Johns Hopkins University 
and the Johns Hopkins Medical School in Baltimore; the 
University of Chicago; the Ohio State University; McGill 
University; tlie Mellon Institute of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; the University of Nebraska; the University of 
Kansas; before the American Chemical Society in Indian- 
apolis; before the National Academy and the American 
Chemical Society in Washington. 

If I have omitted any institution or scientific body to 
which I had the pleasure of addressing myself and which 
in consequence did its share toward making possible the 
lectures given in this volume, I ask pardon, I admit that 
t had difficulty in remembering everything that happened 
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to me while living at what seems to be the custotriMy^ 
American rate. I need to express my appreciation, also, 
of invitations received from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the University of California, SjTacuse Uni- 
versity and a number of others — invitations which I regret 
it was impossible to accept. 

It hardly needs to be emphasized that upon such a tour 
the lecturer learns quite as much as his audience. The 
necessity of having his material so easily in hand that he 
may vary it according to the type and special wishes of bra 
audience, or according to the time at his disposal, or to suit 
the viewpoint from which it is expected that his subject 
shall be handled — these things are of the greatest value to 
the lecturer himself. There is obviously much difference 
between the half-popular dissertation on colloid chemistry 
which is given twelve or thirteen hundred freshmen fore- 
gathered in a building ordinarily used for religious exercises 
and the talk which is given so select an audience as the 
American National Academy and the American Chemical 
Society meeting in the spacious halls of the Cosmos Club. 
And the theme of colloid chemistry is itself made to wear a 
different face, depending upon whether one talks the week 
through in Pittsburgh to workers interested chiefly in 
technical problems or whether one tries in two hours in the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School in Baltimore to discuss the 
relationships of colloid chemistry to biology and medicine. 

Besides such possibilities for arranging and rearranging 
his materials, other advantages accrue to the lecturer. He 
is in this way enabled to detennine by experiment, as it 
were, what is the best form and the most easily intelligible 
one in which he can present his remarks, and what are the 
facta and thoughts which interest his audience most. He 
needs but to obser\'e how it reacts to his mode of presenta- 
tion. He soon discovers what of that which he presents is 
not clear to his audience, is superfluous, or unduly long; 
what, on the other hand, interests them most; and in the 
discussions which follow a lecture he soon discovers whether 



succeeded in making his main argument clear. 
These things are possible, of course, only when the psycho- 
logical experiment can be made many times. How fruitful 
may be such an experiment tried in succession upon a series 
of new audiences is best evidenced, perhaps, by the fact that 
in the course of these lectures both the choice of material 
and its disposition in the various lectures underwent a steady 
change. It may fairly be said that what has been chosen 
for presentation in this volume is the product of this experi- 
ence. This, and the generous request of American friends 
that I print them, has led me to select the five lectures which 
I gave most often, to dictate them and to bring them out 
in this form. 

There already exist a number of strictly scientific text- 
books treating of colloid chemistry and a number of more or 
less valuable introductions to colloid chemistry of a popular 
or semi-popular nature. So far as I know, however, none 
of these has tried to establish the right of modem colloid chemistry 
to existence as a separate and independent science while em- 
phasinng at the same time its great possibilitiea of scientific 
and technological application. The attempt to give a general 
survey of modem colloid chemistry as a pure and as an applied 
science and in a form readily intelligible to the general reader 
seems to be new. 

This volume makes its first appeal to such readers as have 
heard httle or nothing of colloid chemistry. It was to 
several thousand of just such that I gave these lectures, and 
it was through frequent contact with them that I was led, 
time after time, to change my mode of presentation, and, 
I hope, to improve it. I had, however, another reason 
for thus addressing myself to such readers. There still 
exists, I think, too great an hiatus between the true signifi- 
cance, importance and application possibilities of modem 
colloid chemistry and the knowledge which the public has 
of this science. It is a fair statement that every scien- 
tifically cultured individual knows something about radio- 
chemistry. But that with radio-chemistry there was bom 
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a twin science, the fruits of which are no less wonderful and 
the application possibilities of which to all possible branches 
of science, to technology and to industry are not only equal 
to but exceed those of radio-chemistry — this seems stitl 
largely unknown to the general public. I do not hesitate 
in consequence to designate this volume o propaganda sheet 
for colloid chemistry. 

1 am also presumptuous enough to believe that I shall, 
through this book, be able to render some of my colleagues 
in colloid chemistry a small service. It is a cause for re- 
joicing that the colloid chemist is being asked more and 
more frequently to address audiences upon the general 
fruits of modem colloid chemistry. These lectures may, 
perhaps, render him aid in such circumstances. I would 
espiecially emphasize the rather lengthy footnotes in which 
experiments are frequently discussed which have the great 
merit of always "going," I have also written into this 
volume a number of not previously pubUshed opinions and 
experiments which the expert worker in colloid chemistry 
will readily discover for himself; and in the footnotes I 
have often tried to give expression to su^estions which 
come into one's mind, one might almost say automatically, 
whenever one works long and hard in a given field. But 
the professional colloid chemist wiU, perhaps, be most 
interested In just what concepts and facts I chose for 
presentation, because they seemed to me to be especially 
characteristic of modern colloid chemistry. 

Because of the wealth of colloid-chemical papers and 
books, I could not hope to give references to more than a 
few. In choosing those which I did, I have selected for the 
most part Huch papers and larger texts as contain summaries 
of investigations and are ready guides to further literature. 

May this volume ser\'e my readers as a guide into a long- 
existent but, until recently, scarcely recognized world of 
remarkable phenomena and wondrous mental concepts. 
Wolfgang Ostwald. 

GuoesBOTBEN, Waldo <ius 

Jiity, 1014. 
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FIRST LECTURE. 

FUNDAMENTAL PROPERTIES OF THE COLLOID 

(STATE. COLLOIDS AS EXAMPLES OF DIS- 
PERSED SYSTEMS. METHODS OF PRE- 
PARING COLLOID SOLUTIONS. 

I HAVE had the honor of being asked to tetl you something 
of a new branch of physical chemistry, namely, colloid 
chemistry. Although I know full well that one should 
never begin a lecture with an apology, I feel that a few 
remarks are necessary before I enter upon my main theme. 

As you know, colloid chemistry is a relatively young 
science. Colloid chemistry was officially founded by the 
Englishman, Thomas Graham, some fifty years ago. 
Various papers, it is true, were written even earlier on sub- 
jects which we today regard as colloid-chemical. I need 
but to call to your mind the contributions of the German, 
Benj. Jeremias Richter, and of the Italian, F. Selmi, 
which appeared in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Yet it is only in the last fifteen years that the facts of col- 
loid chemistry have become sufficiently large in number, 
that their relationships to each other have become suffi- 
ciently plain, and that taws regarding their behavior have 
been discovered which justify a discussion of colloid chem- 
istry as a separate branch of science. 

But, though still so young, the phenomena and the ideas 
incorporated under the term colloid chemistry are many. 
It is an almost universal complaint that colloid chemistry 
has already, — I beg you to note, already, — become so 
great that no one man can master it in its entirety. Espe- 
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cially does the beginner find it difficult to get about in the 
confusing mass of colloid-chemical facts and theories. Nor 
has this rapid development in any sense ceased or even 
abated. The reverse is the cf^e. New facts and new ideas 
are bom daily as they were ten years ago, and a couple of 
colloid-chemical jomnals and some dozen text-books appear 
as the mere beginnings of attempts to organize and classify 
the available riches. No one knows this better than the 
authors and fomiders of these text-books and journals. 

This is the point which I should like to emphasize before 
attacking my actual problem. It is impossible in my short 
series of lectures to give more than an outline of colloid 
chemistry. One can lecture for two semesters on this 
subject without doing it justice. It is far easier to give 
many lectures on colloid chemistry than only a few. What 
I bring you must represent a mere instantaneous photograph 
of what I regard as modem colloid chemistry. This fact 
may disappoint those specialists among you who would hke 
detailed discussion of some of its special problems. I have, 
however, been told that what most of my audience desires 
is a survey of the field, so that what I say represents an 
effort to meet this wish. 

§1- 

The first question raised by any one approaching the field 
of colloid chemistry is this: what are colloids? About the 
same feeling is expressed in the questions: what are the 
most important characteristics of a colloid? Or, how can 
one determine quickly and shnply whether or not a giv( 
substance is a colloid? Tliis first lecture will attempt a clear 
and concise answer to these fimdamental questions. To 
some of you it may appear that a whole lecture is too much to 
devote to these questions. I could, of course, be more brief' 
were I simply to make two or three statements defining the 
concept colloid according to our present-day beliefs ajwti 
were I then deductively to analyze and explain them. But 
Buch a deductive method of reasoning would, to me at 
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1 stupid. I believe that you will like it better if I try to 
present the development of our concept in a more inductive 
and experimental manner. The answer to the question ia 
by no means as simple and elementary as might at first 
appear. It has changed markedly with tune and is today 
quite different from what it was in Graham's day or in the 
older text-books. How important it is to obtain a clear and 
short definition of the terra colloid is clearly betrayed by 
the fact that there is often no end to debates in colloid 
chemistry because different authors have each different 
notions of what really constitutes a colloid. 

One might, at first sight, think it possible to decide whether 
a given substance is a colloid or not on the basis of its 
general chemical or physical properties. The word coUdd 
is derived from the Greek BoXXa meaning glue. Thus one 
might think that all chemically complex substances are 
colloids. This conclusion is partly justified; it is not, how- 
ever, universally true. More important yet is the fact that 
while complexity of chemical constitution is likely to give rise 
to the colloid state, the converse does not follow, .\mong 
the many colloids I show you here,' you observe a whole 
series of very simple chemical composition (demonstration). 

< I had at my disposal many dry colloids prepared by Paal's method 
with the ttid of protective colloids. Simple solution of a few granuteB of 
these (when aeceesary with the application of heut) yields beautiful and 
lastinK demonstration solutiouB. Paal preparations of the various metals, 
metalloids, of mercury chromate and of maniiianese dioxid are eaaily pur- 
chasable. It is also easy to get colloid preparationti of iron hydroxid (under 
the naiae of dialyzod iron oxid) and ralloid c&rbon dispersed in an aqueous 
flispersion medium (india ink, aquadag) or in a mineral oil (.^chehon's oildag). 
One can also buy colloid dyes like congo red, bcnzopurpurin, m'ghtr-blue and 
alkali-blue. It is an easy matter, also, to prepare colloid sulphida of the 
various metals by working wilh very dilute solutiona containing a trace of 
gelatin. The same ia true of colloid berlin blue, of silver iodid (KI -|- AgNOi) 
and of silicic acid (NftiSiOj + HCI). Examples of the so-called hydrated 
emulsoids I'like gelatin) are also easily obtainable. These may be dissolved 
in cold water or when necessary, in hot. In the group nith gelatin belong 
agar, starch, gum arabic, senim albumin, casein (dissolved in dilute alkali) 
and rubber. Collodion, viscose, etc., are also easily obtainable. The prep- 
aration of red and blue colloid gold is discussed in the main l«xt. Regarding 
further materials for demonstration see Wolfoano Ostwald, Kleines Prak- 
tikum der Kolloidcbemie, Chapter IX, Dresden, 1920. 
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We have here colloid sulphids of the heavy metals, and hero 
a whole series of colloid elements like gold, silver, sulphur 
and carbon. As of especial interest I show you colloid 
Bodjum chlorid, both as a milky liquid, and as a jelly of 
remarkably beautiful color." No one, of course, will at^ 
tribute to sodium chlorid a complex chemical constitution, 
and yet you see it here in colloid form. Colloid water or 
oolk>id ice can also be prepared through the rapid chilling 
of toluene which contains water, or by pouring water into 
liquid air.' There exists, therefore, no definite connection 
between chemical constitution and colloid state. In col- 
loid chemistry things are, therefore, different from those 
obtaining, for instance, in radiochemistry, where, as you 
know, the observed phenomena are largely limited to 
elements of high atomic weight. 

It is also impossible to make a list from which one mig^fc 
then discover whether or not a given substance is a colloid 
attempts at this were made years ago, but proved unsatis- 
factory from the start. Why is such the ease? It is be- 
cause we already know too many colloids to make such 
cataloguing possible. While the preparation of a single new 
colloid was formerly regarded as of great interest, we are 

' Thu milky coUoid sodium chlorid was prepared by C. Paal's method 
(aee The .Svedbehci, Hcrstelluiii; koUoider Ldaungeo, 346, Dresden, 1900)^. 
A Himpler aad quicker method is that of L, Karczi^o, Biocli<<jn. Zatatibr^i 
64, 117 (1013) which yietda a particularly l>eautirul jelly-like colloid. Jud^ 
ing by my own experience, it is best to use thionyl chlorid and sodium a '' 
ylatc, which on double decom position yield sodium chlorid and a complici 
vobtilc thionyl ester. The dry Rodium silicate is Rimply added to a few cubia 
centimeters of thionyl chlorid in a test tube, the sodiuin silicate being allowed 
to diawlve in the liquid through application of genlle heat. When aboui 
0.5 gram of the Halt in added to 5 re. of the liquid, there results, after cooling 
for an hour or two, a beautiful gUss-likc solid jelly exhibiting ia striktiig 
faehion the so-iyilled Ckbistianben refraction colors (for example, grem 
by rejected hght, red by transmitted light, etc.). These gels will keep in 
a closed tube for some weeks. If benzol, ligroin or some other subetanee 
is used as a diluent, the colloid tends to go to pieces more quickJy than tf 
this is not done. 

• See Wolfoamo Obtwald, Handbook of Colloid Chemistry, trans, by 
Martin H. Fiscber, second English edition, 106, Philadelphia, 1919, ^ 
raferences to the literature may be found. 
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today famiBar with methods by which we can at will convert 
whole classes of substances into colloids. There is little 
doubt that we have often worked with collfuds and still do 
so without being aware of it. This is true, for example, of 
many of the dyes and of other organic substances of com- 
plicated chemical structure. Depending upon the kind of 
solvent used, depending upon the concentration chosen in 
any given solvent, one and the same substance may appear 
either as a "colloid" or a "non-colloid." Tannic acid, for 
example, is colloid in water but not in alcohol; a simple 
crystallizing organic salt like tetraamyl-ammonium iodid 
is colloid in benzene, non-colloid in acetone even though it 
can be recrystallized from both solvents (P. Walden); 
while a sulphonic acid studied by the Swedish investigator ' 
H. Sandqvist behaved in dilute aqueous solution as a 
normal electrolyte but in higher concentration not only as a 
colloid but as a crystalline hquid.' Chemical constitu- 
tion, obviously, does not determine the colloid nature of a 
substance. As we proceed we shall encounter additional 
reasons indicating why such a listing of colloids is impossible. 
We might make attempts on other grounds to get an 
answer to our fundamental questions, but they would all 
prove unsatisfactory. From mere consideration of the 
chemical or physical properties of a substance, we simply 
cannot decide whether or not it is a colloid. To make suck 
decision we need la study the properties exhibited by colloid 
8id}slances under experimental conditions — we need to make 
a short, qualitative, colloid-chemical analysis. But when we 
do this we shall also get an answer to the question: how do 
we recognize a colloid? And by inductive and experimental 
methods we shall also get answers to the other questions: 
what are the important properties of a colloid, and, what 
are colloids anyway? 

§2. 
It is of interest that in making such a colloid-chemical 
aiyeia we use experiments which, in a certain sense, follow 

1 H. SANDqviST, KoU.-Zeitechr., 19. 113 (1S18). 
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the hiHt«)rical development of the whole subject. The 
)-i)iir<'|)t willoid wa« Iwrn of experiments on diffusioa. With 
l)i«' fiiiKluiiiontuI pli(!n(>mcnon of diffusion all of you are 
fiuiiiliitr. If t)i(! lower half of a cylinder is filled with the 
holiilioii of 11 fiAiirwi Halt and pure water is then carefully 
jioiin'il iiixiri il xo that admixture does not occur, the salt 
rilowly w:tii(l<*rs iipwtinls into the pure water even when all 
vilfnitioii, <*1<'., i« «hiit out. 

TiioMAH (iiiAiiAM wits among the first to experiment 
vxtciMvf\y in tliis field and to follow his results quanti- 
tiilivcly. All iiii|K)rtaiit cleincnt in Graham's work lay in 
IIh' fact llia< II'* studied many different kinds of substances. 
lie Holed xreat '|ii:uiti1ative differences in their difTusibility. 
Whili- Mtirir- dir^'»)lvecl substances, Kuch as salts, acids and 
|)ii.-M-s. >liowi-d a eoiisiderable diffusion velocity, he noted 
jillh' or no dilTiisiori in lh<> case of gelatin, albumin, silicic 
iK'id iiml :iluiiiiiiiiim hy<ln)xid. Those which diffused but 
liltli- or not 111 all (Iiiaiiam called colloids. This simple 
ol>M-rv.-iiioii coriHtitiiles the foundation of the science of 
.■olloi.lrli..|riislrv. 

1 1 I.- raMty :-i-cij iliiil siK-li ilifTiision experiments are hard 
In ciirry oiii (|ii:iiititiilive]y wlieii the pure solvent is simply 
laid o\''r ■-! .-oliitioii, lor slight variations in tecbnic and 
4-iitn'iii^ due lo li'iiipiTjiiiirc dilTererices disturb their ac- 
('iini'->. II is writ iii|;li iitipossihie to demonstrate such 
fxpi-iiiMi-nls on "tn-c" ililTiision lo a lai^c audience. It 
is, liow.vci. |..i-iililc lo I'iirry out these exi>eriments in a 
iiioM- :-i:iliili- loir.j. llii- tijisie principle of which was also 
n,o|/iii/iil l)\ <li(AiiAM. ll rests upon the fact that the 
^rlorily ol iliMu'ioij in dilute jifAs -but only in dilute 
„ji,.:- i^ pi;i.ii.:ill\ ilie s;iiiie as in tlic pure solvent. I 
nli,,M ^oLi tirtc -I'vrral le^l lubes half tilled with three per 
i-i'iit pi'hiiin iili'iiioijsiralioui. Ipoii them were poured a 
wdii's lit coIoH'i! Niluiioiis which were then permitted to 
ilittosi' dovMi into iIk' )!,i']:itiu for some days. You observe 
lliiit till' blue copper sulpliate and the yellow picric acid 
tiHU- pi'ii<-tiiile<l di-eply into the gelatin. On the other 
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nd, the tubes into which colloid gold, silver, iron hydroxid 
and Congo red were poured show little diffusion. The series 
demonstrates clearly the different degrees of diffusibility 
of the different substances, just, as CiR.\HAM first. obser\'ed. 
Let me emphasize at once that 
as shown in Fig. 1 these simple 
diffusion experiments prove of 
great service in any attempt to 
determine the colloid (a) or non- 
colloid (b) character of a given 
solution. 

There is another way of over- 
coming the difficulties incident to 
experiments on free diffusion 
which permits, perhaps, a still 
sharper distinction between dif- 
fusing and non-diffusing sub- 
Stances. Presumably in an effort 
to overcome the experimental 
difficulties incident to his syste- 
matic study of many solutions 
Graham resorted to the follow- 
ing: Suppose we imagine a mem- 
brane of some sort, capable of tak- 
ing up the solvent, to be intro- 
duced between a salt solution and 
its pure solvent. If a parchment 
paper tube, such as I show you 

here, is filled with a solution and Fig. I. — Diffa'^inn of a col- 
the whole is then placed in a 'oid (a) and c ■' irue " soluiion 
beaker fiUed with the pure solvent ^^^ '"^^ ^^'"^ i''^'''""- 
as shown in Fig. 2, it is clear that diffusion may occur through 
the parchment paper without being subject to disturbances 
due to vibration, etc., at the surface of contact between solu- 
tion and solvent. Diffusion experiments of this type were 
also first made by Graham; in fact, he gave them a special 

me, calling the diffusion of dissolved substances through 
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membranes, dialysia. He found that the substances capable 
of free diffusioD passed through these membranes, while 
those incapable of diffusion did not. A distinction of non- 
colloid from colloid solutions could, therefore, be made 
by dialytic means. Such a parchment 
membrane is, obviously, nothing but a 
thin colloid membrane. 

Parchment paper is, of course, not the 
only substance from which such m«n- 
brahes may be prepared. Pig bladder, 
fish bladder, sausage casings, reed tubes, 
or collodion may be used. They may 
be used in connection with and to 
cover special pieces of apparatus, such 
as bells or rings. I show you here a 
number of such dialyzers, directing your 
especial attention to two, constructed 
according to Graham. To prepare arti- 
ficially a dialytic membrane, as one of 
collodion, filter-paper capsules need 
simply be soaked in a collodion solu- 
tion after which the solvent for the col- 
lodion is allowed to evaporate.' 

t Following the method of G. Malpitano, collodioD capsules ue beet 
prepared by dipping clean test tubes into liquid collodion. To get the col- 
lodion evenly distributed, the tubes are turned in the air while ev&poia- 
tiOQ of the solvent is taking place. After beinf; thus dried, the collodion 
films are stripped from the tubes. Dialysis thimbles may also be prepared 
by coating the inside of Erienmeyer flasks with collodion and pouring off 
any excesx. EverTi'one who has worked with these collodion sacks knowi 
that their preparation is associated with a whole seriea of small techmcal 
tricks. The parchment thimbles of Schleicher and ScbUll ore convenient for 
many colloid^chemical purposes but are rather costly. They often hsva 
an acid reaction and should therefore be washed in boiling water before uoe. 
The saturation of filter-paper thimbles with collodion, as described in the 
text, is much simpler and cheaper, since filter-paper thimbles can be obtained 
in all sises and are relatively cheap. What is most important, however, ia 
that diffusion capsules thus prepared ani very strong. They may also be 
used ss osmometers. 

Further improvemenle making for more rapid dialysis, employ Um prin- 
ciple which 1 have described for the production of the so-called "spontuwouB 




Flo. 2. — Dialyier ar- 
ranged for colloid analy- 
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As you see, we have already uncovered experimentally 
two characteristics of colloids. I imagine now that I hear 
you say: that is all very simple; colloid solutions are 
solutions which do not diffuse and which do not dialyze. 
This would constitute an experimental definition of colloid 
solutions. No doubt we have discussed two of the most 
important experimental characteristics of colloid solutions, 
but when we look at the problem more closely we discover 
that these do not suffice to characterize them fully. More- 
over, a little thought reveals that this definition rests upon 
certain theoretical assumptions which may not be taken for 
granted. Let us take up this point for a moment. 



Trouble arises from use of the word solution in our defini- 
tion. What do we mean by this term? Let us for the 
moment free our minds of all special hypotheses regarding 
its nature. What we regard as characteristic of a solution 
is that it represents a molecular dislributiffn of one substance 
in a second. Is this requisite fulfilled in the case of colloid 
solutions? Are "molecules" floating about in them? The 
older authors, including Graham, believed this to be true 
even though they did, of course, think that there was some 
sort of a difference between the molecules of a colloid and 
those of a non-colloid. A first attempt to define this con- 
sisted in pointing out a possible physical difference between 
the molecules of the two, as illustrated, for instance, in the 
phenomena of allotropism. Sulphur, for example, in its 
different allotropic forms possesses different physical char- 
acteristics. There is, for example, rhombic and hexagonal 
sulphur and sulphur as Si; and Sx. In some such ill-defined 
manner Graham and his followers accounted for the differ- 
ences between the molecules of a colloid and a non-colloid 
solution. Carey Lea, one of the best known of American 
colloid chemists, gave his paper on the colloid solutions of 
ultnfilten" (Koll.-Zeitschr., SS, 72, 143 (1918); see also the footnote on 
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metals the title, "Allotropic Modifications of Silver" actu* 
ally meaning new colloid forms of it. 

Suppose, for the moment, that we assume this view to be 
correct and that we actually do deal both in solutions of 
colloids and of noa-colloids with molecules of the orthodox 
type but possessed of different physical properties. There 
really do exist many similarities between colloid and ordi- 
nary molecular solutions. Thus many colloid solutions like 
those of red gold, of congo red or of berlin blue are just as 
clear to the naked eye as molecular solutions of fuehsin or 
copper sulphate (demonstration). But colloid solutions 
also behave like ordinary molecular solutions in that they 
pass unclianged through paper Jilters and even through moat of 
the very Jim porcelain or clay jiUers. I can prove this to you 
with any of the colloids here on the table, as with this colloid 
gold or colloid indigo (demonstration). These phenomena 
emphasize the great similarities and close relationships 
between colloid and ordinary molecular solutions. 

Let me show you an experiment which will recall your 
first days in qualitative analytical chenustry. I have here 
a saturated solution of mercuric cyanid to which I add some 
hydrogen sulphid. You see tliat mercuric sulphid is pro- 
duced (demonstration). A thick precipitate is formed 
which quickly settles and which we can then readily filter 
off (demon.stration). Only a practically colorless solution 
pa-sscs through the filter. Let me now repeat the experi- 
ment, but this time I shall use a very dilute cyanid solution 
(demonstration). .\s you .see, mercunc sulphid is again 
produced which must this time also be solid for it is insoluble 
in water or in a dilute solution of hydrocyanic acid. I again 
pour the dark brown solution upon a filter, but you observe, 
we encounter what is so unplea-sant to the analyst: the 
precipitate goes through (demonstration). What are we 
to do? Is the "notoriously" insoluble sulphid of mercury 
prepared from the dilute solution also a colloid? We know 
that it i.s a precipitate, and a precipitate of a solid substance, 
for mercuric sulphid at room temperature and in the pres- 
ence of water can be nothing else. If the concentration is 
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merely raised, or the solution is left to itself for a time, or 
if we add salt, we obtain a solid precipitate from this brown 
liquid, as every analyst knows, yet this brown liquid which 
has passed through the filter and which contains the sulphid 
precipitate looks just as clear to the naked eye as any 
ordinary filtered molecular solution. We can also carry out 
diffusion and dialysis experiments with this finely-divided 
precipitate, for it will keep for days. 

In the series of tubes illustrating diffusion there is one 
filled with just such a mercuric sulphid precipitate as we are 
discussing and you notice that none of it has wandered down 
into the gelatin. The precipitate therefore behaves like a 
colloid in this regard also. But may we under the circum- 
stances still continue to speak of molecular division? Are 
atl the other colloids we have before us nothing more than 
such finely-divided precipitates — the idea seems rather 
plausible — are Ihey nothing but very fine siispensions of 
iiwolitble substances, nothing bid " Tnechanical " suspensions 
OT emulsions produced by mixing an imolvble solid or liquid 
into a second liquid menstruumf No doubt these facts will 
convince you that inability to diffuse and to dialyze are 
alone not sufficient to characterize colloid solutions. Mere 
suspensions of finely-divided precipitates also do not diffuse 
or dialyze. 

§4. 

Connected with these peculiar relations of the collwds to 
the ordinary solutions and of the colloids to the mechanical 
suspensions there is a most interesting and vital debate. 
On the one hand, investigators have tried to make colloid 
solutions simply a subdivision of molecular solutions and 
something different from "mechanical" suspensions; on the 
other hand, another group has emphasized the similarities 
between mechanical suspensions and colloids and placed 
these two together over and against the molecular solutions. 
Their views may be indicated as follows: 

Mechanical Buspensions Colloida Molecular eolutions 
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They have all tried, in other words, to group the three 
types of substances under two headings. The discuseioD 
has at various times leaned now to one side, now to the other, 
as the one or other partisan believed he had at last dis- 
covered a conclusive difference between the two classes. 
Thus, suspensions of the coarser precipitates are rather 
turbid, while many colloids are clear to the naked eye. But 
even Fahaday learned to use a special method of illuminar 
tion which permits the recognition of slight turbidities, and 
so was able to show that red colloid gold is also turbid. 
Those who grouped colloid solutions with the suspensions 
at once used this fact as evidence for the correctness of their 
view. On the other hand, those who grouped the colloids 
with the true solutions pointed out that in typicid, filterable 
colloids one can no longer make out the individual particles 
under the microscope, and they used this in support of 
their view. It was a believer in this view, R. Zbiqmondt, 
who was able by optical methods to demonstrate the pres- 
ence of individual particles in typical colloids, and so again 
to prove the inadequacy of this classification. 

The discussion has not yet been, settled. But most 
interesting is the fact that not a single colloid chemist any 
longer troubles about it. The discussion has simply dis- 
appeared. And why? Because modern colloid chemistry 
teaches that there are no sharp differences between mechanical 
suspensions, colloid soltdions and molecular solutions. There 
is gradual and continuous transition from the first through the 
second to the third. It is best to regard all three from the same 
viewpoint and first to emphasize tiieir similarities. After 
this hoji been done, their special peculiarities may be taken up. 

This constitutes, perhaps, the most important conclusion 
of our whole modern colloid chemistry. In this lecture I 
can only ask you to take my word for the truth of this 
continuity of the three classes. The next will be lai^y 
devoted to proving it to you. 
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§5. 

What now is there common to suspensions, colloid solu- 
tions and molecular solutions? 

Briefly stated,. (Ac physical and chemical properties change 
in periodic fashion in all three. Let us imagine a suspension 



Fia. 3. — Diagram illuEtrating the concept, dispersed syatcDi. 
DraMtj, ODetBoleiit of BefraoUon, etc 
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Fio. 4. — Diagram illustrating the concept, dispersed eystem. 

of quartz particles in water. Were we to measure, by 
appropriate means, the changes in the coefficients of re- 
fraction in such a suspension and plot the results, we should 
obtain such figures as are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. We 
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should encounter a periodic increase and decrease in the 
coefficient of refraction depending upon whether we were 
striking a quartz particle or the suspending medium. The 
same periodic change, not only in the coefficients of- refrac- 
tion but in all other physical and chemical properties, would 
be encountered, no matter in .which direction we went 
through the quartz suspension. But such periodic chaises 
in properties would also be encountered in any solution in 
which the substances are in a state of molecular division. 
In molecular solutions, too, must appear points where the 
physico-chemical properties of the solvent predominate, and 
again others in which the properties of the dissolved mole- 
cules, combined perhaps with the solvent, predominate. 
Thus in such an electrolyte as a dilute salt solution we know 
that the positive and negative electricities must follow each 
other in succession. Other physico-chemical properties, 
like density, must change similarly, but such periodic 
changes in a molecular solution must occur within smaller 
spaces (within what we call molecular distances) than in a 
quartz suspension. What has been said regarding suspen- 
sions and molecular solutions must hold for colloid solutions 
also. In all three the physical and chemical properties 
show periodic changes in space. 

§6- 

This view is a central one in modern colloid chemistry. 
Colloid chemistry speaks of the disperse structure of these 
solutions, applying to them the general terms dispersed 
systems or dispersoids. A dispersed system is therefore 
nothing more than one in which the properties change 
periodically in space. 

To address myself for a moment to the physical chemists 
among you, it is clear that this definition is more inclusive 
than thiit represented by the terms "polyphasic" or "hetero- 
geneous." When we speak of a polyphasic system, as 
represented, for instance, by a quartz suspension, we mean 
that periodically a whole aeries of properties changes at 
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Practically all the physical and chemical properties 
change as we pass from the one phaae into the other. But 
our concept of dispersion makes no assumptions whatsoever 
regarding either the kind or the number of the properties 
which are changed in apace. If you will call to mind, for 
example, that Rontgen rays are regarded as little more 
than oscillating systems of electrically-charged masses, the 
electrons, you will observe that it is possible to construct 
dispersed systems which consist, practically, of but one 
form of energy.' 

The term dispersed system is valid, therefore, not only 
for so-called "heterogeneous" systems but also for "homo- 
geneous" ones, as represented by molecular solutions. The 
term means less than heterogeneity, yet it contains more 
than the term homogeneity. This discussion may sound 
too theoretical to please you, but I believe that you will soon 
recognize for yourselves how illuminating it is when applied 
to the problems which we are about to take up, and how 
fruitful are its practical applications. 

§7. 
larse suspensions, colloid solutions and molecular solu- 
tions are all to be regarded as dispersed systems and to be 
studied together under this common heading. In this 
fashion all the old quarrels arising out of the attempt at 
classification of the colloids on a dualistic basis are disposed 
of.* But how do the three types of systems differ from each 

' The conrepts uf quantity which huve recently been applied to different 
kinds of cnerg}' and rombinatians of energy are ndaptaible, in large oiesaure, 
U> diaperaed B3'8tenis. provided It be remembered that, as ordinarily used, 
the term "qimntity" embraces only units possessing a maximal degree of 
dispersion. 

' It bas been argued ocrasionally that this expansion of colloid chemistry 
to dispersoid chemistr>' is a matl«r of words only and that 1 have merely 
introduced the "useful terms" dispersed system, dispeniioD medium, degree 
of diqwCBiuQ, etc. But the reader will perhaps see for himself (from the firat 
and second chapters of this volume, for example) that the mere business of 
words is as nothing compared with the importance of the coruxpti which have 
been developed. 
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other? They differ, first of all, in the number of the periodic 
changes encountered in the unit volume. Ab is readily 
apparent, the number of periods, or Ihe degree of dispersion, 
increases while we pass from the coarse suspensions through 
the colloids to the molecular solutions, as shown in the 
following diagram.' 

I>ispEitSED Systems. 

Coarse ijuspenaiona CuUoida Maleoul&r Solutiona 



Direction of incrcaaing degree of diaperaion 

The degree of "subdivision" of physical and chemical 
properties is greatest in the molecular systems and least 
in the coarse suspensions. Molecular systems belong to the 
most highly dispersed, coarse suspensions to the least dis- 
persed systems. Colloid solutions occupy a middle posi- 
tion. There is, of course, not the sUghtest reason for 
assuming that any sudden change occurs in degree of dis- 
persion aa we pass from the coarsely dispersed to the colloid 
systems, or from these to the molecular. Not only Is there 
no theoretical reason against such a view, but there is no 
practical one either. As I shall show you in detail in the 
next lo<'ture, we know dispersed systems of every degree of 
dispersion in nature. 

It is wcU, perhaps, to give you some concrete illustrations . 
of this. I show you hero a series of different kinds of sulphur 
(demonstration). In this first bottle I have the familiar 
large yellowish-green crystals; their structure is so coarse 
that we can hardly speak of them as dispersed systems. In 
this second bottle I show you sticks of sulpliur; these have 
a cr>'stalline structure but the crystals are already so highly 
dispersed that they are hardly visible to the naked eye. 
This third bottle contains flowers of sulphur which represent 
under-cooled droplets of sulphur that are but fractions of a 

■ The lecturer will ohviouHly not write this diagram anew in every lecture 
but Hiiniily devebp it from a single diagram mounted once and for all time 
before the audience. 
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millimeter in diameter; they show, in other words, a micro- 
scopic degree of dispersion. Here I show you colloid sulphur 
in a watery "dispersion medium"; it is a milky liquid from 
which the sulphur separates out only very slowly; in a drop 
of it placed under the microscope you do Twt see any particles; 
this system is therefore still more highly dispersed than the 
preceding one. The fifth bottle contains another largely 
colloid sulphur, namely, sulphur dissolved in benzol; it is a 
scarcely turbid, yellowish fluid in which the sulphur is still 
more highly dispersed than in the watery solution.^ And 
here, in this sixth bottle, I show you molecularly dispersed 
sulphur, in the form of the well-known solution of sulphur 
in carbon disulphid. 

You observe, therefore, how one and the same substance 
may appear in all possible degrees of dispersion. Other 
substances can, of course, also be made to assume different 
d^rees of dispersion. For example, there are the large 
crystals of sodium chlorid, the more highly dispersed ones 
constituting common table salt, the colloid preparations of 
sodium chlorid that I have already shown you, and its 
ordinary molecular solution. 

But these facts also show you how through our concept of 
the dispersed system our main problem of the relation of 
colloid solutions to molecular solutions and to coarse sus- 
pensions finds a simple answer. We pass from the one into 
the other gradually and it is entirely arbitrary at which 
point we decide to insist on bnes of division between the 
three classes. On theoretical grounds we cannot say what 
degree of dispersion is characteristic of any one of the 
classes. On practical grounds, however, we can settle upon 
values which are suitable as a basis for division. These 
coincide with degrees of dispersion at which certain methods 
used in the investigation of dispersed systems either fail or 
can first be used to advantage. 

' See J. AuANN, KoUoid-Zeitachr., 8, 197 (1911). 
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58. 

A practical divisioD between coarsely dispersed and colloid 

systems can be made, for instance, microecopically. It 
follows from the theory of microecopic vision that we cannot 
see individual particles of a diameter of leas than half a wave 
length of light. By employing micro-photographic methods 
which enable us to work with the short waves of ultrarviolet 
light, we obtain as the limit of microscopic vision a value of 
about one ten-thousandth of a millimeter or 0.1 it. This 
value is used — let it be noted, altogether arbitrarily — as 
marking the transition from coarse to colloid dispersions. 
Other methods of investigation, such as filtration, yield 
similar values. The pores of the best grades of hard filter 
paper (No. 602 of Schleicher and Schiill) are about 1 fi in 
diameter; those of clay and porcelain filters about 0.2 to 
0.4 ft. These values therefore approximate those obtained 
by microscopic means. It is characteristic of typical col- 
loids that they pass through these filters while coarse sus- 
pensions do not. 

If now we seek a Une for the division of colloids from 
molecularly dispersed solutions, we may b^^n by asking 
the physical chemists about the size of molecules. By 
method.s which we cannot discuss here, they have decided 
that typical molecules have a diameter of one ten-millionth 
to one one-millionth of a millimeter, in other words 0.1 to 
I.O fiti. The diameter of a very large molecule like t^t o£ 
starch hai^ been calculated as 5 pp. But, as you know^ 
starch dissolved in water shows marked colloid properties^ 
HO thi.s value comes within the realm of colloid dimensions. 
We are familiar with colloid-chemical methods to be dis- 
cuB.sed later, like optical ones, for example, which also b^n 
to fail us when we reach dimensions approximating one oq&< 
millionth of a millimeter. It has, therefore, been agreed, 
again arbitrarily, of course, to draw the line between colloid 
and molecular at this point. 

The region of dispersity within which the colloids lie is 
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Eerefore bounded by particles having, on the one hand, a 
diameter of one ten-thousandth of a miUimeter, on the other 
one of one one-millionth of a millimeter, as indicated in the 
following diagram: 



DISPERSED STBTEMB 



Coane Dispersiotia 



Molecular Dupersoida. 



Increase ii 

I 



Periode greater tb&n 
O.I fi; do not pass 
through paper fil- 
ters; microecapi- 
cttlly analysable. 



degree of dlepersion 



Pans through pap<'r filters; 
cannot be analyzed micro' 
Bcopically; do not difTuae 
or oialyie. 



Periods smaller tbaji 
l.Oiiu; paiM through 
fitter paper, cannot 
be auklyzed micro- 
Bcopirafl)-; diffuse 
and (tialyie. 

Dispersed systems lying within these middle limits are 
called typical colloids, but let me again emphasize that we 
deal with purely arbitrary divisions and that we are familiar 
vnth transition systems of every degree of dispersity not 
only between coarse dispersions and colloids but between 
and molecularly dispersed systems. 



^^■Wfl 



§9. 



We are now able to answer the question raised at the 
beginning of this lecture: what are colloids? According 
to modem colloid chemistry they belong, with mechanical sits- 
pensions and molecular soluiions, to the group of the dispersed 
systems, differing from the suspensioTis and the molecular solu- 
tions only in the special i>alue. of their degree of dispersion. 
This is the theoretical definition of the colloids. From an 
experimental point of view — and under this heading we 
shall get the answer to our questions regarding the means 
by which we may recognize colloids — the colloids differ 
from the coarse dispersions in that they cannot be analyzed 
microscopically and in that they pass through ordinary filters. 
The colloids differ from molecularly dispersed systems in that 
they do not diffuse and do not dialyze, which molecular solu- 
tions do. But should you ever find occasion to express or to 
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make use of this modem definition, do uot forget to add that 
there exist transition systems not only between coarse disper- 
sions and colloids but between colloids and molectUarly dis- 
persed solutioTis. The coUoids merely represent a realm 
differentiated for practical purposes from a coniinvmts series 
of systems. 

If all this is true, some important corollaries follow. If 
colloids are "nothing but" systems of a certain sub-molec- 
ular degree of dispersion, it follows that every substance 
may appear in the colloid form or be made to appear so, for, 
theoretically at least, we know that for every substance 
there must exist a second substance in which the first is not 
spontaneously soluble in molecular form. You can see for 
yourselves how well experience bears out this conclusion. 
The table here is covered with a fairly large number of 
colloid preparations and I have told you that there are many 
hundred others. There are so many that it is impossible to 
list them all. These facts are the best sort of confirmation 
of the teaching that every substance may be obtained in 
colloid form, or expressed in the words of the Russian 
investigator, P. P. von Weimarn: The colloid state is a 
universally possible stale of matter. 

§10. 
Our diagram of the dispersed systems also enables us to 
predict by what general methods a given substance may be 
brought into the colloid state. There are two such. We 
may begin with a non-dispersed or coarsely dispersed 
system and increase its degree of dispersion until eoUoid 
dimensions are reached, or we may start with a molec- 
ular system and allow the molecules to combine, aggre- 
gate or condense until the colloid state is reached. Their 
further growth is then interrupted. The former of these 
is known as the dispersive, the latter as the condensive 
method of producing colloids.' 

' This (teneral diatinction between condensive and dispersive methods of 
preparing colloid solutions originated with The Svedbero. 
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Many different methods, or, better expressed, many dif- 
ferent types of energy may be used either to disperse or 
to condense the molecules of any substance. Colloids may 
be prepared by employing not only mechanical energy but 
chemical or electrical energy, or even heat and light. Of the 
many possible methods I can show you but a few. I shall 
show you a chemical condensation method and an electrical 
dispersion method. 

A particularly interesting colloid is that of gold which I 
have ab-eady showed you as an intensely reddish-violet or 
bluish liquid. This colloid gold was prepared even in the 
days of the alchemists by the reduction of gold salts with all 
lands of organic substances, such as urine. B. J. Richter, 
M, Faraday and many other investigators have since then 
studied it. In order to obtain it by a method of chemical 
condensation I begin with a moleeularly or ionically dis- 
persed solution of gold chlorid to which sodium bicarbonate 
has been added until neutral to litmus. I need now to 
reduce the gold chlorid to metallic gold, but this must be 
done in such a way that the resulting gold remains so highly 
dispersed as not to exceed colloid dimensions. As you know, 
gold chlorid may be reduced by many different kinds of 
substances, especially organic ones. You need but dip your 
finger into the solution when it becomes stained a bluish- 
violet by the colloid gold produced through the reducing 
action of the organic substances contained in the skin. You 
are frequently told in colloid chemistry that the preparation 
of fairly stabile colloid gold is a delicate undertaking, for 
which not only the purest distilled water is necessary but 
accurate quantitative work as well. If these things are 
ignored, red gold is rarely obtained, but violet or blue gold 
appears instead. I want to show you a method by which 
we can always obtain red colloid gold even when we work 
but roughly. 

This Erlenmeyer flask contains about 100 cc. of ordinary 
distilled water. I add a few drops of a neutralized one per- 

tkt solution of gold chlorid, and, after mixing, a few drops 
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of a veiy dilute solution (about 0.1 percent) of tannin. We 
need not work any more accurately than this. Only not 
too much gold chlorid or too much tannin must be used. 
The completed mixture should be practically colorless 
(demonstration). I now heat it over a Bunsen burner for 
one or two minutes, shaking it constantly. You obsove 
that even before the mixture begins to boil it assumes a 
cherry red color. I may now add more gold chlorid or 
more tannin as necessary and thus obtain an almost red- 
diah-black solution. The experiment will succeed even 
with ordinary tap water.' 

You may be interested in knowing how blue or violet gold 
is prepared. A method which furnishes blue gold, as cer- 
tainly as the previously described experiment yields red, 
consists in adding a few drops of a very dilute solution of 
hydrazin hydrochlorid to a dilute, neutral solution of gold 
chlorid. The blue color appears almost immediately if 
enough of the reducing material is added (demonstration). 
If I add but little, a violet color is obtained. If too con- 
centrated solutions are employed, the gold becomes bluish- 
black or greenish-black. It is then no longer colloid but 
precipitates out in microscopically visible particles.' 

' This method for the produftion of stabile red colloid gold ia interesting 
because it really "works" every time, provided only neutralised gold chlorid 
is used and the work is cairipd oiit in sufficiently great dilutions. If the red 
color does not apt>ear immediately after heating, more tannin and more 
gold chlorid may be added alternately without endangering the possibilities 
of getting the desired red color. It must be cautioned that the hot Bolution 
may not at once be diluted with eold water. This is likely to bring about 
a change from the cherry red to violet. After the colloid solution has been 
cooled, dilution will not markedly ofTect the color. This assured method 
for producing red eolloid gold (I have performed the experiment countless 
times with all kinds of materials and even when only tap water was at hand) 
seems not, as yet, to have been descrilied in the literature. Its success seema 
to depend upon the fact that the tnnnin actn not only os a reducing sub- 
stance but, to a ecrtain dcRrec, also as a protective colloid. 

' This method also alwayn "works." A tiny crystal dissolved in some 
20 cc. of water yields a solution which for mait purposes acts as a sufficieutljr 
strong reducing mixture. For other simple methods nee Wolpqano Ostwau>, 
Kleinea Praktikum dei KoUaidchemie, 2, Dresden, 1K20, 
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These demonstrations illustrate chemical condensation 
methods. We begin with molecularly dispersed systems, 
free the gold molectiles and then allow them to coalesce into 
larger aggregates. We choose the conditions for our experi- 
ments so that the aggregation does not proceed to the point 
of yielding coarsely dispersed precipitates but ceases as soon 
as the condensation has attained colloid dimensions. What 
are the experimental conditions which must be maintained 
in order to attain this end? 

You have seen for yourselves that I have worked only with 
dilute solutions. As I emphasized in the experiment on the 
precipitation of colloid mercuric sulphid, we obtain a colloid 
precipitate which will pass through the filter only if the 
precipitation is produced in very dilute solutions. Let me 
show you another example of this dependence of degree of 
dispersion of the precipitate obtained upon the concentra- 
tion of the reacting solutions. 

I have poured tt^ether in this first beaker two very dilute 
solutions of iron chlorid and potassium ferrocyanid. The 
resulting precipitate of berlin blue is so highly dispersed — 
it is a colloid — that the liquid is intensely blue yet appears 
perfectly clear to the naked eye (demonstration).' In this 
second beaker I have poured together two somewhat more 
concentrated solutions of the same materials. You observe 
that a bulky, dark-blue precipitate has formed, above which 
there remains the slightly colored dispersion medium. 
Evidently, therefore, the degree of dispersion is less in this 
second beaker, while the size of the individual particles of 
the precipitate has been increased, simply by working with 
more concentrated solutions of the reacting materials. 

I show you now two still more highly concentrated, 
practically saturated solutions of the two reagents. When 

' For demoDBtration purposes it is best to use lai^c glass cylinders or 
paraltel'Walled museum jars. These should be lighted from behind by 
means of an arc lamp, the light from which is made to pass through ground 
^asB or pi^ier. 
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our these together ' and stir with a glass rod (demonstrar 
tion) you note a remarkable fact: the two Uquids set to 
form a cheesy paste so stiff that I can turn the beaker upside 
down without losing its contents (demonstration). Please 
recall that the paste resulted from the mixture of two mobile 
liquids possessing in themselves no high degree of viscosity. 
I now make the following experiment; when I take some of 
this thick precipitate and 
stir it into a large volume of 
distilled water (demonstra- 
tion) I again obtain a clear 
blue liquid which is fairly 
stabile and which is also 
colloid, as I can prove to 
you by filtering it (demon- 
stration). It looks, there- 
fore, aa if, by the use of 
very highly concentrated 
reaction mixtures, the size 
of the precipitated particles 
is again decreased. This is really the case, as has been shown 
in detail by P. P. von Weimarn. The precipitate is 
coarsest when medium concentrations are employed. The 
size of its particles decreases both with decrease or increase 
in concentration of the reacting substances, A curve 
illustrating the relation of size of particles to concentration 
of the reacting solutions would, therefore, show a maximum 
in a region of medium concentration, as indicated in Fig. 5. 




Fig. 5. — Influence of the concentra- 
tion of the reactioa mixl.urea upon the 
size of paiticlee of a piccipitate. 



§11. 

Because of the importance of this von Weimarn law in 

colloid synthesis by chemical condensation methods, I show 

you a number of microphotographs illustrating these facta 

' Since the satumfed potasfiium ferrooyanid solution contains much len 
Bait than the iron chlorid sohilion, about 2 cc. of the chlorid solution must 
be added drop by drop to 10 cc. of the cyanid. The iron chlorid is pound 
into the cyanid — not the other way about. 
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(demonstration).' The pictures are photographs of barium 
sulphate precipitates, made by pouring together barium 
cyanid and manganese sulphate. They show the changes 
in the character of the precipitate in passing from mixtures 
of dilute solutions to those which are more concentrated. 
Fig. 6 presents the precipitate formed on mixing jnnnf 
normal solutions. As you see, the picture shows nothing. 
This is just what it is intended to show. At this concentra- 
tion we obtain a colloid precipitate of barium sulphate, 
and, since colloid particles are not visible microscopically, 
the photograph could, of course, show nothing. Fig, 7, 
obtained with j-^tss normal solutions, begins to show par- 
ticles. The enlargement is about 1 : 1500. As we approach 
the higher concentrations of j^ normal to -^^ normal 
(Figs. 8 and 9) we observe a gradual increase in the size 
of the particles. The photographs are all on the same scale 
and may, therefore, be compared directly with each other. 
At still higher concentrations, ^^ to ^ normal, actual 
crystals begm to appear, as evident in Figs. 10 and 11. 
In these concentrations the maximum size for the indi- 
\'idual particles has been attained. From this point on, as 
we pass through the higher concentrations of J, J and { 
normal, you observe that the size of the particles again 
decreases steadily (Figs. 12, 13 and 14). In still higher 
concentrations, such as f to J normal (Figs. 15, 16 and 
17) we obtain the paste-like precipitates which I showed 
you in the case of berlin blue. The pictures of such precip- 
itates appear as sohd films torn in various ways. It is 
still possible to make out that these films consist of minute 
crystals. In the most highly concentrated, almost satu- 

I rated solutions the microphotograph again shows nothing 

It is amusing that in the classic German formulas for 



' See P. P. VON Weimahn, Kolloid-ZeitBchr., 3 (1907, 1908); sec also 
his Zur Liihre von dpn Za'itanilen der Mat«rie, Dresden and Leipzig, Ifllt 
P Not all the photographs appearing in the original are reproduced herewith. 
" r lecture purposes it is best to project diapositivea. 
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making colloid solutions through chemical condensation, 
very dilute solutions are always insisted upon while the 
formulas of the American colloid chemist Caret Lea are 
equally insistent upon the use of concentrated ones. In 
keeping with the American way of doing things Carey 
Lea's formulas begin by calling for several grams of gold 
chlorid. 

§12. 

I show you next a dispersion method of producing colloid 

solutions in which use is made of electrical energy. It is 




Fio. 18. — Apparatus for dispersing metals electrically, 

G. Bredig's method of dispersing metals. I have here two 
silver wires fastened into a stand in such a way that the 
ends may be approximated by turning a micrometer screw 
(Fig. 18).' A five- to eight-ampere current obtained by 
sending the ordinary 110- volt current through a rheostat 
is now sent through these wires. Their tips dip into dis- 
tilled water which has been slightly alkalinized with a trace 
of sodium bicarbonate. I turn on the current, and by 
> This exceedingly useful arrEingemeat was placed at my dispoeal hy 
Pntmeot J. Onsamz in the Uoiversity of Chicago. 
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regulating the micrometer screw, allow a tiny arc to form 
between the wire tips under the water (demonstration). 
You observe how dense dark brown or greenish clouds 
emanate from the tips of the wires and remain suspended in 
the water. 

This greenish-brown liquid is one of colloid silver some- 
what contaminated with colloid silver hydroxid. The solu- 
tum is perfectly clear to the naked eye and passes easily 
through filter paper. Other metals may be coUoidaUy dis- 
persed in the same way; In fact by making use of special 
methods such as oscillating electrical discharges, low tem- 
peratures and oi^anic dispersion media, The Svbdbero 
has prepared even the alkali metals in the form of beauti- 
fully colored colloid solutions. 

We can also prepare colloid solutions by exposing metal 
plates to ultraviolet Ught, by heating alloys and cooUng 
them suddenly in water and by grinding powders for long 
periods of time.' 

§13. 

The nuun conclusions then to which this lecture has led 
may be sunmiarized as follows: 

CoUoids are dispersed systems, in which the diameter of the 
dispersed pariides in typical cases lies between one teririhoxts- 
andlh and one one-millionth of a millimeter. They are dis- 
tinguished experimentally from mohcularly dispersed systems 
by the fact that they do not dialyze; and from coarse dispersions 
by the fact that they cannot be analyzed microscopically. Col- 
loids pass through fillers readily, while coarse dispersions do 
not. Transition systems exist between colloids and m/}lecular 

' For a discussion of colloid Bynthesis through exposure to radiant energy 
see WoLTOANO Ostwald, Grundriss d. Kolloidchcmie, 1. Aufl., 302, Dresden, 
1909; Tbk SvXDBBRa, KoUoid-Zcitschr., 8, 129, 238 (1910); for the prepfr- 
raticm of vanadic acid by sudden coolinf; ecc E, M&ller, KoUoid-Zcitschr,, 
8| 302 (1011); for the preparation of colloids by trituration sec Wolfoano 
Obtwald, Grundriss der Kolloidchemie, 1. Aufl., 292, Dresden, 1909; see 
also C. Benedicks, Kolloidehem. Beih., i, 260 (1913), who describee the 
production <rf colloid gold by trituration as practiced in the aeventeenth 
ttntuiy, as weU as G. Wegblin, Koll. Zeitechr,, U, 65 (1914). 
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BohiUoTU and between coUoids and coarae diapersume. The 
colloid ataie representa a universally posaible state of matter. 
There is no reason why every suistonce may not be produced in 
coUoid form. It may be aecomjdiahed either through the dia- 
persion <4 nonrdiapereed or coarady dispersed substances, or 
through the condenaaOon of molecuiarly dispersed systema. 
To these ends not only chemical but mechanical, electrical and 
other kinds of energy may be need. 



n. 
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SECOND LECTURE. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE COLLOIDS. THE 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE 

COLLOIDS AND THEIR DEPENDENCE 

UPON THE DEGREE OF DISPERSION. 

The previous lecture dealt with the fundamental facts 
and problems of colloid chemistry. I tried to show you 
how the concept of the colloid has assumed a new meaning 
by having been grouped with the dispersed systems. The 
colloids are dispersed systems distinguished by the special 
value of their degree of dispersion. This view emphasizes, 
in other words, that there are no sharp differences between 
coarse suspensions, colloids and molecular dispersoids. We 
pass gradually from one into the other, and their properties 
change as smoothly. It is the purpose of today's lecture to 
prove the truth of this principle of continuity. 



Let me first direct your attention to a further corollary to 
the conclusion that colloids represent dispersed systems in 
which the degree of dispersion has a special value. You 
have already seen how this modern definition compels the 
conclusion that every substance may appear in a colloid 
state, and how it systematizes also the general methods by 
which colloids may be prepared. The basis for a third 
conclusion may be introduced as follows. 

I have here a coarse suspension of infusorial earth in water 
(demonstration). As you know, infusorial earth consists of 
the silicic acid coverings of minute organisms. There is no 
doubt, of course, that this mLxture is one of solid particles in 
water. The same is true of this black precipitate of gold 
jxkade by adding more gold chlorid and more reducing agent 
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to the blue colloid gold I showed you yesterday (demonstra- 
tion). The particles of gold in blue and red colloid gold 
must also be solid, for we cannot think of gold at ordinary 
temperatures as existing in any other form. Coarse dw- 
persions of solid particles in a liquid are known as auspenr- 
sions; colloid dispersions of the one in the other, as suspension 
colloids or stispensoids. In the terminology of P. Ehren- 
BEBO the latter are also known as granular colloids. 

§2. 
I show you in this flask two liquids which hardly mix with 
each other in molecular form, namely, water and benzol; I 
have added a little iodin to the latter to give it a violet color 
(demonstration). When I shake the flask you observe that 
I obtain mixtures of the one in the other, in other words, 
two emulsions, one of benzol in water and another of water 
in benzol. We have here divided two liquids into each 
other. As you know, this subdivision of two liquids into 
each other can be carried very much further, as seen in the 
milk of animals and plants, in cod liver oil emulsions, etc. 
The mixture may be so highly dispersed that high power 
microscopes are necessary to distinguish the separate drop- 
lets. This is true, for example, of human milk and of the 
milk of some rubber plants. Do we know emulsions of 
a colloid degree of dispersion? There are, of course, no 
reasons against the existence of such colloid emulsions or 
emylsoids, for we know that liquids dissolve in hquids and 
the principle of continuity underlying our classification of 
the dispersed systems clearly indicates that colloid emul- 
sions must exist between the extremes of coarse disperaons 
and of molecular dispersions of one liquid in another. I 
show you here two types of such colloid emulsions or, to use 
the technical terms, of such emulsion colloids, emulsoids or 
droplet colloids. As an example of the first, I show you 
colloid sulphur (demonstration). As even the older in- 
vestigators knew, droplets of liquid under-cooled sulphur are 
formed which slowly solidify or crystallize whenever sul- 
is precipitated in watery solution. We have many 
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wns for believing that the microscopic and even colloid 
particles found in such mixtures retain this liquid form.' 

In illustration of this second type of liquid-liquid colloids 
I could show you many examples, in fact, these are probably 
the best known and most widely distributed of all the col- 
loids. Glue, gelatin, agar, protein, starch, rubber and 
collodion belong to this group. We shall discuss it in detail 
in the next lecture, when we shall also take up the differences 
existent, for example, between an emulsoid of sulphur and 
one of gelatin. 

§3. 

I have in this third flask an example of another coarsely 
dispersed system, a coarse dispersion of a gas in a liquid 
(demonstration). You see before you a saponin foam. 
There is no reason why a gas cannot assume a dispersed form. 
Are there dispersions of gases in liquid in which the degree 
of dispersion attains colloid dimensions? No doubt there 
are, for we are familiar both with coarse dispersions and 
with molecular dispersions of gases in liquids, but in illustra- 
tion of them we can cite but few examples.^ They are seen 
in the opalescent critical mixtures observed when liquids 
are evaporated, or gases are being liquefied in regions of 
critical temperature and pressure. 

§4. 
Certain objections may be raised to this classification of 
the colloids based on the state of aggregation of their con- 
stituents. The term itself, state of aggregation, refers to 
material in mass. It evidently loses its meaning as we 
approximate the molecular dispersoids in our progress 
through the series of dispersed systems. We cannot speak 
of the state of aggregation of a molecule. But how about 
colloid particles? May these still exhibit different states 
of aggregation? Our diagram of the dispersed systems and 

' See the monograph of S. Od&n, Der koUoide Schwefel, UpaaU. I9I3, 
' For some remarkH regariiing hi(thly diapereed foams, see Wolfqanq 
OerwAUj, KoUoid-Zeitschr., 1, 333 (1907). 
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oar definition of the «Aoids show that we may stiD spekk of 
the state of aggregatifHi of «JkHd particles. Tbe indiTidual 
particles of a tyjncal coDrnd must eertainSj consost of a 
whole series of molecules. As we leaA the more hi^y 
dispersed among the colloids the properties peculiar to any 
^vai state of aggregation must gradually disappear. The 
properties of solid, liquid and gaseous particles must, in 
other words, become more and more alike. This is a 
necessary conclusion from the principle of continuity ex- 
pressed in our diagram of the dispersed systems, for a 
molecular solution, for instance, of acetic add in water, does 
not betray whether it was produced throu^ the solution of 
solid, liquid or gaseous acetic acid in it. It is evident that 
we may expect to encounter interestii^ tranation phe- 
nomena in this realm. 

These remarits will serve to indicate how broad is the 
field of the colloids when the different states of aggr^ation 
and their possible combination into dispersed etystems are 
considered. Thus far we have dealt only with the sub- 
division of a material in a liquid disper^on mediimi. But 
the dispersion medium might, of course, be solid or gaseous. 
When all this is borne in mind, the following eight combi- 
nations become possible in which the dispersed material 
or dispersed phase is named first, the dispersion medium 
second. 

Solid + solid Solid + liquid (suspensoida) Solid + gas (amoke) 

Liquid 't~ solid Liquid + liquid (emulaoida) Liquid -l~ gas (fog) 

GfM + aolid Gas + liquid (rooms) 

It is important to emphasize that examples of coarse 
dispersions, of colloid dispersions and of molecular dis- 
persions are known to us under all these different headings, 
although the coarse dispersions and the molecular disper- 
sions are, for the most part, the more familiar examples. 

Many of the minerals, the very important alloys, the 
solid solutions of van't Hoff, etc., belong to the system 
solid + solid. As colloid examples of the class, I show you 
some blue rock salt (colloid sodium in sodium chlorid) and 
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Tiby glass (colloid gold in glass). Examples of the sub- 
division of a liquid into a solid dispersion medium may also 
be found in mineralogy, as in the occlusion, inclusion and 
crystallization waters found in all degrees of dispersion in 
rocks. Systems illustrative of the type solid + gas are 
meerschaum, pumice, lava and solutions of gases in metals. 
Gaseous colloids with a solid dispersed phase are seen in 
tobacco smoke, cosmic dust, the vapors of ammonium 
chlorid, etc. Systems of the composition gas + liquid are 
seen in fogs of all kinds, as in the fogs about the earth, and 
in the clouds of the sky. 

This list will, perhaps, impress you not only with the 
vastness of the general subject of the dispersed systems but 
with the extent to which these dispersions are of colloid 
dimensions. The modem concept of the colloid has served 
to bring together under one head many scattered elements. 
Where in the realms of physical chemistry could we formerly 
place the foams and the emulsions? These homeless and 
yet technically important structures are now not only 
properly cared for but are seen to be of the greatest signifi- 
cance in the science of colloid chemistry. 



§5. 



We 



We come now to the main theme of today's lecture. 
are to show that transition phenomena mark our j 
from the coarse dispersions into the colloids, and from these 
into the molecular dispersoids. I shall combine with this 
a more detailed discussion of the physical and chemical 
properties of colloid systems. To this end I shall demon- 
strate the mechanical, optical, electrical and physico- 
chemical properties of some colloid solutions while showing 
you at the same time how these change as we pass through 
the different degrees of dispersion. Today's subject might 
be called Ihe physico-chemical properties of dispersed systems 
and their variation with the degree of dispersion. 

Let us first consider some of the mechanical properties of 
jed systems. If you examine microscopically a fine 
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suspension of carmine particles in distilled water, you 
observe that the particles are in a state of spontaneoiis 
movement; they dance and rotate in an apparently irregu- 
lar manner, the individual particles following such paths as 
have been plotted in Fig. 19.' These movements are not 
induced through an expenditure of Ught or heat enei^ nor 
are they dependent upon electrical or chemical changes. 
Moreover, all known dispersed systems show this so-called 
Brownian movement whenever two conditions are satisfied. 
First, the dispersed particles must be sufficiently small. As 
a rule Beownian movement does not manifest itself clearly 




I^a. 19. — " Paths " ot two particles in BttowNUN 



until the particles have a diameter of 0.5 n or less. Second, 
the dispersion medium must be sufficiently mobile to permit 
the movement. The movements could not appear in sohd 
glass, for instance. But if these two conditions are satisfied, 
all dispersed systems show Brownian movement. It is 
observed, for example, in milk, in gas bubbles and very 
beautifully in smoke. It seems, therefore, to be a general 
property of dispersed systems and under constant conditions 
is apparently everlasting. Brownian movement is ob- 
served in the Uquid inclusions found in minerals which are 
certainly thousands of years old. 

How does this Brownian movement change with changes 
in the degree of dispersion? Do we observe a Brownian or 
similar movement in colloids and in molecular solutions? 

' I was in the habit of concluding the lecture by demonBtrating ultn- 
tnioroeooiuc apparatus and with this, Brownian movement. 
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I have already told you that Brownian movement of micro- 
scopically visible particles is observed only when these are 
highly dispersed. The intensity of the movement increases 
markedly as the microscopic particles decrease in size. Our 
concept of continuity would lead us to conclude that such 
movement must appear in colloids and molecular solutions 
also, and since the degree of dispersion is greater, the move- 
ment would occur much more rapidly here than io micro- 
scopic dispersions. There no doubt now comes to your 
mind the old and much-discussed belief that in all molecular 
s>'stem8, as in gases and liquids, the molecules are in a state 
of marked, even tmnultuous, activity. The famous kinetic 
theory of gases and liquids is built upon this fundamental 
assumption. It can be shown by optical methods, which 
we shall discuss later, that spontaneous movement not only 
occurs in colloids, but Is more intense in them than in micro- 
scopic dispersions. It has been possible to show that this 
greater velocity of Bbowntan movement approximates the 
values calculated for the speed of molecules. Conversely, 
the laws which have been formulated for the kinetic move- 
ment of molecules hold also for the Brownian movement 
of colloids and coarse dispersions if their degree of dispersion 
is duly considered. We shall return to this subject when 
we come to discuss the scientific applications of colloid 
chemistry. No physical chemist today questions the cor- 
rectness of the statement that this "spontaneous internal 
movement" is common to all dispersoids and that its 
intensity increases steadily as we pass from the coarse dis- 
persions, on the one hand, through the colloids, to the 
molecular solutions on the other. 



Let us now consider another mechanical property of dis- 
persed systems. A particularly important qualitative char- 
acteristic of colloid solutions is their failure to diffuse and 
to dialyze. Typical colloids do not diffuse any more than 
do coarse dispersions. Are there transition sj'stems which 
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occupy a position between the colloid and the molecular 
systems, or — and this would be a particularly pretty 
proof — can we make one and the same substance appear 
at one time in diffusible and at another in non-difTuable 
form? An experimental answer can be ^ven to both these 
questions. We know many solutions which assume this 
intermediate position so far as diffusion is concerned. Many 
proteins, ferments, toxins, antitoxins and dyes, such as 
cot^o red, night blue, etc., show a hardly measurable but 
nevertheless definite diffusibility. Slight changes in the 
dispersion media suffice at times to impart to these transi- 
tion systems a well-marked diffusibility. Thus certain 
albumins do not diffuse into distilled water but diffuse 
readily into dilute salt solutions. The neutral salts dehy- 
drate the heavily bydrated colloid albumin particles, thereby 
increasing their dispersion and so their diffusibility.' All 
degrees of diffusibility are encountered in passii^ from the 
molecularly dispersed to the colloid solutions. 

But even one and the same substance in a given dispersion 
medium without any additions from the outside, may either 
diffuse or not, depending upon its degree of dispersion. 

' Papers dealing with this subject hardly discuss the (act that the additioa 
of a neutral salt or of alcohol to a hydrated colloid may bring about two 
totally dilTerent, antagonistic effects. First, addition of these foreign mv 
tcrials iiureatea the degree of dispersion by dehydrating the particles; throu^ 
secondary agglomeration of the particles there then occurs a decrtate in 
degree of dispcfHiun which may end in coamilation. According to Unpub- 
lished experiments of my own, this double effect is separable by proptf 
methods, and explains, for example, the formerly unintelligible fact that 
protein solutions diffuse more readily into dilute salt solutions than into 
distilled wat«r. Sec WoLrcANO Ostwald, Handbook of Colloid Chemistry, 
tranflla(«dby Fischer, second English edition, 227, Philadelphia, 1916. Itabo 
explains why colloid dyes like coneo red upon the addition of salts first turn 
towards yellow and only later, shortly before precipitation, towards violet. 
The fact that larRe amounts of neutral salt must be present to accomplish 
the crystallization of ])rot('iiis is alio lo l>e explained by the influence of the 
neutral salts in bringing about a decrease in the degree ot dispersion of the 
hydrated colloid. It is presumable that the crystalline or vectorial forcea 
of the particles will come into action best when the amount of indifferent eo< 
lution medium bound to the particles and tending to inhibit their o 
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This was proved years ago by W. Ramsay's pupils, H. 
PiCTON and S. E. Linder, for the precipitates of arsenic 
trisulphid. In keeping with the law of von Weimabn these 
authors obtained, from very dilute solutions, precipitates of 
arsenic trisulphid which were not only in\-isible under the 
microscope and passed a filter, but showed undoubted dif- 
fusibility. Similar observations, according to my experi- 
ence, may be made on the highly dispersed colloids of berlin 
blue and according to The Svedbehg on colloids of gold. 
In fact, in gold the connection between degree of dispersion 
and diffusibihty seems so simple that the diffusion coefficient 
appears as inversely proportional to the diameter of the 
particles.' This constitutes, moreover, a quantitative con- 
clusion derived from application of the kinetic theory to 
these more coarsely dispersed systems. All these facts 
leave no room to doubt that dlEfusibility and therefore 
dialyzability increase progressively as the degree of dispersion 
increases, just as in Brownian movement. 

§7- 
If we would discover examples of transition phenomena 
hi the mechanical properties of coarse dispersions and of 
colloids we may study their behavior during filtration. We 
may recognize different degrees of dispersion as they will or 
will not pass through filters of a known porosity. To give 
you some idea of the estimated size of the pores in different 
filters, I show you the following table. 

Size of Pohes in Filtehb 

Filter paper No. U50 (Schleicher and SchflU) About 4.8 n 

Fater paper No. S98 (Schleicher and SchOll) About 3.3 ^ 

Ordinary thick filter paper About 3.3 u- 

Filler paper No. 597 (Schleicher and SchQll) About 2.9 ,.. 

Filter paper No. 602 hard (Schleicher and SchQH) About 2.2 « 

Filler paper No. S66 (Schleicher and Schall) '.About 1.7 m. 

Filter paper No. 602 extra hard (Schleicher and SchOll). About 1.5 n. 

Chamheriand filter About 0.2 \n 0.4 «. 

Keicbel filter - About 0.16 to 0.18 «. 



See Thb Svhdbero, Zeitachr. f, phyaikal. Chem., 67, 105 (1909). 
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In keeping with our defiiuu<Hi. colloids would, therefore, 
be bdd back oidy by the fine p(HTelain Biters. 

C. J. Mabtix. G. MALnTAXO- H. Bechhold. and others 
ha\'e, however, tau^t u~ how to make filters which enable 
us to s^iarate coUoids from their dispersion media. We 
shall soon see. as a matter of fact, that filters may be pre- 
pared which will, in part at least, bring about a mechanical 
separation of dispersed phase from solvent even in the case 
of the molecular dispersoids. Such denser filtration media 
are found in different organic and inorganic gels. If ordi- 
narj- filter paper, for example, is impregnated with collodion 
by the simple method which I have described." these colloid 
or ultrafiUers may be used to separate the dispersed phase of 
colloid solutions from the dispersion medium just as the 
materials of a coarser suspension may be separated from the 
"solvent"' with an ordinar>' filter. Let me pour into a 
"spontaneous" ultrafilter thus made, a dilute solution of 
night blue, India ink. blue colloid gold, or a colophonium 
hydrosol (demonstrationt. .-Vs you obser\-e there drips 
through only the colorless dispersion medium. In order 
to prove that the original highly colored fluids are really col- 
loid solutions and not coarsely dispersed sj^stems I have set 
up a series of ordinarj- filters. -A^ you see the different fiuids 

' Regarding simple ultraliltcrs>:e<? WoLFC.AMiOsTWALo: Kolloid-Zeitschr., 
28, 72, 143 (19181; Wpines Praklikuni dcr Kolloidchemic. 24, DresdeD, 1920. 
The following rceipe is a ^ti:<fueton' odc (or the production of ultisfilteiB 
which filter "spontancimsly," in other words, under simple hydrostatic 
pressure. They arc well adapted to demon:- (ration purposes. A sheet of 
ordinary, nraooth filter paper is fitted closely into a clean funnel and satu- 
rated with water, any exccAs of water l>ein]; shaken out. Twenty to thirty 
cc. of a carefully warmed collodion soliiti<in i4 percent) are poured into the 
moUt filter. A first eoUodion layer (the so-culled "spongy" layer) is produced 
by turning the funnel 3bt)ut and allowing the collodion to spread evenly 
over the paper. Any exce&s is carefully poured away, care l>eing taken that 
no drop remains in the tip of the filter. The whole arrangement is permitted 
to dry in the air some five to ten minutes during which time the stiffening 
filter is token out of tlie tunnel now and then. The collodion solution is 
poured a second time into the filter to produce a second layer, any excess of 
the solution beinR uKain carefully gotten rid of. After five to ten minutes 
of drying in the air the filter in submerged in distilled water. After n 
in thin for about one-haJf hour it is ready for use. 
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■UD through these in colored or turbid form. The systems 
yda^ filtered are therefore really colloid systems. In order 
to hasten ultrafiltration or to make filtration possible through 
Btill denser media the filters may be mounted in a suction 
flask (Fig. 20) and connected with a water pump; and to 
obtun larger filtration surfaces porce- 
1^ funnels may be used. I have on 
the table several styles of such ultra- 
filters, useful for various purposes. 
We can so vary the permeability 
of the ultrafilters through the ad- 
dition of various substances or by 
changing their concentration that 
from a fpven colloid we may ob- 
taia fractions differing from each 
other in the d^ree of their disper- 
aon. Concentrated gels hold back 
even the most highly dispersed col- 
loids. If we use inoisanic gels of ^ ^ ^. , 

,, , r u !• Li J I. Fia.20. — Simple nrrange- 

the type of berlin blue made by ment for ultrafiltration, 
mixing together highly concentrated solutions, we obtain 
the so-called semipermeable merr^anes used in osmotic 
experiments. These jelly-like precipitates may be so im- 
permeable, as in the case of copper ferrocyanid, that they 
will not gjve passage even to many dissolved molecules. 
We can make use of this property not only to bring about 
changes in the concentration of molecular solutions in 
which the osmotic pressure assumes the rule of tiltration 
pressure, but to bring about a separation of the solid salt 
in highly concentrated solutions. Thus, according to the 
physiologist C. Lunwio, a fairly concentrated solution of 
sodium sulphate begins to crystallize when a piece of dried 
pig's bladder is introduced into it, for only water and not 
salt diffuses into this concentrated gel. All this again ser\'es 
to show that we pass by easy steps from ordinary filtration 
through ultrafiltration to osmotic or "superultrafiltration" 
(P. P. VON WxnuBH). 
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When we consider the optical properties of colloid systems 
we again encounter a lai^ number of beautiful and inter- 
esting transition phenomena. Perhaps the most general 
optical phenomenon encountered in dispersoids is that of 
optical heterogeneity, or turbidity, A dispersed material 
and the dispersion medium will ordinarily hardly be expected 
to show the same coefficient of refraction. A ray of light 
passing through the 5>'stem will, therefore, not be able to 
do so undisturbed. This is the scientific explanation of 
turbidity, so well shown by coarse and microscopic disper- 
sions of all kinds. I need but remind you of the white color 
of quartz suspensions, of milk and of foam. But a lar^ 
number of colloids also appear turbid if properly studied, 
as these colloid metallic sulphids, this bluish-black colloid 
gold, etc. 

We can best perceive slight turbidities by viewing a 
solution against a black background, in other words, by 
light coming chieBy from one side. How much unilateral 
lighting aids us in recognizing slight turbidities is familiar to 
you from obser\'ing dust particles in a ray of sunlight. 
When a. pencil of bright light is thrown into a darkened 
room we not only see the bright cone but in it a large number 
of dust particles which escaped us when the hght came from 
all sides. This method of demonstrating fine turbidities was 
used even by Faraday to prove the disperse nature of 
solutions of colloid gold. In this way he demonstrated 
the disperse nature of red gold which ordinarily seems 
entirely clear. The method was used in more extensive 
fashion by J, Tyndall, in whose honor we call the Ught 
cone observed in dispersoids when illuminated from one side 
oiJy, the Tyndall cone. 

The majority of all typical colloids shows a Tyndall cone. 
Since this is a matter of much interest I shall demonstrate 
it to you (demonstration). 

We have here an arc light from which we obtain a narrow 
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pencil of light which passes into this vessel with parallel 
sides filled with distilled water. You observe, 1 hope, 
nothing but a slight glow in the water. If the water were 
absolutely pure, if it did not contain even the slightest 
traces of dust or air, and were I able to shut out all reflection 
from the wails of the vessel, you would see nothing at all. 
It is experimentally possible to produce water which to the 
naked eye is thus "optically empty." I^t me now pour 




Eto this vessel a few cubic centimeters of a brown solution 
of colloid silver, which as you saw before, is also perfectly 
clear to the naked eye. As the two liquids mix, an intense 
greenish-white cone of light flashes into view (Fig, 21), 
This is the famous Tyndall cone and is due to the optical 
heterogeneity of colloid solutions. 

I could take up one after the other of the colloid solutions 
on the table and in almost every one of them show you this 

NDALL effect. 




J 
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There are, of course, colloids which show it but little, 
such as blood serum,' alkali albuminates, freshly prepared 
sihcic acid and very pure congo red solutions. These 
colloids belong to that second class of emulsoids to which I 
have ah-eady called your attention and which we shall 
discuss in detail in the next lecture. These colloids are 
characterized by their great hydration or solvation. Their 
particles have taken up a large amount of the dispersion 
media; in fact, they may at times consist chiefly of this. 
This explains why such colloids show the Tyndall effect 
but weakly. To change the direction of a light ray it is 
necessary that a distinct refraction difference exist between 
disi)ersed phase and dispersion medium. But if the colloid 
particles are largely built up of the dispersion medium itself, 
the optical difference between combined and uncombined 
dispersion medium is but slight. This is why typical 
colloids and even coarse dispersions do not necessarily 
appear turbid. Coarsely dispersed powdered glass ia 
Canada balsam of the same coefficient of refraction, for 
instance, does not appear turbid. One must be careful, 
therefore, to avoid the common mistake of concluding that 
a material is highly dispersed just because it is not turbid.' 



To what degree of dispersion may a material be carried 
and still show this Tyndall phenomenon? .Ajid what 
changes does it show as we pass over into the field of molec- 
ularly dispersed solutions? In order to answer these ques- 
tions we must enter, for a moment, upon the theory of these 
turbidities. As we ascend the dispersion scale, optical 
I heterogeneity becomes attributable more and more to 

' According to F. Bottakzi fr«sh blood senim is pr&cticaUy clear opti- 

BiflaHy; see ^'interstgin, Handbucli Jer verglejchendcn Physiologie, 1, 145. 

A Bilicic at'id solution showing practically no Tyndaij. phenomenon haa 

a obaerved by 0. 0. Webkb, Cbemistiy of India Rubber, 3rd edition, 

\ 7*, Loadou, 1909. 
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^^tical causes other than the mere lateral deviation of 
light rays observed in coarsely dispersed systems. While 
in the latter the turbidness is chiefly attributable to refrac- 
tion, that in the most highly dispersed systems is due to 
diffraction. When the diameter of the dispersed particles 
falls below that of the length of the light waves illuminating 
them, refraction in the ordinary sense of the word can no 
longer take place. Instead, a diffuse dispersion of the light 
in all directions takes place. This occurs even in colloids, 
for colloid particles have already a diameter of but half a 
wave length or less. The Tyndall phenomenon as ob- 
ser\'ed in colloid solutions is therefore really due to light 
dispersion. It follows from the nature of this dispersion 
that when mixed light is used the shorter rays are bent more 
than the longer ones. The blue, violet and ultraviolet rays 
of a Tyndall cone will, therefore, be bent more than the 
yellow and red rays. This results in that play of colors 
known as opalescence, to which we shall return in a moment. 
Furthermore, it is clear that the short waves will still be bent 
by particles too small to bend, for instance, the blue, yellow 
or red rays. This is a matter of much interest to us. When 
the Tyndall method is so refined that we are enabled to 
perceive not only mixed blue or violet light but ultraviolet 
hght, then it becomes theoretically possible to recognize a 
turbidity even in mohcularly dispersed systems. Just as col- 
loid particles may interfere with the longer waves of visible 
Ught, molecules may effect a disturbance in the shorter 
ultraviolet rays.' One way of refining the Tyndall method 
is to employ photography, which you know to be particularly 
effective in proving the presence of the chemically active 
ultraviolet rays. I have myself observed that distilled 
water which is optically clear to the naked eye shows a 
marked Tyndall cone photographically. But this is lost 
on interposing between water and camera a thick glass plate 

' Regarding Tyndall cone»i due to ultraviolet and even ehorter light 
e WoLFOANQ OarwALD, KoU.-Zeitachr., 18, 121 (1913). 




»1 Cf-92jLCy CEXaiEIKT 

rnHek absEci]E =kss x ;ae- ^ihzsTi£>te nT& By pmplnying 

lecent^ bees uiat *..: igiyregig^Sf ij pe«c<<:«npluc mrthods 
tie msie^re ■:<: T=:t:4znK5 =. tt^cc:^ oe v^uious kinds' 

Bm bow ibuKn ecKffi^ieEial pe»>:« « ihe esistesice of 
suc^ exTREoe^ fue nrridhies in ^le irusnon systems 
between coU->>i~ &sd Taok«^::^&riv dsfwrsed solutioiis; or 
<rf their cnstea-* i= :be lar:*!? It is self-evident that 
expefimenis to this esd bei-sof: to tJie nxisi delicate in the 
whole realm of physical <^ii«& First to be oonadered is 
the presence of impurities, ibe presence, in other words, of 
"optical dust." in the liquids to be examined which t^ids 
to mter evei^~ time that ther are manipulated and which 
explains, for example, the paradoxical finding that the 
amount of such optical dust is often increased instead of 
diminished throu^ filtration, dislillatioa. etc. The Bel- 
gian investigator. W. Spring, has de^nsed ingenious methods 
to clear such &>'stems of optical dust and has obeen'ed the 
purified liquids to be optically clear when obser\-ed directly. 
But photographic study of these liquids by M. Le Blanc 
and W. K.\.\GRO still showed the plates to be affected, — 
there still existed, in other words, delicate optical impuri- 
ties. Furthermore, W. rfpRiNG. Lobry de Brcts and 
others have shown that mauy of the niolecularly dispersed 
solutions, like concentrated cane sugar, cannot be made op- 
tically clear by any method tchatsoeivr, in contrast to other 
■molecularly dispersed systems tchich, after purification by 
similar methods, no longer show subjectiivly a TyndaU cone. 
Evidently, there exist here the transition phenomena which 

' Thiw fcnsatcr nenflitiveness of a Ttsoau. cone to photography probably 
cxpluiim the diHcrejuinRiet between the Htudics of W. Kanqro IZeitschr. f. 
phyNik. C:hcm., 87, 257 0914)) aad W. SpRi-ici. While the latter suceeeded 
in ciblaininK watiir und vurious .-lalt Kolutioo^i in a furm optically empty to 
the human eye — a posMihility which every microecopvtt is able to coirobo- 
rato — tlie former could confinn these negative findings of SPKiMa only in 
part wlinn ho lucd photographic methoda. 
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• itiio sugar solution shows 

situate a colloid solution.' 

_.^^ "'ivsicD-Chemical Institute of 

~ ' — . ~ ^ ... hili'ly prepared, by methods 

i 111 I hi? absence of air and under 

;'iii..i '■ laboratory conditions, con- 

..... .'ii.-:; irhi.ch In a thickness of 45 i* 

L-j..< s.ihjccUi-ely. But this does not 
■—^jiu....-.' :iro non-existent in inoiecularly 

...,,. lid sheets so thin (45^ = 0.045 
--... .. iiilo thieker ones might show a tur- 

Mstigated by indirect, for example, 

..-'if which illustrates the importance of 

. -i.v layer in bringing about a turbidity is 

— ».i larth's atmosphere. No one, under a blue 

_ . iununtain top, would consider air a turbid 

.1>1 be able to demonstrate a turbidness 

■ nf a millimeter thick. And yet the purest 

" d in its entire thickness shows the optical 

■I turbid medium — properties which inter- 

.■ li are attributed by Lord Rayleigh and other 

it to the presence of dust and water par- 

1 1io dispersing effects of the air molecules them- 

' famous Polish investigator M. vox Smolu- 

■!-, as a matter of fact, obser\'ed that carefully 

■■ sliows a slight Ttndall phenomenon even in 

experiments, — a turbidity which he, too, de- 

'iiular.* We are face to face here with compli- 

.•^Kin of transition phenomena as oiKtcrvable in concentrated 
-' ilutions may be found in Wolfqanq Ostwald and K. Mvkdler, 
•-.r., 34, II (1919). 

I.t: Blanc and P. Wolski, Bcr. il. NiicliN. Ak. d. Wixx., 72, 24 
WomKi, KoUoidchem. Beiheftc, 13, 137 (1920). 
i SuoLDCHowsKi, Bull. Acad. Cracowic, 218 (1916); R. P^iiRTH, 
1 in der Phydk, Vieweg'sche Samml., No. 48, 61 
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cated questions. Not only the presence of impuriliea 
but the methods used, the thickness of the layer, the in- 
tensity of the illumination — all these and other factors 
need to be considered when we try to say that molecularly 
dispersed systems are turbid or not. At the present time 
we can only say that facts,' exist which suggest that pure, 
molecularly dispersed systems may show an optical hetero- 
geneity especially when observed in thick layers and with 
light of short wave length but that conclusive proof is 
diflBcult. Our concept of continuity, however, convinces 
us that such experimental proof will some day be forth- 
coming. 

This concept of continuity leads us further.* It is clear 
that we may employ rays even shorter than those of ordi- 
nary light of the ultraviolet light to prove the existence of 

' The opticftlly clear, concentrated solutions ot cane sugar, citric acid, 
etc., prepared by P. Wolbki show a property which ia never obaerved in 
dilute solutions or water, and odc which speaks strongly for an optical hetero- 
geneity in these systems. When duet pttrlicles, purposely introduced into 
these solutions, are observed ultramicroacopically they are found to be MUk. 
rounded by a remarkably large bluish-whiu field of light which is never oIk 
served in water, for example, and which ia so intense that it often lights up a 
large part of the whole visual field. One is inclined to attribule the fact ia a 
"secondary Ttndall effect" in which the source of light is derived from that 
Te6ected by the dust particles. 

• WoLTQAMO OsTWALU, Koll.-Zeitschr., 13, 121 (1913) from which I quote: 
"This refraction of Rontob.n rajs should be used not only for the study of 
the symmetrically arranged discontinuities observable in crystals (as haa 
boon done by M. Laue and his co-workers] but (or the analysis of the irregu- 
larly tUTonged or diffuse refractions observable, for example, in homogeaeoos 
liquids, molecular solutions, etc. It will bronden our knowledge of turbidity 
and of radiation effects in dis|>ersed systems when this method is used and 
will develop knowledge beyond that now obtainable through the use of u]tnt^ 
Vlolvt light, A ItoNTGEN 'Ttndall cone' would make accessible to optical 
tnvwtlgation degrees of dispersion lying beyond Uie reach of the normal 
'INmoalL <«np nnil the ultraviolet Tykdall cone, the microiicope and lita 
MhnMiticruMiipo. 1 1 would be of interest if tliis question were investigated 
fUwrtuMU lolly-" The remarkable work by P. Dbbye and W. ScHEKKaa 
vio' kwvo Ki'tually usnd this idea in their study of Itenzcne, no doubt without 
iu.'WtiKlH^ iif Uw aliovo remarks, did not appear in the Pbysikolisobe Zd^ 
w^ih uuUl IV ID. 
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fine optical heterogeneities, for example, Rontgen rays, 
which are but 0.04 to 0.06 itfi long and which, according to 
the observations of C. Bahkla and others, can also be 
deviated from their course. For the solution of this prob- 
lem the investigations of M. Laue, the two Braggb, P. 
Debye and their co-workers are important, who succeeded 
in photographing the refraction pictures of Rontgen rays 
passed througli crystals and in this way obtained pictures 
consisting of tiny spots of light arranged in a manner and 
at distances from each other which in large measure corre- 
sponded with the arrangement of the atoms in the crystal. 
Each of the spots upon the photographic plate was made 
by a concentrated pencil of Rontgen rays and showed an 
intensity dependent upon the spacial orientation of the 
molecules in the crystal.' Even when Rontgen rays are 
passed through "homogeneous" liquids like benzene P. 
Debve and W. Scherrer observed diffraction phenomena 
permitting of deductions regarding the size and shape of 
the benzene molecule. There is therefore in this region of 
the highly dispersed systems also striking agreement be- 

feen theoretical deduction and experimental finding. 

One can hardly imagine a more perfect and continuous 
series of phenomena for proving the continuity of the 
different classes of dispersed systems than that represented 
by the microscopic turbidity of coarsely dispersed systems, 
the visible Tyndall cone of typical colloids and concentrated 
molecular disperaoids, the invisible ultraviolet Tyndall 
cone, and finally the Rontgen ray Tyndall cone of sys- 
tems alleged to be homogeneous. 



■ §10. 

Permit me to return for a moment to the Tyndall 
phenomenon as observed in typical colloids. It is of much 

' For detaila, see, for example, the collective presentation of F. Rinnb, 
Die NfttuTwiaaenmhaften, Nos. 17 and 18 (1916); No. 4 (1917). 
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interest, for it illustrates a principle of great importance in 
the analytical methods of modem colloid chemistry. As 
you know, when observing dust in the sun, we occa^onally 
see particles become visible temporarily which are so small 
that we miss them ordinarily. If we watch closely, we note 
that these particles are surrounded by a luminotis ring or 
halo similar to that observed along the edges of an opaque 
object when viewed against the setting sun. As the object 
viewed against the light becomes smaller, its edges become 
contracted and the visual image no longer corresponds 
accurately to the geometrical figure. When the particles 
become sufficiently small, the figure disappears entirely and 
its place is taken by a single luminous point. Similar 
phenomena are observed under the microscope when we use 
dark ground illumination. The arrangement corresponds to 
a viewing of the Ttndall phenomenon against a dark back- 
ground. It is important to remember that particles will 
show this diffraction phenomenon even when smidler than 
a wave length of light. The limits of ordinary microscopic 
visibility, or, to put it more accurately, the limits for obtain- 
ing a correct geometrical picture are set, as I told you, by 
the length of the light waves. We can still, however, obtain 
diffraction pictures or diffraction spots of particles which 
are smaller than the length of a Hght wave. 

This method of demonstrating optically the presence of 
individual particles less than a wave length in diameter, by 
utilizing the principles of diffraction, but with sacrifice of 
the geometrical image, we caU ultramicroscopy. Since col- 
loids are by definition dispersed systems in which the dis- 
persed particles have a diameter of less than a Ught wave, 
they may be rendered visible by using dark ground illumina- 
tion. This was accomplished for the first time by the two 
German investigators, H. Siedentopf and R. Zsigmondt, to 
whom we are also indebted for important developments in 
ultramicroscopic methods. The importance of ultrami- 
croscopic methods in rendering visible the individual par- 
ticles in colloid Eystems and in thus proving the gradual 
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transition of coarsely dispersed particles to those of colloid 
dimensions is self-evident. 

You obtain a good idea of the principles of ultramicroscopy 
if you ima^e yourself looking at a Tyndall cone with a 
lens or a microscope. The Belgian investigator W. Sprinq 
many years ago used a magnifying glass on Tyndall cones 
and the beginning of oxu" present day ultramicroscopy may 
be seen in the arrangements for dark groxmd iUmnination so 




ording to 



long used by bacteriologists and students of diatoms. We 
can, of course, use high powers of the microscope to accom- 
plish the optical analysis of a Tyndall cone. The brightest 
spot of a small Tyndall cone is then thrown just below the 
objective of a microscope, as shown in Fig. 22. It would 
take us too far afield were I to discuss the details of construc- 
tion of ultramicroscopes or to tell you of the many observa- 
tions that have been made with them. I shall only point 
out that such suspensoids as the colloid solutions of the 
metals yield varied and often extraordinarily colored ultra- 
microscopic pictures. The Tyndall cone produced by a 
solution of colloid gold is filled with iimumerable briUiant 
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pmnts draviDS bouitiful Bbotxiax movemeat. On the 
other haod, such things as proteins and certain dyee do not 
analyze into " ultiainicTons.*' Hiis is not always because 
the particles are too small but because, as preriously stated, 
tbe>' are so hi^y h>-drated that their coefficient of refrac- 
tion is not rer>' different from that of their dispersaon media.' 
These facts can be better demonstiated than described and 
so I must ask you to wait for the experiment which I shall 
present at the end of thb lecture.* What, now, ate the 
limits of visibility of particles ultramicroscopicaUy? This 
question is of interest in connection with our concept of 
continuity. Suffice it to say that such limits are in high 
degree dependent upon the intensity of the illumination. 
By u^g light from an arc or from the sun we m^ still 
establish the existence of particles ha\-ii^ a diameter of a 
few millimicrons. Of course the photochemical effects of 
the light are often so intense in such investigations that they 
are carried out with great difficulty. 

In connection with our concept of continuity, it is a matter 
of importance that R. Zsigmokdt was able to produce rose 
colored colloids of gold which were so highly dispersed that 
they could not be analyzed under the ultramicroscope even 
when direct sunlight was used, a behavior in keeping with 
the previously discussed fact that these colloids show also a 
distinct tendency to diffuse. 

§11. 

Of much interest is the color of colloid systems. One of 
the simplest of the questions under this heading is that of 
their opalescence, or, differently expressed, the "color of the 

' This mutAke of concluding from negative ultramJcroBcopic fiDdmp tlut 
the material in hand is therefore DecesBarily a molccularly disperaed one ia 
■till made. 

■ I v/aa in the habit of demonstrating at the end of this lecture mch 
ultramicroscopic apparatus as oirciunatance provided, the nature of the 
dcmonM ration being determined by the number in the audieaoe and its 
interest. For a detailed description of ultramicroscopic pictunt, the reader 
is referred to the text-books of colloid cbemistiy. 
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colorless colloids." All sorts of solid, liquid and gaseous 
colloids are bluish or violet when viewed against a dark 
background; or yellow and red when we look through them. 
You need but look at these solutions of gelatin or albumin, 
at this colloid mastic (prepared by pouring an alcoholic 
solution of mastic into water), at this milk glass, and at this 
white opal' (demonstration). The greatest example of a 
gaseous dispersoid exhibiting opalescence is seen in the sky. 
When we look at a cloudless sky against the dark back- 
ground of space, this heavenly dispersoid looks blue; but 
when we look through it against a source of light (as against 
the sun when it is coming up or going down) we find it yellow 
or red. The cause of this opalescence is to be found in the 
fact that the longer yellow and red rays are less disturbed 
and bent in a highly dispersed system than are the shorter 
violet and blue rays. 

To show you that not only yellow and blue colors may 
appear in dispersed systems composed of two substances in 
themselves colorless, I present this flask of polymerized 
cinnamic ethyl ester. You note a beautiful greenish-red 
opalescence which would give way to a bluish-yellow were 
I to warm the mixture. The system consists, as shown on 
Ttndall analysis, of a mixture of monomolecular ester and 
polymerized ester of which the particles have attained at 
least colloid dimensions. You may note similar coloi 
phenomena in the gelatinous colloid sodium chlorid pre- 
viously shown you. In fact, you may observe such 
Christiansen opalescence when you merely powder sodium 
chlorid very finely and suspend it in a mixture of benzol 
and carbon disulphid of practically the same coefficient of 
refraction as the sodium chlorid itself. It would take us too 
far afield to enter into the theory of these interesting 
phenomena.' 

' The play of colors in the opal is due in part only to opalescence, in part 
to the interference colon produced by thin plates. 

' A detailed diactisaion of these Chkistunsbn colore and of related prob- 
lems will be found in a volume entitled, Light and Color in Colloids, which 
e to be able to publish » 
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Opalescence also varies greatly with the d^pee of dis- 
poT^on. Coarsely dispersed s>-steni8 are but slightly opal- 
cw-ent, while colloid sj-stems are intensely so. So far as 
the opalescence of molecular dispersoids is concerned, we 
tind that some investigat«rs, like Lord Ratleigh, assume 
that opalescence may still be produced through the dis- 
turbing effects of molecules. This is the case, for example, 
in certain gases, and it is held that at least a part of the 
opalescence of the sky may be dependent upon such a 
selective bending of light rays by the molecules of the 




atmosphere. Even when we grant this molecular opales- 
cence, the fact remains that its intensity decreases as we 
pass from the colloid into the molecular region. This is 
amply illustrated by the fact that most salt solutions and 
most gases arc colorless xmless viewed in enormous thick- 
nesses, as presented by great masses of water or in the 
earth's atmosphere. 

We note in this discussion a first illustration of the fact 
that the intensity of a property of dispersed systems may 
show a maximum, and this in the colloid realm. Previously 
we have only dealt with properties which either increased 
steadily with increase in degree of dispersion (as Brownian 
movement and diffusion velocity) or such as decreased 
steadily (as the phenomena of heterogeneity) as we passed 
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from coarse dispersioDS through colloids to molecular dis- 
persions. As we proceed, we shall find further illustrations 
of how certain properties of dispersoids may show a maxi- 
mum or minimiim in the colloid realm, as indicated in 
Fig. 23. 

|I2. 

The next property to be discussed, that of the intensily 

of color in colloid solutions, illustrates this. As is well 

known, such colloid salts of the metals as the sulphids may 

show so marked a color even in very low concentrations 



I. 
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Ra. 24. — Relation of color intensity of colloid 
diepersion according to The S' 
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that it may be used for their qualitative recognition. The 
coloration intensity of these colloids may at times be greater 
even than that of the aniline dyes. Thus if the coloring 
intensity of fuchsin is represented by the arbitrary value 
of 5, that of colloid iron hydroxid is about the same, while 
that of arsenic trisulphid is 100, and that of colloid gold 
about 2000 (The Svedberg). When the coloration inten- 
dty of a substance in different degrees of dispersion is 
studied, it is found to attain a maximum in the realm of 
coBoid ditpernon. 
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If we efaooee ^M le an aample, h is eaaty seen that s 
bbck. coAisetr d^pased gc4d piwipit ate has les coTering 
pow«r than a sotntkHi of gc4d containing the same amount 
ot metal in coQokl form. When «oIk»d gold b coagulated 
or prediMtated. the s»Aition becmnes " de«^rijed." The 
anall amount <rf black piecipitate whit^ faDs to the bottom 
of the Sask has igain a rninimAl covering power. You 
will perhaps recall that in pr^nring coDoid gold I started 
with a gold chlorid ^ution which was practically color- 
less; in other words, one which hardly ^owed the yeDow- 
ish-brown color of the ion. From this colorless solution 
we obt^ned the intenseh' red and blue gtdd colloids. It is 
therefore certain that colloid gold has a more intense color 
than either coareely or molecularly or ionically dispersed 
gold; in other words, a maximum is obeerred in the colloid 
realm. The accompanying Fig. 24, taken from The Steb- 
BERG, illustrates quantitatively the appearance of thb color 
maximum Id the colloid re^on. 

§13. 

Not only is the intensity of colloid colors a noticeable 
fact, but their beauty and eariely as well. I have already 
shown you red aiid blue gold, and by precipitating this 
metal with oxalic acid we can obtain green gold. Silver 
and platinum in the colloid state al^ show many different 
colors. Gold, silver and platinum may therefore be re- 
garded as panchromatic. 

I have here a number of photographic plates prepared by 
LtJppo-CRAMER's methods, which show differently colored 
silver colloids in gelatin (demonstration).' These were, as 
a matter of fact, made by his own hands. You observe 
that the plates are yellow, orange, red, violet and blue; 
and here I show you one that is green. When you first 
look at this plate it is greenish violet, but I need only dip 
it in water for a few seconds for you to see this color ^ve 

' These prcparationa were kindly given me by Dre. Lf ppo^Crambr and 
R. E. LiESBOAiia. I should lilte here also to thank them for their k' 
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way to a clear dark green (demonstration).' All these 
colors are the colors of colloid silver and one naturally asks 
why they differ so. Let me point out that we are again 
indebted to an American for a first study of this question. 
Carey Lea recognized and investigated the colors of col- 
loid silver and gold many years ago. 

The different colors of one and the same metal in a col- 
loid state are chiefly referable to differences in their degree 
of dispersion. There is, of course, much room for differ- 
ences in d^ree of dispersion even within the realm of the 
colloid dimensions themselves which lie between 100 and 
1 im, and it is in these finer differences that the explana- 
tion of the color changes must be sought. To prove this, 
I need but add some barium chlorid to this red colloid 
gold, and stir the mixture (demonstration). The salt coag- 
ulates the gold; in other words, it changes the gold to a 
coarsely dispersed precipitate. A first effect is a change in 
color. As you see, the mixture becomes violet. In a little 
while it will -turn blue and then gradually become greyish 
black.* The different colors of silver which I showed you 
are also to be explained through such differences in the sizes 
of the metallic particles, dependent upon the methods used 
in thor preparation. 

The order in which the colors change from one to the 
other as the d^ree of dispersion changes seems also to be 
definite. As a rule, the most highly dispersed colloid 
metals are yellow or orange; in other words, they absorb 
violet and blue li^t. As the degree of dispersion de- 
creases, the color passes from yellow through orange to 
red, violet, blue and finally green. The absorption maxi- 
mum gradually moves toward the side of the greater wave 

' See Lufpo-Ckamsb, KoII.-ZeitBchr., 8, 240 (1911),. 

* These experimenta are best made with larne quantities of the red colloiil 
eold [aloohol-gold, Wolfqano Ostwald, Kleine.^ Praktikum dcr KolloJd- 
chemie, 2, Dresden, 1920) contained in two cylinders. Not too much of the 
barium chlorid mtut be added at once, otherwise precipitation in coarse form 
y without tiie change to the blue color being cleariy visible. 
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Our illiistration is also interesting because no "foreign" 
electrolyte was added so that all the changes observed can 
only have been due to the "spontaneous" increase in the 
size of the particles during their precipitation. 

What about transition phenomena to be observed in pass- 
ing from the colloids either in the direction of the coarse 




Fia. 25. — Variation in light absorption by colloid gold with change in iti 
degree of dispersion according to The Sv-edbbro, The curve farthest t( 
the right is that of the coarseet colloid. The curve farthest to tbe left ii 
that oi a molecularly dispersed gold colloid solution. 



ilispersions or in that of the molecular systems? Follow- 
ing our definition of colloids we are not only justified but 
in duty bound to ask this question. I have already showed 
you how the colors of such colloid metals as gold change 
from red to violet and blue as the degree of dispersion de- 
creases. But what is the color of less colloid or coarsely 
dispersed gold? Thin leaves of gold have in transmitted 
light a distinctly greenish color, and I have told you that 
gold may be obtained as a greenish precipitate. But what 
is the nature of the transition phenomena as we pass from 
the colloid to the molecularly dispersed or ionically dis- 
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persed gold? The most highly dispersed colloid gold thus 
far prepared is ruby-red or yellowish-red.^ Ionic gold in 
the presence of a colorless anion is distinctly brownish- 
yellow or orange. An accurate study of this transition can- 
not be made with the naked eye, but may be made spectro- 
scopically. In this way The Svedberg has shown that 
the absorption curves of colloid gold gradually approximate 
the absorption curves of ionic gold as the degree of colloid 
dispersion increases.^ The curves of Fig. 25 illustrate this. 
The lowermost curve is the absorption curve of molecular 
gold chlorid. The uppermost one is that of a relatively 
coarse colloid gold. The curves between are those of 
colloids of successively greater degrees of dispersion. 

Let us consider next the colors of colloid silver. Here 
also the color passes from yellow through orange, red, vio- 
let and blue to green in the coarsest members of the series. 
But according to G. Quincke and others, the color of thin 
silver foil is also blue or green. The transition from the 
colloid realm to that of the coarse dispersions is therefore 
perfectly smooth. Qu the other hand, the most highly 
dispersed silver colloids are a transparent yellow or greenish 
yellow; in other words, they absorb chiefly \'iolet and 
ultraviolet light. The more highly dispersed, the greater 
is the transparency of these silver colloids. When prepared 
from very dilute solutions, or, differently expressed, under 
conditions which yield colloids of particularly high degrees 
of dispersion, the yellow of these colloids becomes so faint 
as to be hardly recognizable. But this gradual disappear- 
ance of color in a highly dispersed colloid silver marks 
passage from the color of the colloid into that of the silvi 
ion. The latter, in the presence of a colorless anion, 
colorless. 

Similar considerations hold for the colors of colloid p]aM- 
Dum. The most highly dispersed colloid platiniun known, 

' See The Svedbero, Koll.-ZcitBclir., 4, 168 (1909); 6, 318 (1909). 
' Sec The Svedbekg, I.e., as wdl as numerous other papers appetuing 
in the Kolloid-Zeitechrift und the Zeilschritt fUr jihyaikaliBche Chemie. 
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that prepared by L. Wobler, is oraDge red, while the color 
of platinum salts is orange yellow. 

What has been said above holds not only for the colors 
of colloid metals but for those of the organic colloid dyes 
as well. I show you in Fig. 26 the absorption curves of 
indigo of different degrees of dispersion (TSie Svedberg). 
In colloid form in aqueous solution indigo is blue, but, 




Fio. 26. — Abaorption of light by indigo eolutions of different degrees 
of dispersioa. 

when molecularly dissolved, as in hot petroleum or chloro- 
fonn, it is red to violet. The lowermost curve (2) shows 
the absorption q)ectrum of an old and therefore relatively 
coarsely dispersed colloid; curve lv4, the absorption curve 
of an ordinary colloid; curve B, that of a molecular indigo 
in chloroform. You observe how the curyes lie progres- 
sively higher as the d^ree of dispersion increases, while 
at tiie same time they move from the side of the shorter 
wave lengths to tiiat of the longer.' 

' In tbe ecqierimentB represented in the figure, the concentration, of the 
ooUotda is only about half that of the molecular solution. The specific color 
intcnnty may not tbcnfore be deduced from the figure. See The Stxdbebq, 
Die EiHteDi der MoMflle, 61. 
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§14. 



The principle of continxiity holds not only for the in- 
tensity and quality of the colors of dispersed systems but 
also for their optical rotation. Fig. 27 shows a series of 
curves which E. Nav assart and I' obtained in a study 
of the optical rotation of tannin of different degrees of dis- 
persion. The ordinary aqueous solution of tannin, made 
by dissolving tannin in water, >epresents a polydispersoid, 
in other words, one in which there are particles of different 
degrees of dispersion. Most of the tannin is in colloid solu- 
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tion yet some of it, as even Graham knew, will pass through 
parchment paper, and is therefore in a state of higher 
dispersion. By using different grades of dialyzing mem- 
branes we can obtain different fractions of the aqueous 
tannin. Tannin is molecularly soluble in organic solvents. 
When the optical rotations of these different tannin solu- 
tions are compared, the coarsest tannin is found to produce 
the greatest rotation, the molecularly dispersed tannin the 
> E. Navabsakt, KoU.-Zeitsclir., 13, 97 (1913); Koll(»ikhem. Boh., S, 
3»'(1914}. 
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least. The behavior of two such tannin solutions, repre- 
sentii^ the extremes of dispersion, is indicated in the upper- 
most and lowermost curves of Fig. 27. Between them 
are fotmd the ciuT'es characteristic of tannin solutions 
which have dialyzed through parchment paper and fish 
bladder. These membranes have different sized pores, the 
fish bladder allowing larger aggregates to pass through than 
the parchment paper. As the order of the curves shows 
clearly, the specific optical rotation increases progressively 
in passing from the molecularly dispersed tannin to its 
colloid form. 

I believe you will agree with me when I say that a study 
of the changes in optical properties accompanying changes 
in the degree of dispersion proves in unequivocal fashion 
the correctness of the principle of continuity. 

§15. 

Not all the physical properties of dispersed systems have 
as yet been studied systematically from this point of view. 
But this is hardly to be wondered at, for this way of look- 
ing at the question is not yet ten years old.' We strike a 
difficiilt and still ill-defined field in the general relations 
between degree of dispersion and the electrica} behavior of 
colloids. Since it covers a series of properties which play 
a great r61e in special colloid chemistry I shall touch upon 
it briefly. 

Most colloid systems, hke most coarse dispersions, have 
an electric chaise. We recognize it and its sense by send- 
ing an electric current through the system. When electri- 
cally charged, a colloid moves in an electric field — we 
observe the phenomenon of electrophoresis. The migra- 

I WoLFOASO OarwALD, KoU.-Zeitschr., 1, 291, 331 (1907); also Gmndriae 
der KoUcndcheiiue, 1. AuB. Dresden, 1909. Here waa emphAHized, bo far as 
I know for the first time, the importance of tlie etudy of theee transition 
phenomena and ben too was suggested the curve-like nature of the vari- 
attong in phyaictMthemical properties with changes in degree of dispermon. 
Two jrean later i^tpmred the obeervationa of The SvxDBERa and his pupils 
irtiich fcdlowed tbb suggestions of my earlier papers. 
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tion of a colloid is easily seen when the points of two wire 
electrodes are dipped into a drop of an\- dispersoid on a 
microscopic slide, or when the dispersoid is poured into a 
XJ tube and a current is sent through it. I show you here 
two U tubes in one of which I ha\e a mastic sol, in the 
other a colloid iron hydroxid (demonstration).' The elec- 
tric current of the laboratory (110 volts) has been passing 
for about five minutes through both.* The tubes have been 
placed in parallel. To the right is the positive pole, the 
anode. You observe how in the tube containing mastic 
the liquid is almost colorless about the cathode, while a 
thick white mass has collected about the anode. Col- 
loid mastic wanders to the positive pole. It is therefore 
negatively charged. A reverse behavior is observed in 
the iron hydroxid. The colloid has collected in thick flakes 
about the cathode. It is therefore positively charged. 

It is often possible to detect the sense of the electric 
charge of a colloid, even without the aid of a current, by 
very simple means. I have hung up here some strips of 
ordinary filter paper, the lower ends of which may be 
dipped into different colloid solutions. As you know, 
liquids tend to ascend such strips of filter paper through 
capillarity, I have here the colloid solutions of two blue 
dyes, alkaU blue and night blue. Let me dip the ends of 
two filter paper strips into them, and even as I talk to you, 
you note the following: in the alkafi blue the dye ascends 
together with the aqueous dispersion medium. The water 
is slightly ahead, liut nevertheless the dye follows close 
behind. In fifteen minutes it may have covered ten or 
more centimeters (demonstration). The night blue behaves 
totally differently. The water ascends far in advance of 
the dye. In other words, there is a separation of the dye 

' Instead of these colloids, berlin blue or colloid graphite (negative) or 
night blue and alkali blue (positive and negative) may he used. 

Since the speed of elect rophoraais is roughly proportional la the differ- 

* iu potential, it is well to use currents of high potential and small 

' smount. Overheating and the disturbances incident thereto must be care- 

' fully avoided. 
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rom the dispersion medium. After a quarter of an hour 
the dye will have concentrated at a point a little above 
the surface of the liquid, but it will not have followed the 
water (demonstration).' 

Let me next show you two experiments with different 
colloids of graphite (demonstration). The dispersed pha-se, 
the graphite, is the same in both, but the dispersion media 
are different. The two have been subjected to a "capillary 
analysis." This first dish contains colloid graphite in 
water (aquadag); the second, colloid graphite in mineral 
oil (oildag) diluted somewhat with ligroin. The watery 
colloid has ascended with the water, but in the oily colloid 
the colloid phase has concentrated below, while the dis- 
persion medium has alone ascended the strip. 

According to F. Fighter and N. Sahlbom this difference 
in ascent is to be explained through the difference in the 
electric charge of the colloids. Negatively charged colloids 
ascend with their dispersion media, while the positively 
charged are held fast near the surface of the liquid and 
therefore separate from their dispersion media. The ex- 
planation of this is to be found in the fact that filter paper 
m contact with water assumes a negative electrical charge. 
Therefore when a positively charged colloid comes in con- 
tact with the paper the colloid becomes fixed electrostatic- 
ally. A negatively charged colloid, on the other hand, 
because of the sinailarity of the charges, goes by undisturbed,' 

An important and much overiooked fact regarding this 
electric charge of one and the same dispersed phase is its 

■ Particularly suitable concentrations are 0.2% night blue and 1.0% alkali 
blue. 

' The experiment with colloid graphite in ligroin is not free from objec- 
tions. It is poeaible that the filter paper assumes toward ligroin and like 
subataocea a different charge than toward water. To explain the behavior 
under such circumstances, the i<euoad a^uraption would have to be made 
lliat the graphite in oil maintains itfl negative charge, which according to 
the experimentH «( G. Quincke is not true for the charge of sulphur particles 
in turpentine and in water [Wiedemann's .^^nnalen, 113, 513 (1861)]. A 
careful study of tbeee relationships as well as of the whole capillsiy method 
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tt¥«}y eiianm iroc Eijdrox^ x-is. A ^nfkiEx iDastratkn 
o€ the Tviabilny oc tfae cinrcne ^barw is. one ukI the 
same eoOoid b fnriusfaed by tbe- :>jQ»vin^ expenment of A. 
I/yrrERxcfiEB. Elhfaer & piativeh' or a DecanrelT chargied 
sflvo* iodid a^y be obuiced a: desre by ^T^^Ti^^g a dOute 
sohittoQ of fSver nitrate with on.« •x piotA^iim kxlid. 
When the pot&sehmt totSd h pound into an exces of atver 
nitrate, we obt&in a pasitivriy chained coIkHd. If we pro* 
ceed in a revere way. poaring the nitrate into the iodid 90 
that the latter is pre^oit in excess, we produce a negatively 
charged colloid. 

Then th«c are colloids which have only a vwy faint eleo- 
trical charge. Protein and starch solutions very ft^e of 
electroh'tes belong in this class. Throu^ the addition of 
aluminium fnilphate. colloid gold can also be "discharged," 
or "oppfj^itely" charged, so that it either may not move 
at all in an eleotric field or may move toward the negative 
p«")le. 

The ixlocil'j of colloid migration practically equab that 
of ions and c^iarsely dbper-ed particles. But since accurate 
studif"! are still lacking on thi.« relation of degree of dis- 
persion to Hpeed of migration in an electric field, it may 
not y(;t Im; f;orif;luded that the latter is independent of the 
frjrmor.* lA-(;n among the molecular dispersoids the larger 
and more complex ions migrate more slowly than those 

III Kjchtkii-Wahmiom i.n much needed sinee tlie experimental facts do not 
(ilwdyH aKTiit with l.hft simple Hohenie outlined iu the text above. See A. W. 
TmiMAH nii'l J. I). (;ahhan-d, Chcm. Zentr., 1114 (191S); Wolfga-vo Ost- 
w*j,ii, KiJIniilelinin. U<;ih., 10, 107 fl909); R. Keller, various p&peis in the 
K..lloi.l-/,.Titi«:lirift Hinee I'KiO. etc. 

' InNiiflitieiit eoiiHidftration if (tiven the tact that not only the amount but 
the nfd"" lit th« clectrie cluiDtPH in dispersed aystems vary as greatly as the 
lU-nr-i- 'if ili«rn-r»<i"ii. .Sh! WoLroASti Ohtwald, Koll.-Zeitachr., M, 79 (1918). 

■ SiHi fi,r exiiinple H. FnEnKDLiCTR, Kapillarchemie, 233, Leipzig, 1909 but 
alM> tlio nnwer viewn oT G. von Hevmt, Koll.-Zeitschr., 21, 129 (1917). 
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of higher dispersion. It is reasonable to expect, therefore, 
that colloids will move still more slowly. 

When we inquire about transition phenomena, the dearth 
of available systematic investigations and the complexity of 
the phenomena make it impossible to establish here as simple 
and definite relations as were possible when discussing 
optical properties. Even the newer literature still argues 
the question of whether colloids are "ions" or not. In 
answering this, much depends on what we understand by 
"ions." If the term is used simply to cover all material 
carriers of electricity, then colloids and even coarsely dis- 
persed particles must be regarded as ions, for masses of elec- 
tricity are, of course, transported whenever any of these 
dispersed particles move in an electric field. But if by ions 
we mean only those material carriers of electricity which 
follow the laws of Fakaday, as do the ions in salt solutions, 
if, in other words, the particles must always be the carriers 
of equivalent amounts of electricity, then colloid and 
coarsely dispersed particles are not to be counted among 
them; for to the present time no one has proved the validity 
of Faraday's law for electrophoresis; and present knowl- 
edge indicates that the law does not hold in its ordinary 
form for colloids.' The influence of concentration upon 
etectrophoric "conductivity" seems to be quite different in 
the case of the colloids and coarsely dispersed systems from 
that of a similar change in the case of the molecularly dis- 
persed electrolytes. There exist, however, some interesting 
analogies between the behavior of colloids and the properties 
of gaseous ions, in other words, those re.sponsible for electrical 
conductivity in gases.' Among these, too, are such as do not 
follow Faraday's law. Here the influence of changes in 

' For further details regarding diacrepancica between the behnvior of 
normal and of Golloid iona, see, for example, Wolfoano Ostwald, Koll.- 
Zeit«chr., 7, 132 (1910). The mathematics on page 152 of (his article re- 
RBrding the eimilarities in the diffusion coefEcients ia, however, incorrect, 
aoce in the definition of diifueiou coefficients an error waa made in their 
vUuee. 

' See the preceding footnolfl. 
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concentration upon the conductivity of the gas is not the 
same as that observed in aqueous electrolytes. Just as in 
the case of colloid electrophoresis, we know gaseous systems 
in which predominate carriers of one kind, either positive 
or negative ions. In them electricity is carried predomi- 
nantly in one direction. The migration of gaseous ions under 
the influence of an electric current may be deviated by 
exposure to a magnetic field. This is a phenomenon which 
may be observed in colloids,' but not in normal aqueous 
electrolytes. These considerations would seem to in(^cate 
that further investigation of the analogies between electro- 
phoric phenomena as observed in colloids and gases is likely 
to yield simpler and better material for the establishment of 
our principle of continuity than has thus far the study of 
the analogies between colloids and aqueous electrolytes. 

§16. 
Allow me in conclusion to touch upon a series of properties 
which again show the importance of the degree of dispersion 
upon the physieo-ehemieal behavior of dispersed systems. 
It ia a fact which has as yet received too little attention that 
such fundamental values as the maximum solubility, the 
freezing point and the melting paint of a substance vary in 
marked fashion with the size of the particles of the material 
concerned. Thus, as far as known, the solubiUty of solids 
(in molecularly dispersed form) always increases vnlh increase 
in the degree of dispersion. The old experiments of G. Stas 
already suffice to show how true this is. Stab found the 
solubility of silver chlorid in the precipitated form (in other 
words, as particles of approximately colloid size) to be a 
hundred times greater than the solubility of this same sub- 
stance when granular or coarsely dispersed.' This behavior 

> See J. J. KoBBoKodow, Koll.-Zeitechr., 7, 129 (1910), as weQ as my re- 
markfl following Koshonocjow's paper. 

■ For details and for further examples see Woltgano Ostwald, Hand- 
book of Colloid Chemistry, trans, by Martin H. Fischer, second English 
edition, Philodclpliia, 1919. See also the newer work of T. Gi^veetmbki, 
Kolloidchem. Beih., 6, 147 (1914) who could coRfiim the finding of Stas 
only in part. 
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Is not peculiar to silver chlorid, but holds for all solid sub- 
stances. In analogous manner, the freezing point of water 
is lowered, not only through the presence in it of niolecularly 
dispersed phases but simply by being allowed to freeze in a 
dispersed form, as when it is confined in capillary spaces. 
The water which has been allowed to soak into a clay sphere 
does not freeze until — 0.7° C, and wet filter paper does 
not stiffen until ~ 0.1° C. is reached. These are not simply 
phenomena of mere under-cooling, let it be noted. Looked 
at from the ordinary point of view, these facts simply indi- 
cate that determinations of the freezing point, were they 
carried out in capillary tubes, would always show too great 
values. But regarded from the point of view of the disper- 
soid chemist, they cannot help but suggest that the lowering 
of the freezing point in molecularly dispersed systems is also 
nothing but a "capillary" phenomenon; to him, the pres- 
ence of molecules and ions divides the solvent into many 
tiny capillary divisions through which the slight depression of 
freezmg point noted, for instance, in the coarsely dispersed 
clay sphere, is compounded to attain- the great values 
characteristic of molecularly dispersed solutions.' 

I One might aasume that the dcpresaion of the freesing point of a di»- 
petsoid is proportional to its internal specific surface, in other words to the 
quotient of surface of the dLipen«J phase (]kt unit weight) and the volume 
of the dispersion medium. The value A mol. = 1.84°, the molar depres- 
sion of the freezing point of molecularly dispersed aqueous systems, would 
then repreaeot the cnpillary depression of maximally dispersed systema 
(molecules and ions) containing one mol of the dispersed phase in the liter 
of water. In such maximally dispersed systems matters may then be sim- 
plified by suhetituting tor the specific surface the eoncentration of the dis- 
persed phase, that is to say, the number of particles in the unit volume, 
since in such maximally dispersed systems all the particles have practically 
the same size. Such conditions obtain, however, only in extreme cases as 
in "infinilelj-" dilute solutions and not in concentrated solutions nor in 
such as are admixed with polymeric, associated or colloid particles. All 
the latter yield too small depressions of the freezing point as compared with 
the molecular solutions. In urtler to get the normal, maximal A value in 
Bitch instances, a larger number of the large particles must be present in the 
unit volume. 

it, for simplicity's sake, we assume a simple proportion to exist between 
ipecific surface and freezing point depression, the specific surface (Om) of 
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The melting point of a substance also changes with the 
idegree of its dispersion. It is lower as the degree of dispel 
* aion is increased. Few of the organic chemists, who make 

tDolecular particles of an average diameter of 0.1 itii to the specific surface 
(Qk) of colloid partielai having a diameter of 100 mi, if buth were spheres, 
would be aa about S.IO* : S.lff or as 1000 : 1. Se« WoLifaANQ Ostwaij), 
Handbook of Colloid Chemistry, trauslated by Martin H. Fischer, second 
i£ngii8h edition, 91, Philculelphia, 1919. In order to obt&in the eame specific 
liRirface, 1000 times as many colloid particles would therefore be needed in the 
Line unit volume us when molecules are used. 

Id order to obtain the normal or nuucimal depresaion of the freeiing point 
in water, a gram-molecule (107.2 grams) of gold, or, roughly, about 200 grams, 
would therefore have to be molecidarly dissolved in 1000 cc. of wut«r. A 
molar solution of molecularly dispersed gold would therefore contain about 
20 percent gold; a molar colloid sotutioa of gold possessed of the same spe- 

200 X 1000 
cific surface would have to contain ■ j-^__ ■ , in other words, 200 parte of 

gold to one part of water. Thia means that not until wc dealt with a gold 
mud containing 90.5 percent colloid p>ld and about O.S percent water would 
we obtain a depression of the freezing point of !.&4°. A gold mud made 
up of particles 100 |i^ in diameter and containing about 5 percent of water 
would show a A value of aimul 0.1°. TliD same value woulil be shown by 
a mud containing particles tO fi^ in diameter and about 33 percent of water. 
On the other hand, a 2 percent gold koI (which belongs to the most concen- 
trated qf the gold sols that can be produced under normal circumstancee) 
would, if its particles were 100 inti in diamelar, be expeeted to show a de- 
pKBsion of only 0.00018°; if the particles were 10 /iii, a depression of 0.OO184. 
These are values which correspond with those obtained experimentally. 

If we assume further that the capillary depression of the freezing point 
is independent of the specific chemical composition of the dispersed phase 
as taught in the classical solution theory, a dispersoid like wet filter paper 
which shows a A value of— 0.1° and is poaeessed according to U. Bechhold 
of pores about 1 it = 1000 ^m in diameter, would have a eoncentration of 
09 per cent solid material or a water content of about 1 percent. Sim- 
ilarly, a dispersoid of the type of the clay sphere of von BAcnuETJirtr, to 
which u pore value not exceeding 200 itit may be attributed, and which shows 
a A of — 0.7° would have a concentration of 99.3 percent or a water content 
of about 0.7 percent. As a matter of fact, much larger amounts of water 
have probably l>een absorbed in both these instances, even though the de- 
pression of the freezing point would theoretically be expected to be greatest 
when tlie waleT content is lowest. The facts argue for the conclusion that 
at least a part of tlie pores and spaces in filter paper and clay spheres are 
,1 d emdedly smaller than the assigned values. This conclusion is in harmony 
jj^WUi the observed fa*;ts. The presence, moreover, of molecularly dissolved 
^Hfaurities also tends, naturally, to give the observed depressions of the freez- 
^^^Ep^t fictitiously high values. 
^^^Hbm remarks are merely intended to indicate the possibilities of a cau^^ 
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Buch melting point determinations almost daily, know how 
great such lowering may be. P. Pawlow.i for example, 
found finely powdered salol, antipyrin, etc. (but in which 
the individual particles were still microscopically visible) 
to melt at a temperature 7° below that at which larger par- 
ticles did. F. Meissner,* on the other hand, states that 
thifi effect does not appear until the particles are submicro- 
Bcopic in size, so that the question of just where such an 
^ect becomes appreciable is still debatable. 

ImagiQe such changes as observed in these relatively 
coaiBely dispersed systems to be continued over into the 
leahn of the colloids. It seems as if every property may in 
this realm assume a new value, wherefore we need not be 
surprised to find colloids exhibiting physico-chemical re- 
actioas which the coarsely dispersed material shows not at 
all 

According to what is known as Wenzel's law, the reaction 
vdix^y of solids with liquids is proportional to the area of 
contact. It need not surprise us to find, in consequence, 
when the enormous surface presented by a colloid becomes 
available for reEiction purposes — we shall return to this 
point in a later lecture — that colloid sulphur, for instance, 
seta as an energetic reducing agent for silver salts, a property 
which coarsely dispersed sulphur does not show at all ;* and 
that colloid platinum still decomposes hydrogen peroxid 
when but one gram atom of the metal is present in seventy 
million Uters of the dispersion medium (G. Bredig). Wc 
shall have occasion later to return to these catalytic effects. 

lUT theory of these and allied phenomena. For tlie detailed development 
rfweh, quantitative experimenta mu8t first he cnrried out in co.in-ely (lis- 
I«wl Bystemfl Lke capillaries. That meii.saremciif« uiHin such coarsely dis- 
Pt«d sj-stema may t>e used after the fashiim of the ivi'll known experiments 
^ 1. Pesbin for the calculation of the constants of molecularly dispersed 
■yitcDiB can also merely be pointed out here. 

' P. Pawlow, Koll.-Zeitschr., 7, 37 (1909) where references to his earlier 
■orii m&y be found. 

' F. Meisbnek, Zeitschr. f. anorR. Chem., 110, 109 (1!)20). 

' M. Raffo »nd A. Phsboni, Koll.-Zeitschr., 7, 158 (I9I0). 
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We need not, however, be surprised to find that still more 
highly dispersed metallic colloids prove less ^ective in 
decomposing hydrogen peroxid/ for we know that molecu- 
larly or ionically dispersed platinum (such as platinic 
chlorid) has but slight or no catalytic action. We observe 
again a curve showing a fnaTimiim and one of the same type, 
therefore, as previously noted in discussing the relation 
between color intensity and degree of dispersion. Coarsely 
dispersed and molecularly dispersed metals have little or no 
catalytic action, while those colloidally divided worlt most 
eneigetically. At a certain point in this middle r^on 
appears the maximum. 



§17. 

The subject of the relation between phy»co-chemical 
properties and d^ree of dispersion is very great and I could 
continue much longer with it, but perhaps I have tired you 
already. If so, I beg you to remember that the whole 
present day concept of the colloids stands and falls with the 
recognition of these relations. We are justified in regarding 
the colloids as special examples of the dispersed systems 
only if we are able to show that the properties of colloid 
systems blend gradually into the properties of the coarsely 
dispersed systems on the one hand, and into those of the 
molecularly dispersed on the other. This new concept is but 
a flimsy hypothesis as long as it cannot be experimentally 
proved. 

I hope that I have succeeded in bringing you such experi- 
mental proofs, even though, as I have emphasized, many 
parts of the subject have not yet been worked out in detail. 
The primary characteristic of a coUoid is its special degree of 
dispersion. If this is true, then colUnd chemistry becomes 
primarily not the science of the properties of a special group 
of avbsUinces, but that of the properties of a physico-chemical 

> See St. Rubzntax, Zeitschr. f. phyeik. Chem., 86, 681 (1913). 
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state ivio which any substance may be brought.^ Like the 
acieace of crystallography, colloid chemistry deals with a 
special physico-chemical state of matter. There exists, of 
com^e, a special colloid chemistry also which details the 
specific variations which any chemical substance may show 
when it happens to appear in the colloid state, just as 
remarks attached to a discussion of any chemical substance 
which are crystallographic in character may be found in our 
text-books. Formerly it was believed that colloid chetnistry 
had spent itself when it had thus described in footnote 
fashion the colloid properties of chemical compounds. 
Today we inmst upon the existence of colloid chemistry as 
an independent division of the physico-chemical sciences. It 
is the science of the colloidally dispersed state. The estab- 
lishment of this fact was, in brief, the main purpose of 
today's lecture. 

' Sinoe ia recent yeara this concluaion has often been attributed to P. P. 
Toir Wkhiahv I msjr be permitted to point out that it is mine; see Oppen- 
heimer's ^uidbuoh der Biochemie, 1, 853 (1908); also GnindriBa der Kol- 
loidobemi^ 1. Aufl., Dnsden, IQOS. 
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THIRD LECTURE. 

THE CHANGES IN STATE OF COLLOIDS. 

Our previous lectures have dealt for the most part with 
the general physical chemistry of the coUmd stale, or of the 
dispersed stale in general. I have tried to show you where 
the colloid systems fit into the great general scheme of the 
dispersed s^tems. Today we shall discuss the colloidally 
dispersed systems more specifically. This does not mean, 
of course, that these possess properties for which there are 
no anato^es in the neighboring realms of dispersion, for, as 
already empha^zed, we pass gradually from the coarse 
dispersions into the colloids and through these into the 
molecularly dispersed systems — but a whole series of 
phenomena shows itself either most markedly or least 
intensely in the colloid realm and may in this sense be 
r^arded as specific for the colloid state. These phenomena 
will absorb our chief interest today, and it will be our special 
problem to discover what special changes these typical 
colloids suffer when exposed to different external conditions. 
We shall, therefore, start with colloid systems, expose them 
to different experimental conditions and see what happens. 
What we observe may justly be termed the special physical 
chemistry of the colloid state. 

§1. 
The considerations of our previous lectures again permit 
us to predict what must be the nature of a large number of 
these changes in the colloid state. Ignoring certain radical 
clumges which have to do with gross destruction of the 
colloid itself by chemical means, what are the changes which 
a colloid may suffer? It may, first of all, undergo changes 
in ita degree of dispersion. These changes may be limited 
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to the region of the colloid realm itself, or they may extend 
beyond this into the realms of the molecularly dispersed or 
the coarsely dispersed. These changes which occur within 
the limits of the colloid realm itself we call the internal 
changes in state, thus distinguishing them from the radical 
changes in state which take us beyond these Umits. Of 
particular importance are the changes in degree of disper- 
sion occurring at the limit between coarsely dispersed and 
colloid systems. Decreases in degree of dispersion resulting 
in coarsely dispersed systems are designated coagulalions. 
Liquid colloids are also known as sols; their coagulation 
products, as gels. Increases in degree of dispersion are 
designated peplizationSf because they simulate the solution 
phenomena observed when solid proteins are acted upon by 
ferments. Obviously th^e two great classes of changes in 
state can be foretold. 

§2. 
Another great group of changes in state is connected with 
changes in the type of the dispersed phase in colloids. You 
will recall that there are colloids of the composition solid + 
hquid {suspensoids} and Hquid + Uquid (emulsoids). We 
shall consider these in detail today. It is an interesting fact 
that one and the same colloidally dispersed material may 
vary in one and the same dispersion medium between solid 
and liquid; as we shall see later, the colloid particles may 
DOSS gradually from the solid to the Uquid state. This is, 
particularly true of the hydrated or solvated colloids, in. 
vbich the dispersed particles carry about with them more 
ork^ of the dispersion medium in combined form. The' 
uwtes is analogous to the behavior of a piece of gum arabio 
wkklt may show all transitions from a brittle solid to a liquid, 
(llgnndiiig upon the amount of water it has taken up. After 
I tev* Aowed you the experiments accompanying today's' 
th«%mi vou *Tli be astonished at the great v6\& played by 
^bH> rfcanfiT in the type of the dispersed particles. Tlw 
I <d gelation and of swelling belong under this 
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§3. 

I But we can foresee the existence of even a third class of 
s. Were you ordered to sketch a colloid you would 
no doubt make it look something like Fig. 28, A. You 
would naturally assiune that the colloid is distributed uni- 

Ifonnly through the mass. But closer study shows that this 
li only approximately true. Wherever the colloid comes in 
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.. — Diagram illustrating the concept of adsorption. 

contact with a surface (as the vessel wall or the air) it tails 
to maintain a uniform spacial distribution. At the surfaces 
of contact the concentration becomes different from that 
obtaining in the inner parts of the colloid mass. The 
surfaces contain either less or more of the dispersed phase 
than the rest of the system, as indicated in Fig. 28, B. 
Usually the colloid tends to concentrate in the surfaces. 
These changes in concentration are commonly designated as 
■adior-ption. It was the American giant, Willard Gibbs, 

lo first pointed out that at the surfaces of dispersed sys- 

is a different concentration was to be expected than 

prevails in the body of the dispersoid. Gibbs did not, of 

course, either know or use this modem concept of the 

■rsed systems, but his deductions were of such general 

,ure that they apply also to the special field which we are 
russing. Adsorption phenomena are of great variety and 
(lay a great r61e in many different ways in the changes in 
etate of colloids. 

It must be remembered that changes in degree of disper- 
in type of dispersed phase and in its spacial distribution, 
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eo n g tiltt tc by no means all the possible changes in state. 
Natber do these three groiqn of phenomoia appear sin^y; 
the^' frequently appear in combination. The many com- 
binations possible and the innumerable resultant changes in 
state constitute the prime reasons for the great instability 
of the colloids. Even Graham said that rest never ruled 
in the colloid state. These facts render apparent why the 
sci^itific study of the changes in state of colloids is of such 
great interest and why such particulariy complicated 
phenomena as those of life take place in colloid media and 
only in such. 

H- 
But let us leave these theoretical consideratioDS and return 
to the experimental. By what experimental methods may 
we study qualitatively and quantitatively the changes in the 
state of colloids? A first fact ever to be borne in mind is 
that changes in the state of a colloid always take time; 
differently expressed, they occur at definite velocities. They 
take time as do chemical reactions, but differ from these in 
that their end states are not so cleariy defined. The end 
products of a chemical reaction are definite chemical com- 
pounds with constant properties; the changes in state of a 
coUoid may halt when any degree of dispersion or hydration 
has been attained. The kinetic element, therefore, serves 
to characterize colloid changes in state even more markedly 
than it does the changes obsen'ed in the fields of "pure" 
diemistry. It is for this reason that the ideal method of 
studying colloid changes always proves to be a kinetic one. 
But it also follows that the characteristics of gelation, of 
swelling, of coagulation, etc., will never be marked by clearly 
defined "point's." For instance, it is impossible to say that 
a protein solution coagulates when the concentration of 
twenty percent ammonium sulphate has been reached. A 
"slight turbidness" is likely to be observable at ten percent; 
a "marked turbidness," at fifteen percent; a "bepnning 
precipitation," at seventeen percent, etc. Nor will such a 
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piotem be suddenly coagulated if its temperature is decreased 
a degree. The expression of such findings in the terms of 
kinetics is far better.' 

In the case of the simpler changes in the colloid state, as 
when the degree of dispersion is merely altered, we may 
follow the chaises in the size of the particles by employing 
the ultramicroscope, ultrafiltration, etc., and plotting the 
results as a velocity curve; or we may utilize the principle 
discussed in a previous lecture according to which every 
physico-chemicfd property of a colloid varies with its degree 
of dispersion. In this way I demonstrated to you the 
increase in the size of the particles during coagulation in a 
gold sol when calling your attention to the changes in color 
from red to blue. In compUcated cases we still have recourse 
to such indirect methods. We measure, for example, 
changes in conductivity, in turbidity, in viscosity, etc., and 
then from their value parallel them with changes in the state 
of the colloid. Of course, we try to choose properties which 
are eaeily measured and of such prominence as to change 
with but slight alterations in state. The methods must, 
moreover, permit a study of the changes in state without 
causing a destruction of the colloid itself. 

We observe changes in the internal state of colloids in 
great variety in such materials as gelatin, albumin, rubber 
or cellulose. We have called these colloids solvated emul- 
Boids and will learn more of them shortly. One of their most 
conspicuous physico-chemical properties and one intimately 
associated with their internal state is their flscosity. No 
better example of its importance can be given than appears 
in the fact that the Faraday Society in 1913 devoted a 

' So far oe I know, I was the firat to emphasize that changes in state should 
by definitian receive kinetic treatment instead of being churacterized by the 
euatomttiy "points." Sec my Grundrisa der Kolloidchemie, I. Aufl., 2C7, 
Draden, 1909; also, Kolt.-Zcitschr., 13, 218 and 246 (1013); Die nouere 
Entwicklung der KoUoidchemie, 18, Dresden, 1912, Following these sug- 
gestions of mine, there appeared the papers of H, Paivb, H. Frecndi.ich, 
N. Ibhoaka, etc. See Koll.-Zeitschr, 11, 115 (1912); KoU.-Zcitachr., 12, 
230 (1913); Kollmdchem. BeUiefte, i, 24 (1912), where references to further 
papaa will be found. 
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whole meeting to its discussion.^ Over a dozen colloid 
chemists spent two sessions on this special theme. Nor 
could I do better to illustrate the variety and importance 
of the internal changes in state of which a colloid is capable 
than by giving you an outline of some viscosity studies. 

§5. 
Anyone who has busied himself with dialj-sis or diffusion 
experiments soon discovers that there are two distinct 
classes of colloids among the many non-dialyzing, non- 
diffusing dispersoids with which he may work. Their 




Flo. 29, — DiagTiim illustrating the reliitjon between viscosity and 
conccDtratiou iu difTerenl types of coUoidu. 

behavior is totally different. Especially evident Is the 
great viscosity of the one as compared with that of the 
other. Colloids of gold or of tho metallic sulphids hardly 
alter the viscosity of their dispersion media. In low 
concentration these colloids are as mobile as their "sol- 
vents" by themselves and even in high concentrations 
their viscosity increases are :)nly arithmetric in type. Thia 
is shown in curve A of Fig. 29. The behavior is char- 
acteristic of the soUd + liquid type of colloids, the sus- 
pensoids. 

Colloids like gelatin which we said above are hydrated 
emulsoids behave entirely differently. They show enor- 
' See Eoll.-Zcitschr., 12, Heft 5 (1913). 
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nous viscosity values in even very low concentrations, 
and with every increase in the concentration of the coUoid, 
the viscosity value mounts enormously, as shown in curve 
B of Fig. 29. As you know, gelatin in water shows all 
possible viscosity values from that of pure water to that 
of a solid jelly within the concentration realm of a two 
percent solution. We know other emulsoids which will 
show such variations from unit viscosity to infinity (the 
viscosity of solids) within even narrower ranges of con- 
centration. Castor oil soap, for example, is an ahnost solid 
jelly at a concentration of 0.1 percent, if a certain amotmt 
of alkali is present; and similarly striking figures may be 
cited for other organic colloids.' 



Besides these great absolute and relative effects of 
concentration upon viscosity, other factors influence it, 
as temperature. As you know, the viscosity of molecules 
decreases steadily with increase in temperature. The 
viscosity of pure water, for instance, decreases some 
2 percent for every degree of rise in temperature between 
0° and 25° C. But in gelatin solutions such decrease in 
viscosity is enormously greater. In concentrated solu- 
tions or in gels the decrease is so great within certain tem- 
perature limits that phenomena are observed which seem 
analogous to the melting of homogeneous solids. Within 
a temperature range of but a few degrees, there occurs a 
faU in viscosity from the values characteristic of soUds to 
those characteristic of fluids. It is an important fact, too, 
that the observed change is a progressive one and not 
Buch a sudden change in state as is observed, for example, 
in the melting of a crystal. 

High viscosity values are observed even in nonrsolvcUed 
emulsoids. Concentrated sulphur solutions, for example, 
may show a salve-like consistency. There exist many 

1 Furtliar examples are detailed in the paper of W. DShlx, Kotl.-ZdtachT., 
U, 73 (1913). 
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theoRtkal msons «iiy Ac liquid sUte of Uk diqieraed 
phase sboold alone suffice to 'Tjilain on ^ physical basis 
the great viscaaty erf the emulsoids.* 

§7. 

Besides concaitiation and toi^iaature, otbo- less drastic 
changes in external conditions alter the viscoeity of sol- 
vBted emulsoids. Simple -shaking or repeated passage 
throu^ a capillary, for instance, often suffice to decrease 
viscosity as has been (^iserv'ed in milk. The viscosity also 
falls when emulsoids are kept for a time at higher temperar- 
tures. In fact, time alone will effect viscodty changes. A 
colloid needs but to be left alone for a time in order 
that changes in its \iscosity may be observed, — sometimes 
an increase, as in gelatin, at other times, a decrease, as in 
starch. 

Of course, the addition of extraneous substances, both 
electrohtes and uon-electroK-tes, sufEces to influence the 
■\Tscosity of colloids. I show you here a series of gelatin 
solutions to which variotis substances have been added 
(demonstration). The first tube contains a pure two and 
one-half percent gelatin. It b, as you see, a solid jelly 
which on hard shaking separates in pieces from the wall 
of the tube. The second tube contains the same concen- 
tration of gelatin, but to it have been added several per- 
cent of drj- magnesium sulphate. The jelly is decidedly 
stiffer and does not break to pieces on hard shaking. The 
sulphates, citrates, phosphates, etc., all increase the vis- 
cosity of aqueous colloids of the type of gelatin, and of 
course, to a much greater degree than when added to pure 
water. The third tube again contains the same gelatin 
but this time some potassium iodid crystals were added 
to it. As you observe when I tilt the tube, the gelatin 
has remained fluid. lodids, bromids, cyanids and certiun 
chlorids decrease the viscosity when present in certmn 

1 See cspociaUy E. Hathchek, KoU.-Zeitachr., 7, 81, 301 (1910); 8, 34 
(1011); n, 280, 284 (1»12); 12, 283 (1913); 18, S8 (1913). ' 
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concentrations. The remaining tubes show the effects of 
some added non-electrolytes. Chloral hydrate and urea 
decrease \iscosity. Alcohol in small amounts increases it. 
This problem of the effect of added substances becomes 
much complicated by the fact that one and the same sub- 
stance may either increase or decrease the viscosity, de- 
pcTiding upon the concentration in which it is added. Thus, 
gelatin solutions to which acid or alkali is added in differ- 
ent concentrations show a minimum and a maximum of 
viscosity, while when chlorids are added several minima and 
maxima of viscosity may be noted. 

AU, these varialions in viscosity correspond to changes in 
the state of the colloid systems themselves, such as changes 
in degree of dispersion, in type of dispersed phase or in 
degree of solvation. We know, for example, from ultra- 
niicroscopic and other means of investigation that in the 
ageing of dilute starch there occurs not only a decrease 
in dispersion but also a dehydration of the dispersed phase. 
The colloid particles not only give off a part of their water 
but they clump to form larger aggregates. Here a decrease 
in the viscosity parallels a decrease in dispersion and a 
passage from the liquid state toward the solid. Con- 
versely, the addition of alkali or acid in certain concen- 
trations may increase the hydration of certaiji colloids, 
as those of protein. Here the dispersed phase moves from 
the solid toward the liquid side, a change which again 
betrays itself by an increase in viscosity. 

With other colloids we are not yet sure what special 
internal changes in state are responsible for the extreme 
variations in viscosity. According to recent studies it 
seems probable, for example, that gelatin solutions while 
cooling develop an internal structure; in other words, the 
coalescence of the colloid particles yields aggregates that 
form fibrils, nets, etc. We shall return to this question 
later. The effect of adding certain substances, as salts 
in different concentrations, cannot as yet be connected in 
■ satisfactory way with the accompanying changes in 
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degree of dispeision and of hydration. To get fi^it faer« 
we need to supplement the general methods of pli^WA- 
chemical investigation with the oolloid-dieniical mes cf 
ultramicroscopy, ultrafiltration, etc. 

Our diftcussion of gelation brings us into the fidd of die 
changes in state which occur within the limits defining the 
realm of the colloids themselves. Let us begin by asking 
what happens when a gelatin solution cools and sets. What 
are the internal changes which lead to the enormous in- 
crcafieA in viscosity that are observed, for inst&nce, when 
tlie originally liquid mass gradually changes into a solid? 
Ijet me illustrate the theory of gelation by an aqierinimt. 

I have in this fla^k two liquids which at ordinaty tempera- 
ture are only partially soluble in each other, namely, phenol 
containing some water, and water containing a little phenol. 
Even at a distance you observe that they scarcely dissolve 
in each other, for as soon as I shake the flask the mass of 
liquid bhowM the white color of an emulsion (demonstra- 
tion). The solubility of phenol and water in each other 
increases greatly with increase in temperature. To prove 
this I heat tho mixture while continuously shaking it 
(demonstration). As soon as I have warmed the mixture 
to a temperature of 70° C. the emulsion clears; in other 
words, the amounts of phenol and water with which I 
started dissolve completely in each other. I could actu- 
ally add any amount more of either of the two, at this 
temperature, without their separating out. 

Above the "critical" temperature, phenol and water are 
miscible in all proportions. For this experiment I have, 
of course, not chosen indifferent amounts of phenol and of 
water, but a concentration of about 36 percent of phenol. 
This represents the "critical" concentration of phenol in 
water, the significance of which I cannot discuss further here. 

Wliilc I have been talking, the white emulsion of phenol 
and water has given way to a clear solution. We have 
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before us now a molecularly dispersed solution of the phenol 
in water. But the phenomenon to which I wish to direct 
your particular attention is to be observed when we begin 
to cool this system, either by shaking the flask in the air 
or by placing it under the water tap. You can see in ad- 
vance that as I reduce the temperature a separation of 
the sj-stem must again occur, for the solution phenomena 
that you have observed are entirely reversible. The solu- 
tion has now cooled somewhat, but if you observe closely 
you note at the same time that it has also changed in 
appearance. What was formerly a completely colorless 
liquid shows now a bluish yellow opalescence entirely iden- 
tical with the opalescence of an egg white solution, or a 
highly dispersed mastic colloid. The opalescence increases 
as the mixture cools. The similarity between the opal- 
escence in our phenol-water mixture and the opalescence 
of tj-pical colloids compels the conclusion that we have 
before us a separation of the phenol in the water in colloid 
form. In fact, consideration of the problem compels the 
conclusion that such a colloid state must be passed through 
in the course of the separation in such a system; and it 
only becomes a question as to whether we are able experi- 
mentally to maintain or "stabihze" this colloid state, when 
reached, long enough to be able to examine it carefully. 
We begin with a temperature at which we have to do with a 
molecular division of the two substances in each other and 
end with a lower one at which we have to do with a coarsely 
dispersed, or even non-dispersed, mixture of phenol and 
water. Evidently somewhere between these two extremes 
we pass through the colloid realm and the opalescence of the 
mixture before you renders it probable that we have it be- 
fore us now. Ultramicroscopic investigation furnishes 
direct proof that this opalescent critical fluid mixture is Teally 
one in which the divided phase has colloid dimensions^ 

' The analogy between critiea! flnid mixtures and colloid solutions was 
fifirl pointed out by D. Konowalow, Drudca Ann., 10, 378 (1905). With- 
out knowledge of his work 1 charaeterized these aj'st^ms aa emulsoide in 
1906. See Kolt.-Zeitmchr., 1, 335 (1907); Grundristi der Kolloidchemie, 
1, Aufl , 102, I>resdcn, 1909; W. von Lepkowbkt, Zeitechr. f. physik. Chem., 
TB, eOS (1010). 
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Other, and, in part, startling analo^es are discoverable 
between the properties of critic^ fluid mixtures and the 
properties of emulsoids, more particularly of the solvated 
emulsoids of the type of gelatin. Unfortunately, I caimot 
demonstrate all these to you. Critical liquid mixtures 
frequently show, for example, the properties of foaming, 
which are not observable in molecular solutions of these 
materials as obtained at higher temperatures. 




Fio. 30. — Viscosity of a critical fluid mixture. 



But more important still is the fact that with the ap- 
pearance of the opalescence there occurs also a remarkable 
increase in the viscosity of the mixture. As you know, the 
viscosity of every liquid increases on cooling, but in the 
case of critical fluid mixtures, this increase in viscosity is 
abnormally great in the regions of the critical temperature, 
and, after the opalescence region has been passed, the 
viscosity falls again even though the system, as a whole, 
is then at a lower temperature than before. 

If the viscosity of the phenol-water mixture before you 
is measured while being cooled, there is first observed, at 
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the temperature at which opalescence appears, a sudden 
increase in the viscosity, as shown in Fig. 30. The maxi- 
xniun visco^ty at this temperature is much ahove the 
"viscosity of dther of the two pure components. If the 
xnixture is further cooled, the opalescence disappears, 
^ving way to a white turbidness characteristic of the 
relatively coarse dispersoids. This is the state tiiat the 
r»henol-water mixtiu*e has now a^umed (demonstration). 
If we measure the viscosity of this white emulsion, we 
find it considerably less than that of the opalescent colloid 
mixture. Paralleling this appearance and loss of opal- 
escence we find the viscosity attaining a maximimi in the 
realm of colloid separation, and then falling again as shown 
in Fig. 30. 

To ^ve you some conception of the quantitative side of 
these changes in viscosity, let me read you a few figures 
that have been observed in the carefully studied critical 
fluid mixtures of isobutyric acid-water. While the viscosity 
of pure water at 20.12° C. has a value of 1.1245, and that 
of pure acid at 20.08° one of 1.983, the viscosity of a critical 
mixture of 59.93 percent acid has a value of 3.677 at 20.99°. 
The changes in viscosity become still more evident when 
the logarithms of viscosity are compared with the tem- 
peratures, as in the accompanying Fig. 30. 

This analogy between the behavior of critical fluid mix- 
tures and that of solvated emulsoids throws light, upon 
some of the changes that take place in the process of gela- 
tion. The sudden increase in viscosity of a critical fluid 
mixtiu^ when cooled is analogous to the stiffening of a 
Bolvated colloid and the process of gelation. There occurs 
in gelation, as in critical fluid mixtures, a separation of 
the colloid — a conclusion that may be verified by ultra- 
microscopic and other methods.' 

' See WoLTOANO Ostwald, Gruadriss der Kolloidchemie, I. Aufl., 347, 
Dreoden, 1909. The ultramtcroBCopic phenomena prediitted here were sub- 
Kquently disooveied &nd developed by R. Zsiqmo.vdy, W. Manz, W. Bach- 
MANN and othen. See their papers in the KoUoid-Zeitschrift. 
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In the gelation of colloids, such as gelatin, agar, albumin, 
etc., a eeparation into two well-marked phases takes place. 
As in phenol-water mixtures, there are formed, first, a con- 
c^-atraled phase rich in colloid and containing little water, 
an^seeond, a dilute phase rich in water and relatively poor 
in colloid. This is true of those colloids at least which m 
the presence of sufficient water always have the tendency 
to pass over into the liquid state and which have never 
been observed in solid, for example, crystalline form. It 
is possible, however, for phases which originally separate 
out as fluid droplets to yield later tiny solid crystals. This 
occurs in the course of time in the gelation of silicic acid 
and certain soap solutions for instance. Both silicic acid 
and certain soaps originally give rise to gels which look 
much like the ordinary emulsoid gels, yet they are dis- , 
tinguishable from these by not possessing much elasticity. 
But that which is common to all these gelations is the 
phenomenon of separation; in other words the decrease in 
the degree of dispersion of the whole system on the one 
hand, and the distribution of the dispersion medium in 
unequal concentration in the two phases on the other. 

It might now be urged against this comparison that in 
a critical fluid mixture the separation of the two phases, 
when the dispersed state is reached, is not ntaintained, but 
that a coarsely dispersed or even non-dispersed mixture 
of the two liquids ultimately comes to pass. But even 
this has found its analogue in jellying colloids. Graham 
first observed it and Ids findings have been commented 
upon many times since, though little attention has been 
paid to these comments.* 

' I have during tbe paat years made many experiments upon ayuereo^ 
without, however, having found time to bring thom to a conclusion aod tO 
publish them. Not oiily thi; torni itself but all reference to Bynereeifl eeenw 
to have disappeared from the literature. None of the ordinary text^books 
of colloid chemiatry, for example, touch upon it. I hold it and its study 
as ertraordinnrily important, as may be interred not only from what is said 
above, but from some paragraphs which are to follow. The pheuoment 
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Tien any gel is left to itaelf for a number of hours or 
ciaj-B, protected not only against infection with micro- 
organisms, but also against evaporation, a separation into 
two phases takes place. Every bacteriologist working with 
solid media has observed this. Agar slants, for example, 
squeeze off fluid droplets in the course of time, which 
coalesce to form considerable volumes of liquid. The 
liquid is usually called condensation water, a designation 
liable to confuse one, for the liquid is not the product of 
condensed water vapor, but is actually secreted by the 
colloid. The hquid is, moreover, not pure water but a 
solHtion of all the constitueyits of the gel in both colloid and 
mdecular degrees of dispersion.^ Only these constituents are 
■present in a different, that is to say lower, conceriiration. 
The "serum" given off is therefore in reality a second 
c<^oid solution secreted by the concentrated colloid, the 
whole being quite analogous to the separation phenomena 
noted in critical fluid mixtures. Graham called this sep- 
aration syneresis. It is strange how little this theoreti- 
cally and practically important phenomenon has been 
studied. 

I have never seen a gel which does not show syneresis. 
Not only do agar and gelatin (in which the amount of the 
fluid pven off increases with decreasing concentration 
of the colloid) show this behavior, but so do starch, silicic 
acid (the concentrated gels of wliich give off more fluid 
tlian the dilute), rubber, collodion, cellulose, the gelatinous 
sodium chlorid which I have already shown you, etc. 

I show you here the syneresis of a gelatin, a silicic acid and 
a viscose gel (demonstration). In order to prove that 

of ■yneroria not only cover, in my mind, a group of changes in slate eo6r(iinaI« 
witb the phenomena of swelling and of gelation, but they are possessed of 
paasibilitiee for application to scientific and technical problems of the greal- 
ert importance. See. in this connection, the \aal two lectures in Ihii) volume. 
' Aeootding to unpubliahod experiments. I demonstrated the presence in 
Ihe syncretic serum of the colloid responsible for the gelation in the fll^ 
ntpnwaed by silicic acid, gelatin, agar, starch, sodium cblorid and polymer- 
itnl ciunamie ethyl eater. The degree of dispersion of the rolloid in the 
cipriMHol iluid is, naturally, always much greater tltau in the gel. 
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the fluids which have beoi expreaeed are not amf 
or salt solutione but ooouun eoDoid material m 
ebaJl pour oS a part of the "sennn" from each ol 
Basks. To the liquid from the gelatin flask I u 
drops of dilute bydrochk>ric acid and some tann 
white cloud which develops betrays the presence o 
To this second test tube I add some copper sulph 
precipitate of coppei 
formed shows that the 
in this case also ooat 
loid material. 

The synere^ of a vi 
(see Fig. 31) is pai 
striking because of i 
ordinary extent. Ab 
thirds of the original 
of the gel separates 
licjuid form from a v 
cake. The separat 
rourse, takes time, — 
instance several years. 
Tliis phenomenon 
tTesis, therefore, closes 
of analogies between 
havior of critical fluid 
and that of hydrated 
Let me add that mii 




Fig. 31. — Syneresisof a 



study of colloids to which dehydrating materials h 
added supports the assumption that separatioi 
in "droplet" form in the process of gelation,' and 
phenomenon is analogous to that observed whei 
separates as a coarse emulsion from water. 

' See specially the studies of O. BirrecHLi and W. B. Haboi 
by WoLFOANQ Obtw&ld, GrundriM der Kolloidcfaemie, 1. AuA., SSI 
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§10. 

But the gel state may be reached not only by allowing a 
liquid mixtuie to set, but by allowing a solid to absorb a 
disposiiig mediuiu. .\s you know, a disc of solid gelatin 
goes ova into a jelly when it is thrown into water. DifTer- 
aUiy e^iresed, the gelatin swells. Such swelling nmy be 
obfien-ed in otho* colloids than gelatin and with dispersion 
media other than water. Thus, rubber swells in benzol, 
collodion in aloc^ol-ether, etc. Let me illustrate some of 
these swdlin^ snd in connection with them call your 
ittention to the more important properties of the observed 
colloid changes in state. 

I hare hae a disc of ordinary carpenter's glue, the under 
half of which has lain in water over night (demonstration). 
You obser\~e the considerable increase in volume of the 
■mnmsed portion, and, at the same time, an interesting 
(^tical change- The swollen half is white and liirbid wliili; 
the uDswollen portion has kept its brown color and relative 
transparency. The immersed portion has yielded a jelly 
wi(i corrugated surface, well-marked elastic properties, etc. 
(demonstration). 

The increase in volume when materials swell can he 
demonstrated even better in the following fashion. 1 Imve 
haeeome very thinand but slightly vulcanized rubber foil 
such as dentists and surgeons use. I have cut from il a 
paotaloon-shaped strip as indicated in A of Fig. 82. One 
of these two divisions we will now permit to swell in order 
that we may compare its change in volume with tliat of 
the unswollen portion. To do this one-half of the divided 
strip is left hanging outside a test tube while fho other half is 
tucked inside. I next carefully fill the test tube with euniol, 
or benzol. Since the swelhng, like all other colloid changes, 
takes time, I set the tube aside for a few minutes. 

The production of a gel through swelling necessitates the 
ooBtence of certain physico-chemical relationships between 
the material undergoing swelling and the liquid producing 
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it. Of the reasons for this we know but little as yet. Gel- j 
atin swells in water but not in benzol; vulcanized rubber in i 
benzol but not in water. Sometimes a definite temperature ' 
is necessary in order that swelling may take place. Starch, 
for example, does not swell at room temperatures but does 
at higher ones; potato starch 
begins to swell between 57° 
and 58° C. This swelling tem- 
perature can be determined 
very accurately' by measuring 
the \-iscosity of a starch sus- 
pension while it is being 
heated. .\s soon as the pro- 
per temperature is reached, a 
sudden great increase in the 
viscosity is noted which be- 
comes particularly evident if 
the logarithms of the viscosi- 
ties are compared as in Fig. 
33. 

It is an interesting fact that 
certain crystals, like those of 
albumin, show well-marked 
swelling. Inorganic solids also 
swell, as do even metals like 
sodium and potassium in the 
presence of liquid or gaseous ammonia. At low tempera- 
lures all these substances swell considerably without losing 
their general forms. When the ammonia is driven off, the 
pure solids or metals are again obtained. On the other 
hand, when the ammonia is allowed to act long enough all 
thiwp substances liquefy, yielding at first a doughy, highly 
vi«oiil mass which, in most cases, then goes over into a 

' *» WoLircuKii Obtwald, KoU.-Zeitechr., 13, 218 (I913>; Kleinea Prak- 
Vk\un tier Kolloitkhcraie, 38, Dresden, 1820. Regar(lin« optical niethcxla 
(it k)vh>riiiiiiiiig these ewelliug poinU, see M. Bamec, Kolloidcbem. Beihefte, 




Fio. 32. —Swelling of soft rubber. 
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colloid solution.' The same thing happens when acacia or 
rubber swells. Under the influence of the material produc- 
ing the swelling and especially at higher temperatures, the 
swelling gradually gives way to colloid solution. In some 
colloids, as in acacia, the temperature necessary for this lies 




FlQ. 33. — Changes in viscosity during the hydi 



80 low that at room temperature only solution phenomena 
may be observed. But at 0° C. the particles of acacia show 
the normal phenomena of swelling. 

Swelling can occur not only in liquids but also in vapors. 
But there is a difference, under ordinary experimental con- 
ditions, not only in the rate at which the swelling is brought 

' Regarding the swelling of metals and their ^Its in ammonia and its 
probable colloid nature, see Wolfqano Ostwald, KoUoidchem. Beihefte, 
t, 437 (1911) where referencee will be found to the literatuie. 
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breathed upon, in other words, throu^ swelling. But the 
swelling soon disappears, for the absorbed water evaporates 
rather quickly from so large a surface. 

This experiment demonstrates vi\'idly the rapidity and 
the enormous value of swelling phenomena. It is for this 
reason that they serve us in the making of certain scientific 
measurements. The principle is used in the well known 
hair hygrometer in which the change in the length of a 
stretched human hair through the humidity of the air 
constitutes the principle employed for measuring the latter. 
Why blond hair works better for these purposes than dark 
hair has not yet been settled scientifically. 

§12. 

Of great interest is the effect of the addition of various 
aubatances upon swelling. Electrolytes and non-electrolytes 
are known which not only favor but also inhibit swelling. 
Among the most powerful of those which increase the swell- 
ing of such colloids as are capable of absorbing water are 
acids and alkalies. Gelatin and hbrin, for instance, in the 
presence of acids or alkaUes will absorb several times as much 
water as when these are absent. Cyanids, iodids, chlorids, 
etc., also favor colloid swelling in certain concentrations, 
while sulphates, citrates, phosphates, alcohol, sugar, etc., 
do the opposite. On the other hand, when salt and acid are 
used in combination, the addition of salt usually brings 
about a decrease in swelling, even though the salt is of a 
kind which alone leads only to increased swelling. 

To demonstrate these effects I have here a series of dishes 
containing water, acid, alkali, potassium iodid, calcium 
chlorid and magnesium sulphate. Into each of them has 
been dropped a gelatin disc of standard weight (demonstra- 
tion). To render the discs readily visible, a trace of coUoid 
dye, namely, congo red, has been mixed with the gelatin. 
Had a molecularly dispersed dye been used it would, of 
course, have diffused out of the gelatin while this was 
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~ BTrelltng. The gelatin discs have been in these solutions 
some twenty-four hours and, as you obser\-e, the way in 
which the different substances have favored the swelling is 
as follows:' 

r acid, alkali, potassium iodjd. caldum chlorid, water, magncaiiiin sulphate. 

The disc in the acid solution is already swollen to twice the 
size of that in the pure water. 

I should like briefly to emphasize that, in the process of 
swelling, considerable heat is set free and that considerable 
quantities of enei^' suffer conversion. Swelling seeds, for 
example, can lift great weights. In a skull filled with dried 
peas and immersed in water, the swelling peas burst the 
bones of the head apart. The old Eg\-ptians used these 
swelhng phenomena for quarrying purposes when they drove 
dry wood wedges into the rocks and then made the wedges 
swell by pouring water upon them. 



§13. 
Were you now to ask me what are the internal changes in 
state which permit a solid body and a liquid or vapor to 
become a jelly, I could not give you a short and simple 
answer. I can only emphasize the following. There is, in 
the first place, a great similarity between a swelling system 
and a syncretic emulsoid system. In the swelling of the 
colloid, as I need to emphasize at this time, a small portion 
of the swelling substance always passes over into a colloid 
solution. In synercsis, on the other hand, we have also to 
do with a concentrated, practically solid phase covered by 
a dilute colloid solution. Swelling, in other words, repre- 
sents the reverse of syneresis. The whole is analogous to 
' These gclatia disca are prepared by pouring a conccntmted ipjJatin so- 
il upon a glass plate. The gelatin ia allowed to ECt, after which it is 
« aquarea which are then dried and weighed. See Wolpqanq Ostwau), 
inea Praktikum der Koiloideheinie, 82, Dresden, 1920. For denioUBtnLtiou 
s the discs arc immersed in ho to hi normal hydrochloric acid or 
n hydroxid. Half normal potassium iodid, H nonnal calcium chlorid, 
'' concentrated (saturated) magnesium sulphate solution may be 
iBtrate the salt ellecta. 
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liat may be observed when a gelatin gel, which has been 
kept at a low temperature and which shows (he phenomenon 
of syneresis. Is again exposed to a higher temperature. In 
both instances a pronounced diphasic, non-dispersed sys- 
tem gives way to a simple dispersed sj^teni, namely, the 
gel. In the process of swelling, two macroscopically differ- 
entiated systems give rise to a single dispersed one. 

The power of a solid body to yield a gel through swelling 
seems to be connected with the presence of a definite struc- 
ture. Through the extensive and masterful studies of O. 
BtyrscHU, G. Quincke and others, it has been proved that 
microscopic and ultramicroscopic discontinuities — in the 
form of meshes, cells, foams, honeycombs, etc, — are widely 
distributed in nature. Not only do those solids which are 
capable of swelling show these structures, but also many 
of the inorganic crystals as those of congealed sulphur 
and the so-called skeletons of potassium permanganate and 
ammonium chlorid. This finding is in harmony with the 
fact cited above that these crystalline substances show a 
behavior closely allied to the phenomena of swelling. That 
metals may show such structure is well known to every 
metallurgist. 

If we believe with O. Bijtschli, G. Quincke and others 
that structure is necessary before swelling can occur in a 
solid, then the process of swelUng consists, in the first place, 
of an increase in the degree of dispersion of these systems. 
This increase is then analogous to the increase in degree of 
dispersion as observed in the reversion, through heat, of a 
syneresis, or of the efTects of age in a colloid. The coarser 
structure of the soHd is, as it were, broken up; in other 
words, coarse aggregates are divided into the primary 
particles of which they are composed. As N. Gaidukow 
has found, the ultramicroscopic particles of a gel become 
smaller in the process of swelling, or at least lose their highly 
refractive character.' But in the process of swelling there 

' See N. Gaidcsow. Dimkelfeidbeleuchtung und Ultm-mikroskopie in 
der Biologie und in der Mediiin. Jena, 1910; KoU.-Zeilachr.. 6, 260 (1910). 
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oceuis another change which may, under certain circum- 
stances, actually run counter to the increase in dispersioii. 
The iodindual particles absorb the medium in which they 
are swelling; they become solraied. This increases the size 
of the particles and so fluid droplets may be formed. The 
two changes, in other words, the combination of increase 
in degree of dispersion with a change in the type of the 
dispersed substance from the side of the solid to that of the 
fluid, seem most characteristic of the process of swelling. 
Accordingly, the process of streUing represents the reverse of 
syneresis. These statements cover what is best established 
at this time regarding the changes of a disperso-chemical 
nature that occur in the process of swelling. 

§14. 

Let me add a few words r^pirding the properties of gels. 
Gels show in interesting fashion the properties of both sohds 
and liquids. Thus, e\-en when holding 98 percent or more 
of fluid, they may still show maintenance of form and 
elasticity. They may be cut or broken into pieces that hold 
their shapes, and may be bent and regain their origiiial form 
in the same way that solids do (demonstration). On the 
other hand gels show the properties of Uquids. Thus, they 
flow when subjected to slow deformation, as when a laige 
two percent gelatin cake assumes the shape of the conical 
vessel into which it is introduced. Unfortunately this 
experiment takes too long to permit me to demonstrate it 
to you. I can demonstrate to you this double-sided be- 
havior as determined by the rate at which mechanical def- 
ormation is brought about in a system which, while not 
belonging to the typical gels nevertheless belongs to a closely 
associated group of systems, namely, the doughs. I have in 
this mortar several grams of ordinary potato starch to which 
I shall, while using the pestle, add enough water to make a 
dough. You observe that the material can be poured out 
of the mortar upon a glass plate in a continuous stream 
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moDBtration) . There is formed a very large liquid 
"drop." When, however, I try to stir this mass with a 
spatula something happens which in no wise agrees with 
the physical constitution of a liquid (demonstration). 
My rapidly moving spatula drives before it lamellae possessed 
of sharp edges, in other words, masses which show all the 
characteristics of solid bodies. If I wait a moment the 
sharp edges disappear, they become rounded and the 1am- 
ellie again "run together." I can also take a large mass of 
this dough and by handling it rapidly knead it into a ball 
(demonstration). But when I place this ball upon a plate 
it liquefies at once under the influence of its own weight. 
If I had kept the ball in my hand the material would have 
flowed through my fingers. You observe then, that de- 
pending merely upon the rate of the mechanical manipu- 
lation a structure may behave at one time like a liquid and 
at another like a solid. 

The free movement which molecularly dispersed particles 
show in gels is another argument in favor of their fluid nature, 
a phenomenon which we observed in our first lecture when 
discussing diffusion in gels. How now can we understand 
this remarkable combination of soUd with liquid proper- 
ties? 

Our previous remarks led to the conclusion that gels are 
systems which, on the one hand, are more coarsely dispersed 
than the liquid sols from which they are prepared, while they 
are, on the other hand, more higlily dispersed than the solids 
from which they may be prepared through swelling. The 
gels e\"identty occupy a middle position, so far as degree of 
dispersion is concerned. Furthermore, the degree of dis- 
persion in a gel may vary steadily from \'alues approximate 
ing those of the coarse dispersions to those of the colloids. 
Through not considering this fact much useless debate has 
arisen. It is, for example, of no purpose to ask whether 
gels hove onlij a microscopic or only an ultramicroscopic 
structure, since both may be found not only in different 
, but at one and the same time in any gel. As O. 
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But just as the degree of dispersion may vary, so also may 
the type of the elements composing the gel. In gels produced 
by swelling, I do not know of an instance in which the dis- 
persed elements are solid or crystalline in character. They 
are, apparently, always liquid. There are, however, cases 
in which an ultimate separation in solid crystalline form 
occurs. Thus, the gelatinous precipitates of metal hydroxids 
may after a time lose their typical gel properties and become 
crystalline. This can also be noticed in silicic acid gels 
which, in the course of time, become brittle and break up 
into inelastic masses. The belief that we deal in this in- 
stance with the formation, initially, of an emulsoid gel 
which changes later to a suspensoid gel is borne out by re- 
cent Rbntgenologieal studies which show that a normal 
silicic acid gel has no crystalline structure while one which 
has been heated, has.' A marked elasticity is usually more 
noticeable in emulsoid than in suspensoid gels, even when in 
the latter ease the crystalline elements, through union with 
each other and similar phenomena of agglomeration give 
rise to the mechanical circumstances necessary for the at- 
tainment of high elasticity values. 

§15. 

I leave this somewhat theoretical discussion in order to 
acquaint you with some further properties of gels (demon- 
stration). Since gels are permeable to molecular dJsper- 
soids, chemical reactions may be permitted to occur in gels 
by allowing two molecularly dissolved substances to diffuse 
toward each other in a gel. If I half fill a test tube with a 
gelatin solution containing some potassium bichromate and, 
after the gelatin has set, pour some silver nitrate solution 
upon it. the two dissolved substances diffuse into each other. 
The silver nitrate, particularly, will diffuse downwards into 
the gel, as I have previously demonstrated to you. But 
here the silver salt meets the bichromate and, exactly as in 

^S- Kyboponlos, Zeitschr. f. anorg. Cliem., 99, 197, 249 (1917). 
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I is formed, 
s as tlie tfiffuiisua progresses, 
s rcaetifHi s^ it occins within 
m gei vUeft does not tsfce place wiien diSisioQ is "[ree." 
Were do gel preiieat, the amount 
of the prenpitate would Increase 
r - iCTesavdy with the course of 
■ rsictkm. But in the presence 
■^!e exi. when the ctmditions 
- 'ie experiment are properly 
-^n, there occurs a periodic 
~ ■ .piiatioB. In the test tubes 
.' [ pa^ arouml, instead of a 
■ nuous column of silver chro- 
.-■}. you observe a series of 
-- '^r layers of this substance 
■ ■ ■. ■a'h which the gel is practt- 
ciuiy colorless, indicating the ab- 
sence of any precipitated silver 
salt. 

Similar periodic precipitations 
may be obtained by allowing 
other reactions to occur in gels. 
In Pigs. 3i and 35 are shown some beautiful precipitates of 
lead chromate prepared by E, H.\tschek.' 

I can demonstrate this phenomenon of periodic precipita- 
tion still better by utilizing a projection apparatus and some 
plate preparations. In these the gel containing one salt has 
been poured upon a glass plate. After setting, the second 
reacting solution has been dropped upon it in one spot or 
has been painted upon the gel in the form of a ring (Figs. 
1^ 36, 37 and 38). You observe in Figs. 36 and 37 how the 
^^ Spot made by the original drop is surrounded by a vast 
^B number of dark rings marking the periodic precipitations of 

H ' Sec 
■ 124,20 



tatioiiia of tmd duoouiv k^ 
eorditiH to E. H«tsches. 



' See E. Hatbchek, KoU.-ZcilBchr.. 8, 193 (19101; 9, 97 (1910); 10, 77, 
124, 205 (1911): 14, IIS (1914); also the many papers of R. E. Liebeoang^ 
J, KtisTGR and others in the Kolloid-Zeitechrift. 
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Flo. 35, — Periodic precipitations of cnlcium carbonate according 
to E. Batbchek. 




Klu. 3ti, — Pin J.I - iirmpitationa of silver chromate ia gelatin accord- 
ing to R. E. LlESfiGANO. 





r«f AevAKOTav. Tbe tfanvr of their 
ttersf defaBte. E-tvn tbe |»clty aod kng 




Fic. 37. — Siva- chramale tings , 

accepted explanation of Wilhelm Ost\'. -■ ■■ - inade- 

L^uate in the light of newer studies.* Should any ot you like 
I make some of these interesting preparations for your- 
(Jves, let me emphasize that the phenomenon is ohtained 
1 good fonn only when definite concentration relationships 
itween the materials necessary for the formation of the 
icipitates are maintained,* 
Fig. 30 illustrates another interesting property of gels. 
ecinlly (he more recent publications of E. Hatbchek in the Kol- 
Icibichrift. 

f lutniction* oriitinatinR with R, E. Liebeqang which I have found to 
V Kplcrndid rnmilts rcaii on followa: a reI 'vf prepared from 4 grains of (tcl- 
I 120 icrainx 'jF WLitfr und 0.12 nram potussium liirhromat«. T)ic silver 
nt« M>lnliun iMintuin^ Hit grams of the solid salt in 100 cc. of water. ^^^| 
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■WTipn Kfhitin i'; painted upon a glass plate and is then 
aliiiwcil III Ircc;^!.', tiic water in [lie gel crystallizes, under 




proper experimental conditions,' to form the well-known 

' Following tlic method of R. E. LiEaEOANG (Prometheiia, 36, 369), rIuss 
pUlM &re covered w-ith a thin layer of u 2 to 10 [lercent gelatin solution 
and before these have dried they are exposed U> cold. In order to obtain 
the beat [uctures, it is well Ut keep the prepRrations f"r some lime in the 
CoW. The ice evnporalai after about a day. The gelatin lamella) dried 
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boB Ab 9IMM or pMfca k aside. If tbe 
mtm liwi.il, tbr iee crntafa iJMiijii w bat the gel 
ttedi^cg^iijiilbT Ar&astfii^uiLA. InthiswaT 
of tfe ice aystak maj be ofalaiiied vliicfa may' 
mad «Ueli at times aie icmaikabhr pretty. The 
Aawm m Fig. 39 as «cH as tfe BKthod of 
EroBk p i ett e a is the wwfc of R. E. LtESBOANG. 

I^naffjr, I visfa to sfaow you a tfiinl set of pj 
wfakli win sovT to de m oDstialc to you the 
enersr changps incidait to the chaises in state 
WbgD a gelatin aohitkin is dried npoo a glass plate 
oven at 100' C, the gd contracts. But at the 
sticks so fast to the ^lass that bige sbell-ehaped 
tata off the surface of the glass as shown in ¥ie. 
have leaiDed that such methods in which comtnoo 
ising-^ass are employed as the active colloids, 
technically in the manufacture of certain tj-pes of 
window glass. 

$16. 
I need to hasten on to the con^deration of some further 
changes in the state of colloid s>*stems. Since the earliest 
days of colloid chemistry, many studies have been made of 
the coagulation of colloids; in other words, of the decreases 
in degree of dispersion which lead to the formation of micro- 
scopic and macroscopic dispersoids. It may be said fairly 
that our so-called theories of the colloid state, as proposed 
1 time to time, have all centered aljout the explanations 
lat they have offered of the process of coagulation. Ther« 
been proposed electrical, chemical and mechanical 
i of the colloid state by which were usually meant 
londing theories of the process of coagulation. Each 
I attempted to make one of these principles either 

o then mainlain their atnicture even if after this treaUnent they 

It iMotc to room tempenture. 
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the only laetor or at least the most importaiit factor in the 
IMoecsB (rf coagulatioo. 

In con£ad«ing the forces that are active in the desbvdion 
of the ooOcHd state tfarougb coaguIatioD, I would like to have 
you recall what was said in our Erst lecture regarding the 
produetioD of ct^cHd systems. We discovered then many 
methods and many t>T>es of energj^ by which we could bring 
about a change in the degree of dispersion. We may, in 
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consequence, expect a similarly great number to be active 
In the induction of coagulation. 

We need not, therefore, expect to find of dominant im- 
portance some one method of coagulation, as we thought for- 
merly, bul a whole series of different although coordinated ones. 
As a matter of fact, any attempt to classify the different 
methods of inducing coagulation shows present in all of them 
a mixture of mechanical, electrical and chemical forces, 
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which U^ther lead to the radical decrease in degree of 
dispersion that we term coagulation. 

To enter for a moment into details, it may be said that in 
the coagulation of suspensoids through electrolytes, electrical 
phenomena play a chief role even though not so exclusive a 
one as has been thought.^ Disperse particles having op- 
posite chaises are particularly liable to precipitate each 
other. Thus the negatively charged metal sols are pre- 
cipitated through very low concentrations of acids, that is, 
by positively charged hydrogen ions. Other cations, like 
those of the neutral salts, act similarly. On the other hand 
a positively charged sol Uke that of iron hydroxid is precip- 
itated most easily by bases, in other words, by negatively 
charged hydroxyl ions. In the case of this colloid the anions 
of the neutral salts are particularly effective in producing 
precipitation. The great influence of the electrical factor 
in all these coagulations is strikingly evidenced by the 
importance of the valence of the precipitating ions. The 
coagulating power of different salts for a gold sol increases 
in the order: 

NaCl MgCU AiCla 

while for iron hydroxid it increases in the order: 

NaCl NajSO* , NaaCCsH^O,). 

Much smaller quantities of the salts yielding ions of high 
valence are necessary, therefore, to bring about a radical 
decrease in degree of dispersion, than of those yielding ions 
of lower value. 

Oppositely charged colloids precipitate each other; thus 
colloid gold precipitates colloid iron hydroxid, and congo 
red precipitates aluminium hydroxid (demonstration). Pre- 
cipitation in these instances is apparently brought about 

' ValeDC« ia therefore not always or alone responniblc for the precipitating 
power of ui electrolyte; eee Wolfoano Obtwald, Koll.-Zeitschr., SS, 28, 
60 (1919). 
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TOimiB!! live ui JHJcc inraLTivii ii -iie ^mi i ?i b ■ aeotzaliia- 
ZMJU. Ji -her "t^ri^ uui rmuBseaux. Ic k intsestiiig to 

3UTF ouw "Jsy luw Tiar w "iit ^jiii;aii:Bziixi& ot elertio^rtes 
Tmra -nnK.'- :u T-ng uMur i ^icentiaciua or =i^ien9oids. 
CpTin.irr- niria jnc ?jr -jsampie. lukir auc be iSfaited with 
ztg Tur^- iir -^ -aits- .-jdcuiim. in. ^his waser suffice to 
pfwminire -he Jik. 

'I>:amuiuzva li x^iansd. ■saajsous cEiroo^ elertndjtes 
z^r^reac? a zmth. 3u:w xTnciex ?F:cienL. We espect this 
:«:r ^s^ izn.w liiikc ji rie cr^eipiiiiiica or & proceiu sc^utioo 
ihrnup. leu^ni. tsL::^. r'crf •'"^y^ nm&c oemr ade by side. 
"Hief? :ziEisr ir^ rt-^'ir i io.T'irasca viiitrh in itself leads 
M in izirr?*;* rz^ iec^w :c iiscersi.-'C . :iDd then a coincident, 
cr ?c.r(*crie!iT -truJewttaui; :c tile parades inio coarsely 
£ic<a?ec la^'n^zes. Tb? isiwrtance of the hTdration 
eteoai'; it- -Tr-V-riry ^va^soeti by cbe fart that in order to 
recder pr?i.-^i'::id<,>c pi-vtstble telatiTetT lai^ anMHints of 
sal: ar? n^uir^ Hjiiraced emalso«is ate tor this reason 
■*•■-•? ii-z-yU '.''AT. ■?u??ec.-*''i'is. wiiitfii we found above so very 
«ei*".::ve :■■ '.:■* ..i::ivtc:ra::oc;j of different salts. The 
iier.yd.-i:- £ -rf e::* ■:■: i.eu:rai ial:^. a^ well as the dehydrat- 
ir.g cfte"::,' :■:' alo::i:I. e:o.. an? pa>bably no/ primarily 
electrical in cavur?. even though the electrical chai^' of the 
suhstanct* u^e^i ni^y r.01 be without influence. The de- 
hydrating acetits I'l.'Uow their own physico-chemical laws, 
which, however, are e:ill but little understood. Electrical 
and non-electrical prooesees are. therefore, associated in 
the precipitation of hydrated emulsoids through neutral 
saIt.H. Perhaps the matter i? best illustrated in the studies 
of W. Pauli, which show the whole salt, in other words, both 
itjiiJi, to play an important part in coagulation. The effects 

' Sm! fifirtj'Miljirly the papers of Woltcanc P.tuLi and his pupils in the 
Fti'whcriiifinhi- Zpit'c drift, the Kiilloid-Zeit^ichrift and the KoUoid-chemische 
H<-,hnfi*.. St^t f.,r rxamplp Wolfhaxo Pact-i, Koll.-Zeitschr., 7, 241 (1910); 
12, '^ja (UlVii; H. 1Ia.\i)(jvmkv. Koll.-ZpitBchr., 7, 183. 267 (1910) as 
wi'll nn thi; rrjiiniiKToph ot Pauli, KoUoidchemie der EiveisskOrper, Dreoden, 
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f any salt represent the algebraic sum of its constituent 
ions, the effects of which may be additive or antagonistic. 
The non-electrical nature of dehydrating and coagulating 
effects is most clearly to be observed in electrically neutral 
or but weakly charged emulsoids, while in the heavily 
charged, such as acid or alkali proteins, the electrical effects 
again come to the front. In the precipitation of acidified 
(positively charged) proteins, the coagulating power of the 
neutral salts follows the well-known Hofmeister series. 
Anions follow the order: 

chlorate, nitrate, chlorid, acetate, Bulphatp, tartrate; 

the bases, the order: 

magQesium, unmiouium, sodium, potassium, lithium. 

These series are reversed when alkaUnized protein instead of 
acid protein is used. The important r61e of the valence of 
the ions lai^ely disappears as soon as neutral albumin is used, 
though this is still capable of being precipitated by neutral 
salts, according to the experiments of W. Pauli. These 
facts prove that in this case the electrical relationships play 
only a secondary r61e and that this type of coagulation may 
perhaps best be designated as coagulation through withdrawal 
oj solvent. 



W 



§17. 



itCTCsting phenomena are observed when the coagulation 
of mixtures of suspensoids with hydrated emulsoids is 
studied. The greater stability of the enmlsoid fraction is 
then carried over to the suspensoid fraction which, in con- 
sequence, becomes less sensitive to concentrations of salt 
which previously coagulated it. We say the emulsoids exer- 
cise a protective action upon the suspensoids and explain the 
phenomenon by assuming that the fluid emulsoid droplets 
surroimd the suspensoid particles, or in some way combine 
with them — a view well supported, for example, by ultrami- 
croscopic observations. The protective action is shown even 
traces of emulsoids, another fact in harmony with the 
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explaoation just given, for theoretically only very little emul- 
soid material is necessary to surround a suspensoid particle. 
Much use is made in scientific and technical colloid 
chemistry of this protective action of the emulsoids. Thus, 
the presence of traces of gelatin enables us to produce 
more concentrated and more highly dispersed sols than 
can be produced in pure dispersing media alone. The 
effect of tannin in the production of a highly dispersed 
red gold of the type I showed you in my first lecture de- 
pends in good part upon such a protective action. The 
tannin not only acts as a reducing substance, but at the 
same time as a protective colloid. The presence of a pro- 
tecting colloid is also of advantage because it makes pos- 
sible the evaporation of suspensoid sols to dryness. Because 
of the spontaneous solubility of the protective colloid the 
dried material, when thrown into its solvent, can be brought 
back into a state of colloid solution, the suspensoid fraction 
retaining under these circumstances its original high disper- 
sion value. I show you here a number of such "dried 
hydrosols" (demonstration). They are, as you see, mostly 
dark colored scales which are readily soluble in water 
(demonstration). 



§18. 

In addition to the methods of coa^lation brought about 
through the addition of different substances, others are I 
known in which radiant energy, as from radium emanations, 
is active. Coagulation may also be brought about through 
exposxu'e to Ught, through shaking with charcoal, with 
Fuller's earth, or with other powders, and through the 
addition of non-miscible liquids. Thus, many colloids, in- 
cluding the proteins, may be separated almost completely 
from their dispersion media by being shaken for long 
periods of time with benzol or petroleum. Moreover, 
when egg white is beaten to a foam, a part is regularly 
coagulated in the walls enclosing the air bubbles. 

A decrease in degree of dispersion to the point of inducing 
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coagulation can also be brought about through centrifug- 
ing, etc. These belong to the mechanical methods of pro- 
ducing coagulation. Certain details of the way in which 
these different methods produce their effects will be dis- 
cussed later. 

§19. 

The reverse of coagulation, namely, peptization, may also 
be brought about by the most diverse chemical, electrical 
and mechanical means. Coa^lated gels, for instance, may 
again be brought to a state of colloid dispersion through 
treatment with weak acids or bases, as will be shown in 
the next lecture. Of special importance are the peptization 
phenomena in which an increased dispersion is brought 
about in a gel through the addition of traces of electrolytes. 
Freshly precipitated sulphids may thus be brought back 
into colloid solution by being treated with dilute hydrogen 
sulphid. 

Let me illustrate peptization to you by an experiment 
devised by A. Lottermoser (demonstration). These five 
Basks all contain the same amount of freshly precipitated 
silver iodid. To one has been added water only. The 
remaining four contain equal amounts of differently con- 
centrated potassium iodid solutions. The concentration of 
the potas.'sium iodid increases in the order in which I have 
arranged these flasks, amounting in the last one to a one- 
fourth molar solution.' You observe how in the water 
and in the most concentrated potassium iodid solution the 
precipitate remains coarsely dispersed. The supernatant 
liquid in these is relatively clear. In the remaining flasks 
this liquid is of milky appearance, particularly marked in 
the middle one containing approximately a -j^iy molar 
solution. In this concentration the gel has changed to a 
typical colloid solution of silver iodid. 

Such dispersing effects due to low concentrations of 

' Bee A. Lottermoser, KoU.-Zeitacbr., 2, Supplement I, 4 (1907); S, 
n (1908); 6, 78 (1910); also, Zeitechr. f. physik&l. Chemie, 63, 359 (1008). 
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electrolytes are frequently observed, the ions capable of 
producing them being known as stabilizing, or solrforming 
ones. Their effect is observable only when the gel is freshly 
precipitated and is possessed of a definite "mechanical" 
constitution. By the latter is meant that, in the fresh 
gel, the colloid particles are merely agglutinated and have 
not yet coalesced. Under such circumstances the ions can 
apparently give the "primar>" gel particles an electrical 
charge leading to their electrostatic repulsion which in 
turn leads to the re-solution of the gel. 

In many cases, both in emulsoids and in suspensoida, 
mere restitution of the original conditions suffices to make 
a precipitated colloid go back into solution. We say then 
that the colloid change is reversible. Generally speaking, 
reversible coagulations are commoner among the emulsoids 
than among the suspensoids. Still it is wrong to consider 
irreversibility of precipitation as directly characteristic of 
the coagulation of suspensoids, as is still done. Colloid 
silver, for example, jields a coagulum upon the addition 
of ammonium citrate or ammonium nitrate which is en- 
tirely reversible,' 

§20. 

In concluding this lecture, let us consider briefly that group 

of colloid changes in state which are comprised under the 

heading of adsorption. In keeping with what was said at 

the beginning of this lecture, we may regard adsorption as 

that changa in concentration which colloids and other dispersed 

eyatems suffer at the surfaces where they come in contact ivilh 

other bodies. This change in concentration is the only 

[ constantly observed behavior that is common to all the 

' myriad manifestations generally grouped under the term 

adsorption. We shall, therefore, consider only this phase 

of the problem. After such a concentration difference has 

le to pass, a long series of secondary changes may take 

I place. 

• See 8. GoiN and E. Oblon, Zeitachr. f. physikal. Ctaemie, 8>, 78 (1013). 
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In cases of positive adsorption there commonly occurs 
a fixation of the colloid or of the dispersed material upon 
the solid, liquid or gaseous adsorbing surface. Under such 
circiunstances, the rest of the dispersed system may be 
poured off without carrying away with it the dispersed 
material that has collected in the surface. Such fixation 
in the surface may be brought about, for instance, by 
the colloid being coagulated into a coherent layer. As a 
matter of fact, the mechanical coagulations discussed above 
rest in part upon such primary adsorption effects. The 
increase in concentration may go so far that the adsorbed 
material separates out in solid or even in crystalline form 
upon the edge of the adsorbent, as observable in the ad- 
sorption of organic dyes by charcoal. At other times the 
adsorbed material may wander into the adsorbent and there 
form a liquid or solid solution. This can occur of course 
only when the adsorbed materials are capable of diffusion, 
in other words, are molecular dispersoids. The phenom- 
enon is illustrated by the adsorption of iodin by charcoal. 
Finally. In consequence of an accumulation of the dis- 
persed particles in a surface, chemical reactions of various 
kinds, more especially polymerizations, may occur. Such 
are actually observed, for example, in the adsorption of 
amylenes.' More pronounced chemical reactions like hy- 
drolyses, oxidations, etc., may also be observed. But all 
these changes are secondary and may be of totally differ- 
ent types in the different special cases of adsorption studied. 
The primary and only constant change which character- 
izes adsorption is found in the change in concentration of 
the dispersed material that occurs in the surface layer. 

Before showing some adsorption experiments, it is im- 
portant to emphasize that the intensity of adsorption is 
chiefly dependent upon the size of the adsorbing surface. 
It is for this reason that for practical adsorption purposes 
we use highly dispersed powders of carbon, fuller's earth, 
etc. The enormity of the adsorbing surfaces in such dia- 

> See L. GnRwrracu, KoU.-Zeitachr., 11, 17 (1912). 
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persed systems is not generally appreciated, nor how 
greatly these grow with increase in the division of the 
particles. To illustrate the matter I append the following 
table which shows the surface increase of one cubic centi- 
meter when undergoing decimal division: 



Incbeasb in SrRpACE a 



i Deciuallt Ditidbd. 



Lencth of Cube Edge. 


Number of Cubes. 


ToU! Surlu*. 


i™. 


I 
10' 

lO* 
lO- 
10" 
10" 
10" 
10" 
10" 
10" 
10- 


6 eq. cm. 
60 " 














8,000 ■' 
' 6 8q. m. 
60 " 














6,000 " 




60,000 " 










6 Bq. km. 







In this table is shown how a solid one centimeter cube 
of carbon acquires a total surface of 60 square meters when 
divided to the point of microscopic visibility (0.1 /i), and one 
of 60 to 600 square meters if the subdivision is carried 
through the colloid realm. A sugar manufacturer buying 
a cubic meter of charcoal for clarifying purposes receives 
when this consists of particles one millimeter in diameter, 
some 600 square meters of surface; while if the particles 
are 1 ;i in diameter he receives six miUion square meters, 
or six square kilometers of adsorliing surface for his money. 
These figures illustrate to what extraordinary values these 
surface increases mount when dealing with highly dispersed 
adsorljents. 

I want now to show you the wide distribution of these 
■ adsorption phenomena (demonstration). I have here a 
number of flasks filled with differently colored colloid and 
molecularly dispersed liquids: iron chlorid, fuchsin, ber- 
lin blue, congo red, colloid silver, colloid gold and 
colloid graphite. Standing opposite is an equal number 
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of flaaks, each conttunmg a spoonful or two of bone char- 
coal (bone black). I pour upon the bone black in each of 
the flasks the contents of the flask opposite it and for a 
moment shake every mixture vigorously. I next pour all 
the mixtures, along with their bone black, one after the 
other into this large filter-lined funnel. In spite of the 
fact that I have carried out this whole procedure as rapidly 
as possible, you see that the flltrate runs through entirely 
clear. Adsorption has, in other words, occurred with 
extraordinary rapidity in all these cases and is practically 
complete. 

To demonstrate that not only colored dispersoids and 
not only charcoal show such prompt adsorptive effects, I 
show you an experiment with a colorless alkaloid, quinin 
bisulphate, and a special preparation of fuller's earth, pre- 
pared by John Uri Llotd of Cincinnati;^ 10 cc. of the 
clear quinin solution axe poured upon a half gram of the 
dry adsorbent, the flask is shaken and the mixture allowed 
to stand a moment. To prove to you that the original 
quinin solution was rich in this alkaloid — it was a 2.5 per- 
cent solution — I acidify it slightly and add Mater's 
alkaloid reagent to it (demonstration). A heavy white 
precipitate forms at once. Let me now filter the adsorp- 
tion mixture and repeat this test with the filtrate. One 
hardly expects, of course, that adsorption will be complete 
and that our filtrate will not show some slight turbidness, 
and yet as I perform the test you observe that the filtrate 
remains absolutely clear no matter how much reagent or 
acid I add.* 

• I am much indebted to Professor J. U. Lloyd for giving me the ma- 
terial necessary for this demonM ration, Tlic preparation appears in the 
trade under the name of Lloyd's Alkaloidal Reagent. 

' According to the accompanying circular the following amoimts of 
Lloyd's reageat are required. To adsorb completely one gram of cocain- 
hydrochlorid, there are required of the reagent 10 grams; for one gram of 
strychnin sulphate, 10 grams of the reagent; fur one gram cincbonin sul- 
phate, 10 grams; for one gram cinchonidin sulphate, 10 grams; for one 
gram quinin bisulphate, S erani!<; for one gram alropin sulphate, S grams; 
foe one gram brucin sulphate, 5.G grams; for one gram codein sulphate, 



When specific instances of adsorption are studied we 
observe considerable differences so far as Intensity of 
adsorbing power is concerned. Acids, for example, are 
usually better adsorbed than their salts; and organic salts, 
better than inorganic. Substances of high molecular 
weight and colloids are especially well adsorbed. The 
ready adsorption of the latter has been regarded by many 
authors as specific of them. Of course there exist quanti- 
tative differences among these, too. If, in my previous 
experiment, I had chosen to mix a concentrated arsenioua 
trisulphid with bone black and had jjoured this mixture 
upon the filter, I nught not have been so successful in get- 
ting an absolutely clear filtrate. 

Of much importance are certain quantitative relations 
as observed when adsorption is allowed to occur from 
Bolutions of different concentrations. Generally speaking, 
adsorbents take up relatively more from dilute solutions 
than from more concen- 
trated ones. In most 
instances an adsorption 
maximum is attained be- 
yond which no increased 
amounts of the adsorbed 
material are taken up by 
the surface of the adsorb- 
ent. The "concentration 
fimction" ' of adsorption 
when graphically expressed 
has, therefore, a hyperbolic 
"""""' form as shown in Fig. 41, 

A. This concentration function of adsorption differs 

k markedly from the concentration function expressing the 
Lcmns; for one gram morphiji sulphate, 4 gramH. The mixtureB arc usu- 
Hr prepared in from 100 to 200 cc. of water. 
!■ ' In modem lileratiire we frequently encounter the term adsorptioD 
6MotliGrm afi a deitignaticm for tbu concentration function. The Uiie of this 
t^fn represents n by no means iustified coquetry with the simpler 
(^ phy^ca] cheniintry containing but three variablea (as ia the 




- Diagram illuNtruting; th 
i funclioLi i[i adsorption 
1 Holution and in chemical combi 
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diBtribution of a dissolved substance between two non- 
miscible liquids. The distribution of a salt, for instance, be- 
tween water and chloroform is represented by a straight line 
as shown by B in Fig. 40. For purposes of comparison, we 
may introduce the effects of the formation of stoichiometrical 
combinations of a chemical nature between adsorbent and 
adsorbed material. The two molecules reacting with each 
other might under these circumstances be regarded as 
adsorbent and material to be adsorbed, the adsorbed 
amount being calculated as number of molecules bound. 
Saturation of all the molecules considered as adsorbent 
by the material to be adsorbed would under such circum- 
stances not be attained until a definite stoichiometrical 
concentration of the latter had been reached. At this 
point the number of the molecules constituting the ad- 
sorbent would be just enough to yield a definite chemical 
compound. But at this concentration all the molecules 
of the material to be adsorbed would have been used up 
and the composition of the reaction product would then 
not change even when an excess of the molecules being 
adsorbed was added. The whole process represented 
graphically would yield therefore a right angled curve, as 
shown in C of Fig. 41. All possible transitional types 
are discoverable between these three curves. Some of 
them are extremely interesting but their detailed consider- 
ation would lead us too far afield. 

§21. 

If it is asked what forces bring about these concentration 

changes in surfaces, it can only be answered that a whole 

ieries of different kinds of energy plays a role. That which 

ritample, in gasca) in which, through exclusion of (he one variable, (he func- 
lioti of the remaining (wo is then easily obtainahlc. But in adsorption 
equilibria this does not hold true, since at couHtant temiierature one may, 
tor cHunple, obtun a whole aeries of adsorption isotherms, dependent upon 
variations in the amount of absorbing material or variations in its specific 
Burfaee. To speak of an "isotherm" under such circumstances is to invite 
objection. The expression "concentration function" is much to be preferred. 
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Bcnmnoo to aB thf tont^ army in »ifawp t i«» W ^wp tr i n m A 
m a gnwiafixanoD at Wiixakd Gibbs' tfaeomn, *nrf tbwIb 
ae foUows: aibar}rfM« nD fob plan vAnncr Oere ezufe m 
a mrfaee a differema m ciMryjr pelemlial wkitk emt be d>- 
enaaed Ummgk a tiaitge » &£ amautntiim t4 "^ dw i Mr a ai 
BMlmab barderimg upon Hum nafaa.^ 

To get a iMrtmc of vitat this means, ""«r"» a aofid 
<£pixi^ into a liqiiid toward vfaidi the siAd po o b cb b cb an 
electrical chaige- Tbfare exists in the surface, in this case, 
an elfetriad difference in potentiaL If a fli^iersed idiase 
carrjing a charge (^poate to that posscsBed by the scdkl 
body is present in the liquid, the differenee in electrical 
potential can evidmthr be decreased by haTing the dis- 
persed particles aggregate in the surface and so partially 
neutralize it. The consequmce would be an dectrical 
adaoiptioD effect. 

Next imagjiie two substances, such as two oon-miscible 
liquids, between which there plan's the ordinary surface 
tension. If the one liquid is a dispersoid whose surface 
tension against the second liquid decreases with increase 
in concentration, there will also be a tendency toward 
positive adsorption, the adsorption being this time medumi- 
cal in nature. This tjpe of adsorption consequent upon 
decreases in surface tension was rect^nized by Willahd 
GiBBS and J. J. Thomson, and has in recent years been 
the subject of much study. Its importance seems actually 
to have been overestimated, in that many writers have 
regarded it to be the only possible, or at least the only 
universally important, factor in all adsorptions. 

Imagine, finally, that there exists between two phases, 
a.s liefween an adsorljcnt and a dispersoid, a chemicai dif- 
f(>rcnre in potential. A chemical reaction is proceeding 
in the surface which, like most chemical reactions, increases 
in rate with increa.se in the concentration of the substances 
concerned in the reaction. Under such circumstances there 

' TIiIh cxtriiHioii of GiEiii's rule waa made in my Gmndiiai der KoUoid- 
cLi'ii.i<', 1. Aufl., 434, Drcadcn, 1900. 
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would also appear a tendency of the dispersed phase to 
accumulate in the surface, thus yielding an adsorption in 
which the driving force would be chemical in nature. 

Similar reasoning governs the effects of thermic and 
photic differences in potential in surfaces. A whole series 
of different energies, in other words, plays a r61e in adsorp- 
tion, and these not only may be coordinated with each 
other, but may actually at times antagonize each other.' 
These facts will suffice to emphasize the importance of 
distinguishing in any individual ease between the dilTerent 
kinds of energy that may be playing a part in the produc- 
tion of the adsorption. 



§22. 
Permit me, in conclusion, to touch upon the remarkable 
and interesting illustrations of adsorption that are seen in 
the mutual adsorption of two colloids or in the mutual ad- 
sorption of a molecular dispersoid and a colloid. Which 
in either illustration is the adsorbent and which the ad- 
sorbed material? Obviously in mutual adsorptions of 
highly dispersed systems all differences between adsorbent 
and adsorbed material disappear, just as in the union of 
two molecules with each other chemically. But this anal- 
ogy to the "purely chemical" reaction goes further. In 
the mutual adsorption of two dispersed phases, the first 
change that occurs consists in a decrease in the degree of 
dispersion of the whole system. This is illustrated in the 
mutual precipitation of two oppositely charged colloids. 
But this is Uke the formation of a precipitate in any chem- 
ical reaction for which there is also necessary as a first 
change the mutual adsorption of two dispersed systems. 
Further, experiment has shown that the precipitation of 
colloids often necessitates the existence of the reacting 



> Such antagonlitic and complex adsorption processes occur, Tor example, 

1 electrical and surface-tension difTcrences appear simultaneously in 

See my Orimdriw der KoUoidchemie, 1. Aufl., 435, Dresden, 1909. 
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materials in definite concentrations.' The quantitative ^^"1 
latlonahips obtaining in the reaction mixture may actualW| 
yield stoichiometrical values.^ These facts further demot*-' 
Btrate the analogy between adsorption and the chemic^^ 
union of molecules and show how difficult it may be und? -* 
some circumstances to determine whether the formatio*^ 
of a precipitate has been occasioned by purely chemiea-^ 
means or by those associated with the physical conse-^^ 
quenees of adsorption. Finally, if it is recalled that adsorp- 
tion phenomena are known which are dependent upon I 
certain chemical relationships, we become aware of the I 
bridge which exists between colloid-chemical reactions and I 
the purely chemical ones. The relationship between the I 
two appears to be so close that its consequences, when T 
applied to our present "chemical" notions, seem nothing 
short of startling. 



§23. 

I cannot say that with thpse remarks and with these 
experiments on theoretical colloid chemistry, I have con- 
cluded the subject, though necessity compels me to break 
off here. I can only hope to have made you realize the 
wealth of material that this new science possesses. Had ■ 
I had at my disposal twice the time allotted me, I could I 
still only have given you a sketch of the field. In the two 1 
lectures that follow I shall try to give you a glimpse of the I 
scientific and technical applications that may be made of I 
colloid chemistry. 

■ See especially the papers of J. M. van Beumelen, W. Bn,TX, etc. 
erences may be found in my Grundriss der Kolloidchemie, 1, Aufl., i 
Dresdeo, 1909. 

* See, for example, A. Sanin, KoU.-ZeiUchr., 13, 305 (1913). 
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FOURTH LECTURE. 

SOME SCIENTIFIC APPLICATIONS OF COL- 
LOID CHEMISTRY. 

We shall devote these last two lectures to the applications 
that may be made of colloid chemistry. Applications may 
be made of a science under two headings. One science may 
be applied to a second, for example. Not only is this 
possible but it must be done in certain instances as when the 
principles of physics or of chemistry are applied to biology 
or mineralogy. We cannot, of course, apply haphazard any 
^ven science to some other. While chemistry, for example, 
may be applied to the biological problem of heredity, the 
converse cannot be done, though into the philosophical 
teasons for this we cannot enter here.' Second, we may 
apply science to technical, practical and industrial problems. 

Colloid chemistry also finds application in these two ways. 
In fact I cannot begin a discussion of this question without 
declaring that since the birth of the so-called classical physical 
chemistry of the molecular solutions, some thirty-five years ago, 
no branch of physics or chemistry has arisen which can be com- 
pared in importance, so far as scientific and technical applica- 
ti(ms are concerned, with that of colloid chemistry. I am 
fully aware of the magnitude of this claim, yet, as this and 
the next lecture will show, I stand ready to defend this 
thesis. I know very well, for example, that radio-chemistry, 
which in point of age may be regarded as a sister science to 
colloid chemistry, has yielded results which have modified 
most drastically and broadened in surprising fashion our 
concept of nature; but so far as the applications are con- 
cerned that may be made of it, either in point of number or 

' The application of one ecience to another : 
expreffied in the well-known pyr&mid of the 
WlLHELU OsrwALD. 







*a«i-iwia i: tar.ir*. mi: u Toufi x * mr auwn. iuw "a^ 
Vjf/u>x .i:r, -/ •- ilrji; .^.m-iMr-^ -, ; 5113. ^aemmeiik 2i:c ail!? 

? / ,i* >." t'^*^" ■i*^ *-i-r;r"ig"' - '-n-- »»rr^Trnai m mi x tOVMS^ 
»„', Hx:^;::jf9 'rr>r.i'^. -.viz tui -JCL rrxoSK w3 t^ 

';*>r*if * '*-*A9E,-,--..' -y *r'.-ft-..tit. B-r: ii. sec* :c RBcb<Kcaaoitil 

'iAtiiif*ri -n... i^^**-. :y.'. ';z.':j ~. wrzih^iE^ thai the combtf 
w,'! 'w- ■tur.t-ff 'f. rfjft 7rf',b!*rr* -./> vbich roDoid dwmistiT 
If uf/f,U'::iiAt: if Hlfir^i/iy aTttunii^y lar^. but that the nlti- 
ihuu-l'/ nitHii,>i}A': Stj- *M'-\\ af/plicatioD «an at {vcsent banlly 
lf<- nfiiitfjtii-'l 'r.fi*um\mion in colloid-chemical futures is 
Phil i-.uim-S'/ >-mU: 

III 'liif^iini-JiiK wifli you til'! applications of colloid chemistry 
I iiiiitil., Id'MiiiHi* of tiifiiiral lime, take my choice between 
|iii<Mtiil,liiK It few itliinlniliotiH in Home detail, or a larger 
iiuiiiImii' Mion> niipi<rllc;inlly, I shall follow the BBCond coune 
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which, though less satisfactory in some respects, will best 
serve to emphasize for you the varieties of colloid-chemical 
application. 

§2. 
When we take up the scientific applications of colloid 
chemistry, we recognize at once that a great number of such 
may be made within the field of chemistry itself. We need 
but recall our first lecture to recognize how a discussion of 
precipitates and of their properties of passing through filter 
paper at once plunges us into the midst of that branch of 
chemistry in which we received our first instruction, namely, 
analytical chcviistry. The rules laid down by analytical 
chemistry with an eye to avoiding the "going through" of 
a precipitate, such as the working with relatively concen- 
trated solutions, the setting aside of the precipitate, moderate 
heating, the addition of salts, etc., are aU of them methods, 
as you see, of utilizing the influences of concentration, of 
ageing, of coagulation and of the effects of salts in deter- 
mining the degree of dispersion of colloids and their pre- 
cipitation. 

Another interesting application of colloid to analytical 
chemistry is seen in the methods employed for recognizing 
traces of the noble metals. In discussing the colors of colloids, 
I called your attention to the great intensity of those shown 
by the noble metals when these are colloidally dispersed. 
At times it may even exceed that of the aniline dyes. It is 
natural that this property of the noble metals should have 
been called upon for analytical purposes, and so it does not 
surprise us that one of the oldest and best known methods 
of demonstrating the presence of traces of gold consists in 
reducing this to colloid form. The Cassius purple test for 
gold is a typical illustration of the production of gold in 
colloid form and its subsequent precipitation in the form of 
an adsorption compound through a second colloid. The 
first step in the test is accomplished through the reduction 
^HC the gold salt by stannous cblorid. In this way colloid 



^ 
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■^ijixi .iiiu .-uUijiii :<taiinous acid are produced, which then 
liiiit? "o iViriii rhe well-known, reddish-\ioIet precipitate. 

W't are -auiiliar with still more sensitive colloid-chemical 
■Lw.ihud.s "I vWmoiLftrating minute traces of the noble metals 
Mi Aiiuii 1 -ilnmld like to show you one I'demonst ration). 
A& -uuwn by :be far too Uitle known and appreciated in- 
'. e&tigatioiis of -J. Donav. dilute solutions of the noble metals 
:iit Teauorti in '.'ur wmnnjn borax beads to solid colloic 
>Lrlutions^ In this way difTereni color? are imparted to th( 
I'ihcrwistf i.vlorlt's* bead, which differ with the character ol 
:iu' :iK'taI :uid its decree of dispersion. Let me fill thL' 
:>ia;iuuni ',i.vp with st-^me p<^>ndered borax and then heat il 
ill :i Huu?ta "iame. ^"hen the salt begins to ""foam,"' 1 
iLii'is[i.'L :i ^■:^^efui',y with a ver^i' dilute solution of golc 
liili'iid MM :h\.'i\. by further application of heat, melt th< 
«!K'UMiiL\tiuv :o abt'Sil. -Vs you obser\-e. the bead assimaes 
il\o iiv-<' v-v'K'r faii'.iliar to you as characteristic of highlj 
i.;i>lKTM\i m'Ui. Wfrt- I to use a more concentrated gold 
ttiU'iui I vh>.'u[i.t obtain a violet or bhie bead. These 
i\'m'»iK'iid. ;is you know, with less highly dispersed grades 
»•.' vis.liki.\l ji'.'ld. l'\e!i the red bead will, with prolonged 
tu-auuii. usu:illy turn violet, for imder such circumstances 
iIk- aitfiK-i-sJi'ti vaku' of the gold is progressively decreased 
u:i'.il \\>iii;ulaiu>» ivcurs. 

With sihor >iihs one I'an obtain blue or yellow beads; 
wLiile ;'laiiuuni >;ilts yield violet ones. The great sensifive- 
'to»i- ^'; ihi'-i" A'lor reactions is of much interest. Spectrum 
;i:M;\-ds is. ;i.- vou kiu'w. generally recognized as of extreme 
liiJCtKA. :i:ui >('i- >o far as the demtmstral ion of the presence 
oi. -iv -ti-'i^le uu'tals is concerned, these colloid methods may 
tK't •iu'^ L\iual -i(xvti\v-analytie ones, hut in certain cases 
i.'\cu ^•V'.■'.^'^i '^honi in sensitivoncsw. The smallest amount 
^.i #»Lu 'hai -luKv bi- rt-i\>i:nizod sijectroscopically is nriSSro 
■i n -uiih^ituu. tffoJjffs »f !i milligram may be recognized 
.\ vJoiu-oiHiuical means. -ririgSinr "f a milligram of 
■idtuiuiu :iuk^ btf t\\x>gniztHi spectroscopically, while ^inj'iftnnr 
stidJKw :oc iw- wcojtuition coUoid-chemically. Spectrum 
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analysis is more sensitive than the colloid-chemical in the 
case of silver, yinmniff of a milligram of silver being recog- 
nizable by the first method against yjJoin)' '*>' the second.' 

In the experiments on the production of colloid gold, I 
emphasized the very different substances that may be used 
as reducing agents. Certain of the organic reducing sub- 
stances act peculiarly energetically in this regard. It is for 
this reason that the fonnation of colloid gold may be used 
for demonstrating the presence of organic reducing materials. 
The so-called humic adds, for example, which ^ve our soils 
their black color, and which are usually found in the soil in 
colloid form, reduce gold solutions to colloid gold in such 
low concentrations that this reaction has long been used to 
prove their presence.' 

The principle is used in similar fashion in Ley's test for 
the distinction of natural from artificial honey. In this, an 
ammoniacal silver nitrate solution is reduced by the addition 
of a few drops of very dilute honey. The metallic silver 
that is produced assumes the reddish-yellow color of the 
colloid metal, when natural honey is used, while a darker, 
more greenish, precipitate is formed by artificial honey. 
Traces of albumin or of ethereal oils present in the natural 
product are probably resi)onsible for the difference. Their 
"protective action" serves to maintain the colloid silver in a 
higher degree of dispersion in the natural product than in 
the artificial one. While I would not reconmiend such an 
attempt, it should not be a difficult thing for a colloid 
chemist to do away with this difference between the natiu-ally 
and the artificially produced honey by discovering a material 
which when added to the latter would take the place of the 
natural protective colloid. The practical result of such an 
investigation would probably then bring about a reversal 
in the application of Ley's teat, for the manufacturers 
would in this case, as usually, add too much of the 
substance. 

» See J, DoNAU, Koll.-Zdtachr-. 2, 273 (1008). 
» See P. Ehkenbeko, Koll.-Zeitsclir., B, 30 (1909). 
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§3. 

Let me touch next upon some applications of colloid 
chemistry to inorganic and pholo-chcmiatry. A much dis- 
cussed and most fascinating problem in this field concerns 
the chemical nature of the substances comprising the 
latent picture. It is a well-known fact that this depends 
upon the presence of certain reduction products of silver 
haloids; in other words, upon the presence of comixjunds 
which contain more silver and less halogen than is repre- 
sented, for instance, by the formula AgCl. These reduction 
products of "photo-haloids" are, moreover, differently 
colored (yellow, red, violet, blue, etc.). Until recently it 
was thought that they all consisted of "sub-haloids," com- 
pounds having some such formula as AgiCI. The draw- 
backs to this view reside in the fact that such sub-haloids 
have never been isolated ; that one is compelled to hold to 
the existence of a whole series of them (as a, 0, y, 5, etc., 
haloids) having different colors; and that they must be 
assumed to be able to pass easily from one form to another. 
You will perhaps at this point recall the different colors that 
colloid silver assumes and so yourselves reach a conclusion 
which has been well developed by L&ppo-Cramer ' in his 
numerous and careful studies of the subject. The photo- 
haloids are not chemical compounds containing silver and 
halogen in stoichiometrical proportions, but represent 
adsorption complexes of colloid silver in different degrees of 
dispersion with normal, 7ton-reduced silver haloids. 

The correctness of this view has been demonstrated by 
the experiments of W. Reinders,' who has succeeded in 
producing these photo-haloids synthetically in the form of 
differently colored crystals by allowing different silver 
haloids to crystallize in the presence of differently colored 

' See the numerous papera of Luppo-Ciiameb dealing with the reUtiona 
of colloid chemistry to photography throughout the volumes of the KoUaid- 
ZeitBchrift, See also hia books, KoUoidchemie und Photographie, Dresden, 
1008, and Kolloidce Silber uad die Photohaloide, Dresden, 1908. 

' See W. Reixders, KoU. Zcilfichr., 9| 10 (1911) where refereooes to ttw 
1' may be found. 
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Sloid silvers. The crystals took up the colloid silver and 
ultimately appeared with its color. This is certainly 
beautiful proof. 

In passing, I should like to point out that numerous other 
colloids, as the organic dyes, may be thus taken up by 
crystals. Gelatin may also be absorbed. These facts 
deserve much consideration, for they show that the process 
of crystallization in the presence of a colloid does not always , 
represent a purification of the crystallizing material. Other 
illustrations might be introduced to show how crystals may 
take up colloids as impurities. In fact, such complexes 
have led to erroneous conclusions regarding the existence of 
different chemical compounds, as in the case of the so-called 
chromisomers, when really none such existed.' 

Time permits me only to mention the fact that many 
allegedly chemical compounds have pro\ed to be colloid m 
nature. Many of the hydrates, for example, are now known 
to be colloid or adsorption compounds, as illustrated in the 
different silicic acids which hold water.- On the other 
hand, compounds like the allegedly different stannic acids 
have turned out to be one and the same substance existent 
in different degrees of dispersion,^ and the so-called "solu- 
tions" of the alkali metals and of silver in liquid ammonia 
are probably of colloid nature/ 

§4- 

The applications of colloid chemistry to organic chemistry 

are not only already very extensive, but promise to multiply. 

' Such o Getitious color isomeriam was diecocered, for example, by O. 
Hacser, Ber. d. Dt«ch. Chem. Ges., 46, 3516 (1912), in the ease of potaa- 
eiura fiuTocyanid, in which throuf^h the presence of colloid berliii blue a 
fictitious color isomeriam was brought about. I bcheve that many other 
alleged examples of color isomerism depend upon juat such colloid-chemical 
phenomena. 

* See the numeroua papers of J. M. van Beuuei£n in Die Absorption, 
edited by Wolfoano Ostwauj, Dresden, 1910. 

* See W. Mbcklenburo, Zeitachc. f. anorganieche Chemie., 64, 3S8 
(IflOQ); 74, 207 (1912); a review is found in KoU.-ZeitHchr., 11, 202 (1912). 

^ Bee WoLFGANO Ostwauj, Kolloidchfim. BeiLette, 3, 437 (1908), 
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■-^1 -■"-■"* '■'■i-'ky. mucilaginous, resinous, tarry masses whicli 
■^i-^tv ■■> ,T>"«taUize. and which are the abomination of the 
•< rr:iai iRciuii' ofacmist; those substances which he care- 
■_;■. S7'> :i'vvan.i the back of his cupboard and marks "not 
:• r \r.;u'r use." just these are the substances which are 
■•:.t ni'.cii ■■'! ttie colloid chemist. For in most instances 
■-t>t 'p^L't'rics are the properties of colloids, more par- 
■. .,^if:\ ;[■ ih-At group of them known as the solvated 

.Ulw>.:i:*. 

,;., !■!; :'ic -a'lvatwl colloids iipjK^ars a class which we have 

-. ::'s.'.>!A"v'- -i* >■*'*■ iijxiiicly. that of the isocolloids.^ Please 

^(>. '■■'•..>■ '> the tenn coUoiil we mean nothing more than 

T^^i^.iii '11 whii'h the degree of dispersion has a definite 

^_^, Ni'v\ we cannot only conceive of, but we actually 

■ ,rt 1. ■n>i;UK*es in which the disi>ersed phase and the 
N^:*. ■>!■.■» ■iK\liii"> li!i^'*^ t^'c same chemical composition and 

■v' wv \U) not fonn a homogeneous or molecularly 

■ k v.>: ^v^tcin. Thus, a poh^lleric compound is very 

\ ;^'[ molecularly soluble ui its inonomeric fonn, 
^ ■, s ;'.-uc lor niHiiy pairs of chemical isomers. To 
*"" . ^ .. t^. !;ui ill ontivrly modem fashion, we need but 
ii- .tti itii-i:il synthesis nf rubber through poljineriza- 
^"^'' ^...n.;i Thmunh prolonged heating, the Isopren is 
■'" . .; ,,, .1 i-oUoid product, which at first dissolves 
^ "^ " \ VA ilu- mouoiuei-ic isopivn, greatly mereasing its 

"'^^ ^ ;-. iiiLiv be im>duccit from a single chemical 

*'^^' .. 1-. M'U know, certain elements may exist in 

■"■^^ '.. . ilt<-«l allotropic states. These may then Iw 

_^U\V"- ■' • ^^^^ .^^^^^ ^ _^^_j^ other.- Yon arc all well aware 

*^'^'* ' , ,1,,. i.,.,silliiiil w:iP lirsl si't iil> :iiul .lcvi'Ii)|)<-<i by nic in 

„■ J. Aiill.. fi'^. nnwl.ni. I'.Ul. 
,!,'.,-.. nil' tli.M.rUls thnt Ui-cmi*.- of the bw* 
,,-,„„( ■■xisl. I'U'k- lo liu- lik.- un altoiupl to 
iliiii^s ilii I'si.-i. ■"' l>l-ii»ly ■■viili'nccJ by ihe 
i,i,i ,ii imiliiiiK l"ii "111- '-Ii'""'"! i»t» wl"i* 
-,,..vs,-.l in :ill.rtri.iu.- form. Siv my Gnm.lris. 
[■•s l)r.wl.-ii, r.m. T.> ilif .■Kimpli-:. givon 
i,"»til- IIS till aiiil iiiio. Just bocauso tha« 
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tliat silver or phosphorus, for example, may appear in a 
whole series of different physical states or allotropic forms. 
In keeping herewith, we know of a whole series of mixtures 
of such allotropic modifications which have been proved, 
or may be proved, to be colloid mixtures. White phos- 
phorus, on exposure to light, gradually changes to the red 
form. When this change is studied ultramicroscopically, 
the allotropic transformation may be observed directly. 
Under the influence of the hght, particles of colloid dimen- 
sions are produced, which gradually coalesce to form lai^er 
aggregates with a net or honeycomb structure.' In silver 
melts at temperatures between 160 and 200° C, we probably 
also deal with colloid emulsoids consisting of two forms of 
silver. This is rendered probable by the fact that the 
viscosity changes observed in this temperature realm are 
identical with those observable in typical colloid mixtures.* 
To these isodispersoids, more particularly the isocolloids, 
belong also the various resins, many oils and probably the 
majority of those troublesome oi^anic residues which fail to 
crystallize. 

But illuminating results will also follow the application of 
colloid chemistry to other branches of organic chemistry, as 
to that of the dyestuffs. They are certainly to be expected, 
for a lai^e number of the organic dyestuffs form tj^iical 
colloid solutions in water. Since the properties of such 
solutions depend upon the degree of dispersion, it is to be 
expected that changes in this colloid state of the dyestuffs 
cannot fail to be of importance in the dyeing properties of 
the dyes themselves. Colloid chemistry has ah-eady been 
asked to shed light upon certain dyestuff problems, where 
attempts to explain the phenomena observed through the 

systems do not fit into theoriea of equilibriuni, they do not therefore dia- 
a|:q>ear from nature, nor do they lose in this fashion their great scientific 
and practical significance. 

' See H, SiEDENTOPF, Ber. d. Dtsch. Chem, Ges., 43, 692 (1910). 

* See Wou^aANO Obtwald, Grundriss der Kolloidcheinie, 2. Aufl., 131, 
Dresden, 1911; or Handbook of Colloid Chemistry, Trans, by Fischer, 
Oebper and Behman, PhUadelphia, 1915. See also KoU.-Zeitachr., 12, 220 
(1913). 
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orthodox ones ot dKmieal ctmstitotioo have gjven only 
aiiutruy expUnatMxis or failed oitirely. It has been found 
that a large number ol the colloid organic drestuffs behave 
as do the colloid metals. They change thdr color, for 
instance, with the degree ot their di^iersion, passing from 
ydlow thiDugh ted to blue just as do collc»d gold or alvn.' 
Red colloid gold, for example, becomes blue upon the 
addition of an electrolyte but of the tame time coarser. 

Perhaps you know that the ctdtn* changes of indicators, 
like Congo red, are also accompanied by variations in d^ree 
of dispersion. They used to be attributed to purely chem- 
ical changes. When an acid was added to congo red, for 
example, it was held that the insoluble dye-acid was freed. 
That such a purely chemical explanation is not always 
adequate may be demonstrated with ao indicator closdy 
allied to congo red, namely, congorubin (demoostration). 
Congorubin changes color not only upon the addition of an 
acid or upon the addition of larger amounts of alkali but, 
what is most important, when all manner of neutral salts 
are added, as sodium chlorid or magnesium sulphate (dem- 
onstration). The addition of a neutral salt brings about 
the change in color even in the presence of free alkali, for 
example in 1/10 normal sodium hydroxid. Barium hydroxid 
and sodium hydroxid for example, change congorubin to 
blue at once (demonstration). There occurs in all these 
cases, as the color changes to \-iolet or blue, a decrease in 
the degree of dispersion of the congorubin as may be proved 
by ultra- filtration, by ultra-microscopic observation or, at 
times, direct observation with the naked eye. The forma- 
tion of a free dye-acid is out of the question in the presence 
of so much free alkali. These experiments and others of 
similar type indicate clearly, therefore, that changes in 
the degree of dispersion of the dye are to be held responsible 

' See Kolloidchem. Beibefte, 3, 409 (1011); Koll.-Zeitecbr., 10, 97, 132 
(1912). 
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for the changes in color just as when a gold sol changes from 
red to hlue.^ 



§5. 

Colloid chemistry finds many applications, too, in the 
realm of its sister science, physical chemistry. There exists 
the closest possible relation between colloid chemistry and 
capillary chemistry. Colloid chemistry is in reality nothing 
but a special division of capillary chemistry, for both deal 
chiefly with systems which consist essentially of surface. 
On the one hand, the phenomena of surface tension, of 
adsorption and of capillary electricity find immediate appli- 
cation to colloid chemistry, while this sheds new light into 
the field of capillary electricity. 

But there also exist relationships between colloid chemis- 
try and more distant realms of physical chemistry. As you 
know, the classical solution laws of van't Hoff and others 
begin to show exceptions when concentrated solutions are 
studied. Now call to mind, in this connection, what haa 
previously been emphasized, that these concentrated solu- 
tions often exhibit the earmarks of the colloid state by 
showing the TyNDALL phenomenon, by becoming viscid, 
etc. It has been suggested recently, especially through the 
work of American investigators, that in these concentrated 
molecular solutions there occurs a fusing of the dissolved 
particles with the solvent — in other words, solvation. It 
is assumed that the ions or molecules of the dissolved sub- 
stance unite, under certain circurastanees, with a large 
number, one hundred or more, of the molecules of the dis- 
persion medium. No one seems thus far to have even 

' For an exhauetive nionograph on the changes in color of congorubin 
considered from a coUoiiJ-chemical point of view see Wolfgang Obtwald, 
KoUoidcbeTn. BeihefU>, 10, 179 (IDIS); also 11, 74 (1916); 13, 92 (1919); 
Kon.-Zeit8(ibr., 34, 67 (1919). See also the several Btudiea of H. Lubr8, 
R. Halleb, H. Kelliui, etc., in the more recent and current volumes of the 
KoUoid-Zeitechrift. 
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hinted that whenever a thousand molecules unite in this 
fashion, complexes of colloid dimensions must result as a 
matter of necessity. In such solvates the amount of the 
dispersion medium bound by the molecules varies progres- 
sively and cannot therefore be expressed through simple 
Btoichiometrical relations. Careful study of the problem 
shows that between the laws governing such solvation, and 
those which govern the formation of adsorption compounds* 
there exists a whole series of analogies. As previously 
noted, solvation is characteristic of a large number of col- 
loids. A particle of albumin or gelatin, for example, readily 
holds a thousand times its own weight of water. 

These considerations must render it apparent that we are 
destined to discover solution laws which will embrace both 
these classes of dispersoids. The coarse colloids (perhaps 
even the coarse dispersions) will occupy one of the extremes 
under these laws, the dilute molecular dispersoids the other. 
At the present moment these laws are known only in their 
beginnings or are still undiscovered,' but I believe that the 
view here expressed will bear better fruit than the attempt, 
constantly made now, to make adequate the laws governing 
dilute solutions by everchanging additions and corrections. 
Since the behavior of the molecular dispersoids passes 
gradually over into that of the colloid systems, such more 
general laws as are here discussed would naturally embody | 
from the beginning the corrections which need constantly 
to be made in laws governing dilute solutions when the 
attempt is made to make these cover the anomalous be- 
havior of the concentrated molecular solutions. 

' Seo Koll.-Zcitnehr., 9, 189 (1011); see also the paper of WoLFaAHO 
OsTWALD and K. Munslcr, KoII.-Zcitsclir., SI, II (1919) in which is ahown 
that the solvatioa or swelling of ^Ud gels like rubber or gelatin is governed 
quantitatively by the same equation aa the"oBmotic" absorption of water by 
cane sugar solutions, etc. 

■ See the preceding footnote. 
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§6. 



It is not a mere accident that the three most modern 
branches of physical chemistry — those of catalysis, of the 
crystalline liquids and of the radio-active substances — show 
interesting relationships to colloid chemistry. So far as 
catalysis is concerned — the science of the changes in the 
rate of a reaction through the presence of an added sub- 
stance which does not appear in the products of that re- 
action — I pointed out in the second lecture that colloids 
are peculiarly active as catalyzers. But not only do colloids 
themselves bring about such catalytic effects, but other 
materials rich in surface, even though not colloidally dis- 
persed, act in similar fashion. I need but point out the 
contact effects exhibited by platinum black and other 
metallic powders in the production of sulphuric acid; and 
the use of finely powdered metallic hydroxids, etc., in various 
catalyses as developed by J, Sabatier. It has also been 
discovered that the effect of the walls of the containing 
vessels, as in various gas reactions, is in large measure 
dependent upon their roughness. 

If we try to say how the element of surface favors such 
"heterogeneous catalyses," the effects of adsorption at once 
come to mind. Adsorption, as previously emphasized, 
depends not only upon the absolute but upon the specific 
surface (the quotient of surface divided by volume or weight). 
Therefore when the absolute or relative surface in a reaction 
system is increased, it means increased adsorption, and such 
increased adsorption means increase in the concentration of 
the reacting materials. This process may be further aided 
through the local production of heat which so frequently 
accompanies adsorption. The two process&s together will 
serve to explain a large part of the increase in reaction rate 
seen in these systems. Secondary chemical reactions may 
also be made responsible for a group of these catalytii 
effects. Such secondary chemical reactions are also rendered 
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through adsorption effects. As previously ex- 
plained, the great or specific adsorption of one of the con- 
stituents of a reaction mixture may change the whole sj's- 
tem of chemical equilibrium in that mixture. These facts 
will suffice to show why it is a matter of paramount im- 
portance that the ferments of the living organism are for 
the most part colloid in nature and why a study of their 
reactions from the point of view of colloid chemistry and 
of adsorption catalysis promises so very much. 

A second subject in physical chemistry to which colloid 
chemistry finds application concerns the liquid crystals, 
or, as they are better called, the crystalline liquids, those 
peculiar substances whose refraction behavior relates them 
closely to the solid crystals. Those of you who are in- 
terested in these substances will know that a question 
concerning them has long been discussed, which, in start- 
ling fashion, is practically identical with that which is con- 
stantly raised in the problems of colloid chemistry. The 
question at stake is whether the crystaliine liquids, which 
at times are distinctly turbid or refractively colored' 
and often highly viscid, are homogeneous or molecularly 
dispersed systems, or whether they are heterogeneous sys- 
tems of the type of the emulsions. As in the case of the 
coUoids, many facts seemed to argue for the first of these 
conceptions and many for the second. But just as with 
the colloids, discussion of this problem has, strictly speak- 
ing, brought no decision either way. The most widely 
accepted theory of the classical physical chemists is that 
of N. BosE, which holds that swarms of molecules, in 
other words, loose combinations of a number of molecules, 
swim about in the crystalline Uquid. But this concept 
of a "swarm of molecules" is evidently nothing more than 
the designation of submolecular or colloid aggregates; and 
even though this word "colloid" has entered into the 
discussion only recently,' more and more evidence is ao-j 



' See the second footnote on page i 
• See KoU.-Zeitschr., 8,270 (1911). 
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cumulating to indicate that, at least in many instances, 
the crystalline liquids are typical emulsion colloids.' 

Besides the fact that these liquids are turbid or opal- 
escent, we need but emphasize their peculiar behavior re- 
garding changes in viscosity when they are chilled. The 
viscosity curve again assumes a form identical with that 
obser\'ed when separation phenomena occur in critical 
fluids, as during the coagulation of albumin by heat, in 
the separation of sulphur melts,' etc. 

That these crystalline liquids have a colloid degree of 
dispersion has also been proved directly, in many instances, 
by means of the ultramicroscope. Further evidence in 
this direction is offered by the changes in optical proper- 
ties which these systems show upon the addition of small 
amounts of chemically indifferent substances. The close re- 
lation between the crystalline liquids and the colloid state 
is most strikingly illustrated perhaps in the behavior of an 
organic sulphonie acid recently studied by H. Sandqvist.' 
This substance in dilute solution in water behaves as a nor- 
mal electrolyte but in more concentrated form the solution 
not only becomes coUoid but shows, at the same time, the 
typical properties of a crystalline liquid. This classification 
of the crystalline liquids with the coUoid dispersoids does 
not, of course, explain their optical peculiarities, but, by 
following a lead which concerns an almost forgotten micro- 
scopic phenomenon of capillarity, it is possible that light 
may be found. 

Entirely normal, isotropic liquids, like water, show dis- 
tinct polarization phenomena when they are observed in 
a dispersed state, in other words, in droplet form.* The 

' See especially the newer papers of The Svbdberg, KoU.-Zeitschr., 16, 
103 (19151; 18, 54, 101 (1916); 20, 73; 21, 19 (1917); 23, 68 (1918). 

• See Koll.-Zeil^chr., 12, 213 (1913). 

• H. Sanikjvwt, Ki>ll.-Zeits<;hr.. 19, 113 (1016). 

• See V. VON Ebner. Unlersuehungen iiber lier Anisotropic organiBJerter 
SubetanMn, 2, Leipzig, 1882; O. BCtscrli. TTnt<?rHUPhuiigen Uber Stnikturen, 
81, as, Leipiig, 1898, where references may be found to earlier obaervalioiia. 




phenomenon has been designated surface polarization and 
has been attributed to the action of surface tension, which, 
in tiny droplets, conies to assume a considerable value. 
The amount of this surface polarization, on the one hand, 
increases with increasing degree of dispersion. On the 
other hand, its type, sign and value must be influenced by 
the chemical nature and perhaps the shape of the mole- 
cules. It may be — I make this suggestion with all re- 
serve — that we will find here a bridge between the surface 
tension phenomena of microscopic droplets and the optical 
properties of systems, which like the colloids, consist almost 
entirely of surface. 

The third modern — perchance most modem — branch 
of physical chemistry, into which colloid chemistry has 
recently penetrated, is that of radio-cliemistry. Some years 
ago I suggested that it would be an especially interest- 
ing feat in synthetic colloid chemistry could the radio- 
active elements be obtained in colloid form.' Two years 
ago it was shown that nature has already made this ex- 
periment. /( was found thai a whole series of agueotts solu- 
tions of radioactive siibstances are colloid in riature.* These 
solutions show the phenomena of electrophoresis, of co- 
agulation through electrolytes, they do not diffuse or 
dialyze, are easily adsorbed through other colloids, etc. 
Not all radioactive substances, but the majority, are found 
in this colloid state; hence colloid-chemical methods, 
as those of dialysis, absorption, etc., may be utilized to 
accomplish their separation and concentration. This is 
certainly a very startling and interesting application of 
colloid chemistry. 

' See my GnindrisH dpr Kolloidchemie. 2. Aufl,. 121. Dresden, 1911. 

» See F. Paneth, Koll.-Zeitschr, 13, 1, 297 (1913); T. GooLEweKi, Koll.- 
Zeitschr., 14, 229 (1914) as well iw the Bxcellent review of thia subject by F. 
SuEKA, KoU.-Zeitflchr., 27, 145 (1920). 
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§7. 

But observations upon dispersed (more particularly 
colloidally dispersed) systems have yielded valuable fruit 
in another field which interests chemists and physicists 
alike. I refer to the experimental determination of Avo- 
GADRo's constant, the famous value N, which states how 
many molecules are contained in a gram-molecule of any 
substance. There exist different methods by which this 
fundamental figure may be determined, of which I shall 
mention only the following. 

As you know, the atmosphere surrounding the earth be- 
comes rarer as we ascend. The matter is expressed in the 
law that with arithmetic progression upwards, the density 
of the atmosphere decreases geometrically. In the kinetic 
theory of gases, this law may be used for determining the 
value of AvoQAnHo's constant in that the degree of baro- 
metric change which follows the unit decrease in density 
is inversely proportional to the gram-molecule of the gas.' 
According to J. Perrin, this same change in concentration 
under the influence of gravity is also shown by dispersoids, 
provided the particles are so small that they show Brownian 
movement. The concentration of the dispersed substance 
in any mass of colloid material is, therefore, always greater 
at the bottom of a vessel than at its top. At a given 
height this difference is the greater, the coarser the dis- 
persion. In suspensions of gutta-percha or mastic, in 
which the particles are about 0.3 fi in diameter, the con- 
centration of the particles 50 fi above the bottom of the 
dish is only half that of the bottom, while in the ease of 
the earth's atmosphere, the density does not fall to half 
that obtaining at the .surface of the earth until a height of 
aix kilometers is reached. But Perrin was able to show 
that the same law not only holds for the distribution of 



pERRtN, Die Atome, Deutsch von. A. Lottgrmoseb, 
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gases and of the particles in coarser dispersoids, but that 
one can calculate the value of Avoqadro's constant, when 
it is assumed that every dispersed particle behaves like a 
molecule. A "gram-molecule" of the dispersed particles 
would, therefore, equal their weight times N. The values 
thus obtained are in striking accord with those found by 
other methods and yield a value of 6 to 7.10" molecules 
in the gram-molecule. 

I can only touch upon the fact that Avogadro's constant 
can also be calculated from the velocity of Brownian move- 
ment and that when this is done the same value is obtained. 
It is certainly remarkable that from the observation of a 
single particle of oil or mercury — even from the study 
of a drop of diluted milk (Deckhuyzen) — so funda- 
mental a value as that of Avogadro's constant may be 
calculated. 

§8. 

I beg you now to follow me to still greater heights. You 
may, perhaps, think that I am joking when I say that 
colloid chemistry has already found interesting applica- 
tions in the realm of cosmic physics and that in the future 
it will find still greater ones. Consideration of our uni- 
verse will at once reveal to you that in it we deal not only 
with bodies of great maas and with those of molecular 
dimensions, but that it also betrays the presence of dis- 
persoids possessed of very different degrees of sub- 
division. 

Of special interest are the dispersoids of the sky as ob- 
served in atmospheric dust and in the atmospheric water 
(steam, clouds, fog, rain and snow). I have already emr 
phasized that the blue and yellowish-red colors of the 
heavens depend upon the dispersoid nature of the atmos- 
phere, and that these color effects rest upon the same 
grounds as the opalescence of typical colloids. In both 
instances we deal with a selective diffraction by particles 
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of a diameter less than the length of a light wave. The 
analogy between the opalescence of the heavens and that 
of a mastic solution is so great that the same formula 
governs both phenomena. Even the polarization effects 
observable in them are entirely similar in the two 
cas^.' 

I should like, in passing, to direct attention to yet an- 
other optical effect, in which the presence of tiny, light 
diffracting particles plays a great role, namely, that of 
ordinary daylight. If the light of the sun were not diffused 
through the dispersoids of the earth's atmosphere, there 
would be no daylight in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The sun, like the moon, would stand in the heavens aa a 
bright, burning disc upon an entirely black background. 
Wherever the sunlight did not strike directly, there would 
exist deep shadow; there would exist everywhere a garish 
contrast between the lighted and the unhghted. In short, 
the world would look entirely different. We are indebted 
to the atmospheric dispersoids for our ordinary "day- 
Ught." 

But clouds {which are, for the most part, dispereoids 
of the composition gas -|- liquid) also behave hke colloid 
systems. It is difficult to determine accurately the size 
of the water droplets composing clouds, but we seem to 
deal with particles of approximately colloid dimensions. 
This is proved not only by the fact that they float in the 
air, but also by the degree of polarization shown by the 
light emanating from them. These heavenly dispersoids 
also show a "coagulation" which is typical of emulsoid 
systems. The product of tliis coagulation we call rain. 
.\11 this is also not a joke. We even know which factors 
are chiefly concerned in producing the coagulation of these 
heavenly dispersoids. Electrical changes are most im- 
portant in that these bring about a coalescence of the highly 

■ See J. M. Pernteb, Denk.'tehr. Ak. d. Wisa. Wien, TS, 301 (1901); as 
« hia PhyBikaliache Meteorologie. 
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dispersed water particles and so lead to their "pre 
tation " in the true sease of this terra.' 

But the applications of colloid chemistry niay mount stili 
higher. I suspect that a large number of you have read 
SvANTE Arrhenius' Interesting volume "Das Werden der 
Welten." If you have, you will recall that in the theories 
of this investigator regarding the origin of the earth, two 
factors play an especially great role, namely, Ught pressure 
and the presence of the universally distributed cosniie 
dust. In the movement of cosmic dust through light 
pressure Arrhenius sees one of the most important reasons 
for different cosniic phenomena. In the production of a 
new heavenly body a shifting and an accumulation of 
cosmic dust brought about through light pressure is as- 
sumed to play an important role. It is therefore of great 
interest that K. Schwarzschild and certain other physi- 
cists have calculated that the size of these cosmic particles 
is not without influence upon their velocity. Particles too 
small or too large are moved less easily than those of me- 
dium size and calculation yields an optimum for move- 
ment when they have a diameter of about 0.16 p. But, as 
you will recall, this value places them in the realm of the 
colloids. The size of cosmic dust is therefore ideal for 
these cosmic displacements. This conclusion regarding the 
optical motiUty of particles of medium size under the in- 
fluence of light pressure has recently been verified experi- 
mentally by F. Ehrenhaft. Colloid particles of a me- 
dium degree of dispersion show an optimal " photophoretic " 
velocity. The optimal radius of silver particles moving 
in the concentrated light cone from an arc lamp was found 
to be 0.09 to 0.098 it, the absolute velocity being 180 ^Z 

' After WoiJOANO Ostwald IKolI.-ZeLtachr., 1, 333 (1907) and page 118 
at the firat (1915) German edition of this bookl and P. Pawlow {KoU.-ZeitschT., 
8, 18 (1911)] had called attention to the relationship cidsleiit between these 
"diaperaoida of the hcnvpns" and thp dispersoidsof the lalwratory, A. ScBMArss 
IZeitachr.f. angew. Chem,, 32, 811 (1919); Chem. Ztg., 884 (1919), etc.] 
took up the problem anew and developed it. 
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aeconds.^ The illustration again shows the relation be- 
tween degree of dispersion and properties which attain a 
maximum in the colloid realm. That colloid chemistry 
should in this fashion be of importance in the production 
of new worlds, — more than this could hardly be asked of it. 



"We 



§9- 



''e shall now leave these ethereal regions and glance 
in the opposite direction. Mineralogy, geology, soil chem- 
istry, agricultural chemistry — these are the sciences in 
which colloid chemistry has found brilliant application. 
In fact, it has long been at home in these fields. 

Under the heading of mineralogy we naturally deal chiefly 
with sohd colloids. In order to give you at once a par- 
ticularly pretty example, I present these specimens of blue 
rock salt. It was long debated to whart this blue color is 
due, for chemical analysis revealed no constant differ- 
ences between the ordinary colorless rock salt and this 
blue product. Organic impurities were often imagined to 
be responsible, while other authors held that, as in the 
"silver haloids," blue-colored sub-haloids of sodium were 
responsible. But recent experiments — more particularly 
ultramicroscopic and synthetic studies — have demon- 
strated that we have to deal with a colloid subdivision of 
metalUc sodium in the solid NaCl, Ultramicroscopic 
examination shows blue rock salt to contain numerous 
intensely colored and fairly regularly arranged colioid par- 
ticles which do not appear in the colorless mineral. 

The blue rock salt can, moreover, be produced artifi- 
cially, according to the experiments of H. Siedentopf, in 
the following manner, A piece of colorless rock salt and 
a piece of metallic sodium are together sealed in a glass 
tube; the tube is evacuated, and its contents then heated 

> F. Ehbenhaft, FbjBik. Zeitscbr., U, 36S (1917). 
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to above the vaporization point of sodium. The rock 
salt now assumes a yellowish color which ultramicroscopic 
investigation shows to be due to a molecularly dispersed 
solution of the sodium metal in the rock salt. The yellow- 
colored preparation is then carefully heated a second time 
to definite temperatures, recooled and perhaps heated 
again. In this way there is obtained, first, a reddish- 
violet, and then a blue rock salt. This treatment of the 
yellow preparation brings about a condensation of the 
originally molecularly dispersed metal into lai^r particles 
which finally assume colloid dimensions. We deal, in 
other words, with a typical colloid-chemical condensation 
method. 

Let me emphasize in passing that similar procedures — 
the production of a highly dispersed solution which through 
its cooling, reheating and subsequent recooling is made 
to yield a dispersoid of colloid dimensions — are used to 
produce gold ruby glass, ultramarine, certain forms of steel 
and many of the organic .siilphur dyes. I must also men- 
tion that the blue color of rock salt Ls identical with the 
blue obtaijied when sodium is dispersed electrically in 
organic solvents,' or when it is dispersed through the 
effects of different rays like the emanations of radium. 
The appearance of these blue preparations in nature is, per- 
haps, due to just such emanations originating in the slightly 
radioactive potassium salts which accompany rock salt. 

It. is probable that the colors of many other minerab-. 
as those of certain precious stones, are dependent upon 
the presence of colloidally dispersed materials, like the 
colloid hydroxids.' 

We are acquainted with a large number of other phe- 
nomena in mineralogy in which the colloid nature of the 
observed changes la only just becoming known. It has 
actually turned out that the different degrees of dispersion 

See Woi-rcASQ Ootwai-d, KoUoidehcm. Beihi-fte, 3, 438 (1911). 

See especially C. Doelter, Das Radium uod die Fuben, Oreedeo, 
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observed in different minerals may be utilized in classify- 
ing them. It was first pointed out by the lamented Aus- 
trian mineralogist, F, Cornu, that under the old heading 
of the "hyaline" minerals we deal with "mineral gels."' 
The existence of minerals in these highly dispersed forms 
is so common that Cornu was led to the formulation of 
his- theorem of the isockemiles, which states that there exists 
for every crystallized mineral a highly dispersed and there- 
fore colloid double. Thus we know silicic acid not only 
in its crystalline form as quartz, but also in a gel state as 
opal. The latter, aside from its water content and the 
presence of certain impurities, is identical in composition 
with the former. For the hydrated crj'stallized iron oxid 
or brown iron ore we have a double in the so-called stilpno- 
siderite or yellow ochre; for the anhydrous crj'stallized 
red iron ore, a parallel in red ochre; for the crystallized 
sulphids of the heavy metal we have doubles in the highly 
dispersed "blacks" and "indigos" (iron black, copper 
indigo, etc.). 

Dispersoid chemistry can also teach us much of use in 
the classification of the different minerals. I show you 
here a series of minerals all of which are composed of silicic 
acid alone or of this plus water (demonstration). To start 
with, you observe the well-known, large quartz crystals, 
following which come progressively smaller ones. Next 
stands the so-called chalcedony which no longer appears 
crystalline even under the microscope. Then comes cacho- 
long, for which the same is true. Here I show you the 
completely amorphous, glass-like, hyalith, which already 
contains several percent of water. Next comes the so- 
called siliceous sinter (fiorite, geyserite) and then the opal 
which in its "soft" form contains thirty to forty percent 
of water. As the last member in the aeries, I show you a 
normal silicic acid gel as prepared here in the laboratory. 

' Nearly all the nutneroufl papers of F. Cornu and hia eolUbomtora on 
the relation of colloid clien)iatry to mineralogy may be found in the KoUoid- 
Zeitschrift from the fourth volume (1900) on. 
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I have, as you obsen'e, placed a series of silicic acid 
minerals before you possessed of widely differing degree? 
of dispersion, beginning as they do with macroscopic crys- 
tals and terminating with a t>-pical colloid. BtU this is 
just suck a series of diapersoids as I have previously skown 
you in the case of sulphur and of sodium chlorid. But what 
is tnost imporUiTU, — the properties of these minerals from 
the quartz to the silicic add gel change progressively as the 
degrees of dispersion change. 

We have long been familiar with the fact that there exist 
minerals of which we cannot say definitely whether they 
belong in such a group as that of the crystalline quartzes or to 
the microcrystalline chalcedonies. Even chemical methods, 
as solubility in potassium hydrate, do not serve to distinguish 
them sharply from each other. The colloid chemist is able 
to show why these analytical methods must fail and why 
these transition forms which at first sight prove so annoyuig 
to the systematist are bound to appear. Our second lecture 
showed the solubility of siheic acid in alkalies to vary with 
its degree of dispersion, and progressively with this. In 
the mineral series which I have just shown you, we would, 
therefore, expect the solubility in alkalies to increase steadily 
from the crystallized quartz to the opal and the colloid silicic 
acid. The experiments of W. Michaelis on the solubility 
of quartz in calcium hydroxid support this conclasion. 
Under otherwise constant conditions, he observed the solu- 
bility of a smoothly polished quartz crystal to be about 
x^Its percent; that of a ground crystal, yWir percent; that 
of melted quartz glass, y^^js percent. Finely di\ided but 
still microscopically visible particles of quartz powder 
allowed 12.4 percent to go into solution; while from a highly 
dispersed quartz powder (in which the indi\idual particles 
were less than 1 n) practically any amount could be brought 
into solution and made to go over into chemical combination.' 

Similar generalizations hold for the water content of the 
qtiartzes. This also increases progressively from chalced- 

^^^^^ > W, MicHAEUB, Koll.-Zeit8chr., 5, 9 (1909). 



ihy to opal. CoUoid-chemically it follows as a matter of 
course that the water content must increase with every 
increase in degree of dispersion; on the other hand, it is to 
be expected that the absolute amount held may vary greatly, 
for every change in the state of the colloid (as induced, for 
example, through admixture with impurities) must influence 
secondarily the water absorption. 

Through dispersoid chemistry we may, therefore, gather to- 
gether certain mineral groups into "dispersoid families," the 
individual members of which, so far as their physico-chemical 
properties are concerned, pass gradually into each other. 

Let me add another interesting example of the application 
of colloid chemistry to a mineralogical problem. Yesterday 
I showed you a periodic formation of precipitates in colloids, 
the so-called Liesegang rings. Many of you no doubt at 
the time recognized their similarity to the well-known bands 
and stripes which we see in such beautiful form in agates, 
banded jaspers, etc. Such bands are also seen at times in 
certain ores, like gold ores. This similarity between the 
two structures is more than a merely superficial one. Care- 
ful investigations of recent date, many of them the work of 
R. E, LiESEGANQ himself, have shown that the laboratory 
preparations are not only identical in appearance with the 
corresponding minerals, but their mode of production is 
probably the same. We deal, in other words, in these 
geologic or mineralogical processes with the diffusion of 
molecularly dissolved substances into mineral gels, more 
particularly into silicic acid or silicic acid gels through which 
a periodic precipitation of some second substance dissolved 
in the gel is brought about. In other instances, as when 
the agate formation occurs about a central nucleus, the 
diffusion and the periodic precipitations may occur centrif- 
ugally. Details regarding the whole process may be found 
in R. E. Liesegang's volume.' 

■ R. E. L1E6EGANO, Geolopsche Diffuaionen, Dresden tind L 





In onW TO =how roa b^v ^unlv ihese acaie foniiati(»is 
niav t*- nri*4^« in tae liborstorv. I have prepared the 
UAkivzzj^ expermeE.: denoEscatiz-E. . You will recall tbe 
periodic precipit&tiocj o: ^ilv^er chpomate which are obtained 
whec vilv^r citrat"? i= perT-i:ted :o diffuse into a griatin gd 
contaimng po'aeeium biehroniate. If. iit«tead of allowing 
ihft diffusion to occur in one or two direction; only as into a 
ifst tube or from a point on a gelatin-corered platei tbe 
diffuinoD fc permitted to occur in three directions, what I 
am going to j^how you now results. A rather large amount 
'say 51'Xt cc. ui a potassium bichromate gelatin gel is pre- 
pared in a beaker and. after the whole is set. the solid mass 
K carefully taken out of the beaker* and dropped into a 
somewhat larger one containing silver nitrate. Silver nitrate 
fnirfjund- the gelatinous mass on all sides, and therefore 
diffu-^es eoneentrieally into it. After about twenty-four 
hours the silver nitrate solution b poured oET. the gelatin 
block rin.sed in water and placed upon a dish where it may 
\ic ;-liced open with a lai^e. sharp knife 'demonstration). 
If thr- experiment h:i.- gone well — thi= is always ner\'ous 
work, since we cannot Uxjk into the middle of the gelatin 
fliirini: the experiment — the gelatin is seen to be streaked 
with numer<jus concentrically arranged bands, which jield 
different picturo-s, but all of which look strikingly like 
rlifferent abates. 

I hhould like to add tliat we obsenx this t\'pe of periodic 
structuri! in many animals and plants and that a similar 
explanation may be given of their origin. Let me direct 
your attention to the volume of E. Kister, which deals with 
the biologic applications of those periodic precipitations. 
Thougli I would not be understood as maintaining that we 
eim at once explain the niarkuigs of a zebra or a tiger in the 
leniis of colloid clieiiiistn', still there is no doubt that impor- 

' 'I'lic K''l i« ''i""!- rctiiDVrii hy (li|i]HiiK tlic benkor tor a few moments into 
IhilIIiik wiiliT. If llic iiiHtnii'Iions ijivcn on ihiri.' 114 lire followeil, it is bnil 
III I'lirry out llic ex|ii'riiiu^iil in u rerriiicnitcir in iinler to obtain h thoniuflhly 
Milid \iy\. ll \^ nn'i'.'wiiry U> u.-k< u (tcuU iiuality of "hard" gelatin — sucbu 
iH iimr<l iti Imutcriiiloiiiy, 
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tant and extensive analogies do obtain between colloid 
chemistry and biological phenomena. 

§11. 

If we txim to geology, the important effects of weathering 
immediately give rise to colloid-chemical thoughts. We 
are here again indebted to F. Cornu for pointing out that 
the weathering of crystallized minerals nearly always yields 
gels or mixtures of gels. From feldspar we obtain the highly 
dispersed kaolin; from serpentine, talc; from brown iron 
ore, the yellow ochre, to which the yellow color of clay and 
earth is due. 

A particularly striking example of the by-effects of colloid- 
chemical factors is seen in the formation of deltas. Delta 
formation depends upon the coagulation of grossly dispersed 
and colloid materials contained in the sweet waters of rivers 
by the electrolyte of sea water. Obviously, this coagula- 
tion will occur the more rapidly and be the more intense the 
more concentrated the sea water which meets the river 
water. It is for this reason that the unusually high salt 
content of the Mediterranean has yielded the most famous 
example of delta formation, namely, that of the Nile. 

I S>2. 

Soil chemistry has also to do with many different disper- 
soids, of which those that are highly dispersed — more 
particularly colloidally dispersed — are especially important. 
What are known as mechanical methods of soil analysis 
are nothing but methods of dispersoid analysis — coarsely 
dispersed particles are separated from more finely divided 
ones by sieving, by sedimentation and by filtration. The 
colloidally dispersed phases are then separated from each 
other by dialysis; the molecularly dispersed, by processes 
of diffusion. 

Of the typical colloids or their gels which we find in soils, 
four kinds deserve particular mention, namely, silicic acid 
and the silicates, aluminium hydroxid and its compounds 
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with silicic acid (in other words, the clays, etc.), iron hy- 
droxid, and those substances rich in carbon and of unknown 
chemical composition, summed up under the term of the 
humus acids, and a part of which at least are undoubtedly 
colloid.^ To this list must be added the micro-organisms 
of various kinds — like the soil bacteria — of which many 
are so smalt that suspensions of them show coagulation 
phenomena,' We must also add the mucinous substances 
which are secreted by such soil organisms. 

For determining the colloid content of different soils, use 
has recently been made not only of dial>i:ie procedures but 
of the adsorption of dyes like malachite green. 

The important r61e of the colloids in the soil has been 
more and more emphasized during the past few years — it 
has in fact been maintained by some that "the fertility of 
the soil is proportional to its colloid content." This is 
certainly carrying it too far, as best shown by the fact that 
a whole series of methods for improving the soil consists in 
producing a coagulation of the soil colloids. The good 
effects of frost upon a soil are probably due to such a coagu- 
lation. Laboratory experiments show that during a frost 

' For B discussion of the colloid or non-colloid nature of the humus adiil 
— a. discuBsion not yet ended — see the extensive review of H. BitEal^ 
KolUZeitechr., 13, 19 (191.1). According to S. Od£n (Arkiv. f. Kemi- uaw., 
6, Nr. 26 (1912); Koll.-ZeitBchr., U, 123 (1914); KoUoidMietn. Belhefte, 11, , 
76 (1919) where references to the literature may be found] the htunuB adda at 
alkali humatea obtained In the usual fashion from peat are uon-coUoid for they 
dialyzej show no ultramicroBCopic structure, are not precipitated by solUi, 
are adsorbed with difficulty, etc. These same substances separated in aat- 
ilar fashion from loam by ProtetjBor Suzdki, working in my laboratory, bs- 
baved in typical oolloid fashion. They dialyzed but tittle, showed a distinet 
ultramicroacopic structure, were easily precipitated by sodium chlorid, wtrt 
readily adsorbed by bone black, etc. Theac facts corroborate the genenl . 
experience of chemists that the humus substances may appear in all degrMt 
of diapersioii and that the much discussed question of whether they »n 
"colloid" or "molecular" cannot be answered by yea or no. This queatkn 
carries a different answer under different circiunstauces. 

■ According to E. Hiuiard, A. ArrcRfiEno, etc., quartz suspensioM 

be^ to show coagulation phenomena when their particles attain a aiie at 

20 to 300 li. In this connection, and for a general discusaioo of the relatioD 

colloid chemistry and agricultural chemistry, see P. Ehbenbes^ 

.-Zeitschr., 3, 193 (1908); 4, 76 (1909); 6, 100 (IQOS^ 
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gels are formed which decrease a soil's "richness." We may 
explain siniilarly the good effects of "burning" a soil, a 
practice much followed formerly. Under this heading is 
also to be put the application to the soil of such strongly 
coagutatuig salts as calcium sulphate. All these methods 
not only bring about a coarsening of the soil colloids, but 
they reduce their high indices of swelling which constitute 
the characteristic element of excessively "rich" soils. These 
facts should suffice to show that too large a colloid content 
does not represent the optimum for plant growth. 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that the colloids 
are not only important, but that they are absolutely essen- 
tial to the fertility of soil. This was well known even to 
the old agricultural chemists and is proved directly by the 
knowledge that sandy or gravelly soils — be their chemical 
composition what you will — arc imfertile, A whole series 
of facts serves to emphasize the importance of a medium 
content of colloid materials. The water content of soil 
must obviously be largely regulated through the presence 
of hydratable colloids, Sandy or other coarsely dispersed 
soils do not hold rain ; neither do they draw up water from. 
the depths as readily as do soils containing more colloid 
material. The soil colloids, by holding the water which 
falls upon them and by bringing it up from the depths, 
fulfill one of the most important conditions necessary for 
the growth of plants upon the surface of our earth. 

But the adsorption power of the soil colloids for dissolved 
substances is also of tremendous importance. Agricultural 
chemistry recognizes this in two directions. There is, first 
of all, the adsorption of nutritive substances necessary for 
the growth of the plants; on the other hand, there is the 
adsorption of materials which are poisonous to plants, or 
which are the product of their metabolic processes. Water 
plants do better, for example, when any highly dispersed 
powder or colloid, such as carbon, iron hydroxid or silicic 
acid, is added to the water. 
^^The adsorptive activity of the soil colloids so far as uutri- 



live substances is concerned may be either useful or p 

nicious, depending upon the concentration of the subetanMS 
present and the intensity of the adsorption — the latter 
increasing, other things being equal, with the increase in 
colloid content. This adsorptive activity has a favorable 
action when the nutritive substances concerned ar^ present 
in relatively low concentrations. They are then gathered 
together by the soil colloids and brought to the plant b 
(^ater amounts. On the other hand, it may be followed 
by e\i\ consequences, as when the concentration of the 
nutritive substances thus brought about exceeds an optimum 
— an effect particularly likely to be produced in the case of 
the salts — or when the adsorptive force is so great that the 
nutritive substances are held too 6nnly by the soil colloids 
so that the plant roots can no longer take them over in 
optimum amounts, or at an optimum rate- The good 
effects of using calcium salts after fertihzing soil with phos- 
phates depends in major portion upon the coagulating effects 
of the former, which thereby antagonize the adsorption of 
the phosphoric acid by the soil colloids. Unfavorable ad- 
sorption effects imdoubtedly come to pass when the soil 
contains too much colloid material. These equihbriiim 
considerations lead to the same conclusion which the prac- 
tical workers in agriculture have so long held. Under 
otherwise constant conditions, a inedium coUoid content gives 
greatest fertility. But this medium coUoid content may have 
differerU absolute values, depending upon the conceniraHons 
of the nutritive materials present — in other words, depending 
upon the chemical composition of the soil and the individual 
needs of different plants. It seems to me that this view best 
coordinates the numerous and apparently contradictory 
findings of different students of the question covering the 
relationship between soil colloids and its fertility. 

In passing I should like to mention the interesting chemi- 
cal consequences, like the so-called adsorption decompositions, 
which often follow adsorption in soils. Many years ago, 
J. M. VAN Bemmelen showed that gels absorb the potasdura 
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I potassium sulphate solutions and not the sulphate — 
this being followed by the appearance of free sulphuric acid 
in the solution undergoing adsorption. These specific ad- 
sorption phenomena which in their turn may be followed 
by tremendous secondary chemical changes undoubtedly 
play a great r61e in the dynamics of the soil.' 

§13. 

I have already used up the major portion of lecture time 
and yet am only now coming to perhaps the greatest and 
most interesting of all the scientific applications of colloid 
chemistry. I refer to those made in biology and medicine.* 
Colloid chemistry is the promised land of the biological 
scientist, and it is almost impossible for the enthusiastic 
colloid chemist not to become poetical in this region. 

As you know, the elements necessary for life may be 
gathered together under the chemical headings of the 
proteins, the hpoids, the salts and water; but the physical 
and the physico-chemical conditions necessary for life can- 
not be more accurately or more concisely sunmied up than 
in the words all life processes take place in a colloid system. 
The colloid state is the means of integrating biological 
processes. More correctly expressed, only those structures 
are considered living which at all times are colloid in com- 
position. 

It is self-evident that because of the close association 
between colloid chembtry and biology the number of in- 

' Tlic relutiiin;; of agricull.ure to willoid chemiatrj' are detailed in the en- 
tensive volume of P. EnKEiNii&RCi, Die Bodenkolloide, 2U; Aufl., Dreadea, 
1918, as well aa \a the shorter but highly to be recommended text of G. Wrao- 
NER, Boden imd Bodenkolloide in Kolloidchemiacher Betrachtung, Dresden, 
1918, n second edition of which is in preparation. 

■ It is impossible bo list a series of papers which will cover adequately the 
many relations of colloid chemistry to biology and medicine. For a first 
orientation in this field, nee H. Bgcrhold. Colloids in Biology and Medicine, 
trans, by Bdlwjwa, New York, 1919, where numerous references will be found. 
The physical peouliarities of living matter with due emphasis upon its colloid 
joature are discussed in L. IIhumbi.er, Das Protoplasma ala physikaliacbea 
System, Wiesbaden, 1914. Larger volumes deahng with this general aubjeel 
are those of R. Hober, Physikalische Chemie der Zelle und Gewebe, Leipiig, 
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But, aa my previous lectures showed, it is this very sub- 
stance which is most typical of the colloids, belonging, as it 
does to the class of the hydrated emulsoids. The fact that 
great numbera of experiments in colloid chemistry are made 
with fresh egg albumin, with blood serum, with muscle juice, 
indicates that the proteins exist in colloid form in the living 
organism and that they are not "produced" by chemical 
methods. Moreover, it is possible to coagulate all or parts 
of a living cell (like the flagellfe of bacteria), and the means 
employed to this end and the results obtained are identical 
with the coagulation of proteins in test tubes. Finally — 
and this is perhaps the simplest direct proof of its colloid 
nature — hving matter may be studied under the ultra- 
microscope. This experiment can, however, not be carried 
on very long, for the intense light needed soon kills the 
organism with the exhibition of the signs of coagulation. 
When the colorless plasma of an alga cell' is thus studied, it 
is seen to consist of a mixture of numerous particles of differ- 
ent sizes, of which a large number are typically colloid. It 
is of special interest that many of these particles are in 
active motion. The particles approach each other, separate, 
coalesce to form larger particles, disappear entirely — indeed 
he who observes this ultramicroscopic picture of a living 
cell for the first time will perhaps be inclined to hold that 
the "true" life of any cell is not to be seen except ultra- 
microscopically. In this he is to a certain extent at least 
in error, for the movement of the colloid particles in hving 
matter is nothing more than the same movement as observ- 
able in any sol showing Brownian movement. The ultra- 
microscope shows the plasma of living cells to be a mixture 
of kydrosois of different degrees of dispersion. This con- 
clusion, therefore, bears out the results of chemical analysis. 
There is, moreover, no contradiction between this finding 
and the fact previously emphasized that ultramicroscopic 
analysis often fails to establish the colloid character of the 
biocolloids. This is because of their great hydration, 
le N. Gaisttkow, Dun keif eldbeleuchtung in der Biologie, Jena, 1913, 
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It may now be asked whether this mixture of hydroeob 
exists in a form in which the dispersed particles, like the 
proteins or lipoids, float about in the dispersion medium, or 
whether through secondary rearrangement these colloid 
particles may go to form microscopically visible structures. 
The biologists among you will be well aware that a union 
of particles into a network or a honeycomb is often seen 
in living protoplasm. There are some authors — as 0. 
BcTSCHLi — who have held that such a subcolloid structure 
is characteristic of all living matter. Can the coUoid-cheini- 
cal laboratory explain how such microscopic structures come 
to pass in living protoplasm? It can. N. Beijbrinck dis- 
covered the interesting phenomenon that when two Uquid 
colloids like gelatin and starch are mixed in definite con- 
centrations, the resulting mixture of hydrosols does not 
show the particles of the two to be dispersed in colloid form 
uniformly throughout the liquid but that one of the colloids 
divides itself in droplet form into the second. The mixture 
in consequence assumes a net or honeycomb-like appearance- 
The structure thus produced is obviously analogous to that- 
seen in living matter when studied microscopically or ultra-^ 
microscopically. 

§15. 

A question much discussed in general biology and an- 
swered through colloid chemistry asks regarding the physi- 
cal state of living matter. Is protoplasm solid or liquid? 
Time has shown that the form of this question is again a 
wrong one. Protoplasm is neither solid nor liquid when 
compared with typical solids or liquids. Its physical 
peculiarities are those of a hydrated emulsoid which may 
show all degrees of fluidity ranging from those values which, 
on the one hand, are characteristic of a normal liquid to 
those which, on the other, are characteristic of a solid. As 
gelatin, depending upon it.s temperature and its concentra- 
tion, may show all states from a liquid to a solid, just so may 
protoplasm. As a dilute gelatin gel — and we shall see 
shortly that Ii\'ing protoplasm is just such a dilute colloid — 
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tmitffi within itself the properties of a liquid and of a solid, 
just so does living matter show properties which at one time 
make us think it fluid and at another soUd. Protoplasm 
shows, for example, capillary phenomena, protoplasmic 
streamings, vacuole formation, throws out pseudopods, and 
its separated portions form droplets.' All these are the 
properties of liquids. Upon the other hand, protoplasm 
shows a plasticity and a maintenance of form which is seen 
only in solids. An ameba deformed through pressure tends 
gradually to resume its spherical form; and slight but per- 
sistent pressure will give the embryonic cells of frog eggs 
some other than a spherical shape, and this will persist for 
hours. 

It would seem that living matter is constantly oscillating 
between the extremes of a soUd gel and a liquid gel. Such 
oscillations probably underlie ameboid mot'on and are 
the cause for the appearance and disappearance of the 
numerous structures seen at different times in the life cycle 
of the cell. The German investigator L. Rhumbler, who 
has studied the physical properties of living matter in 
masterly fa^shion, c^o^AUie conclusion that only a spe- 
cially dispers^^^^^^^^^^L 'fpumoid" structure, as he 
calls it — - can S^^^^^^B^ehiarkable combination of 
physical propertl^^^^^^^Rir emphasizes, however, that 
this structure mus^H^^Hkame kind as that possessed 
by any hydrate^J^ulscB^ In reality the physics of the 
two is the sainerT^ 

§16. 
losely related to the physical properties of living matter 
great water content. It is not generally recognized how 
vray great is this proportion of water in living matter. 
More than half our body weight, for example, is water and 
marine algje and jelly fish hold as much or more than 
ninety-six percent. It is certainly remarkable that these 
organisms not only hold their shape, but move, swim, eat 

.6m L. RscmLER, Dos ProtoplsHma als physikolischea System, Wiee- 
1014. 
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cellular ptv^-:>l':«y ka'.-e sbovn more and mne deariy that 

this r-U of iM •ief^-:<-^ /ones > at two i fresltir OHnsh'jnafad. 

It may Qo« be =aid that thoe^^^Bkunptianal instances 

in which may be .ii:^«>v«Tvd^^^^^ fXHnplete analogy 

between the law? of -j^motic p^^^^^P^ those which govern 

the abeorption of WLiier by a cel^^R^o thou^ I would not 

hold to the extreme \iew that (Bmotio processes play no rtle 

whatsoever in the processes of wato- absorption by Ii\Tiig 

oKanisms, unprejudiced consideration of the tacts compds 

the conclasion that besides these, or better expressed, far 

transcending these in importance, entirely different forces 

detenmne the water content of an organism. Not the 

osmolicaUy active, molecularly dispersed constituents of a ceU 

Imrre paHicularly the sails ther^ore) but the plasma coflotA 

are rrnmarily responsible for the vmter content of the Hmng 

organism and for the changes which tft« shaws.^ 

. ImDortont new work bearing on thi* qwrtion « that of W. ton Mohjjw- 
DORnl!^oU.-ZeiUehr., M. 168 (1918) who liiow. that o-mot« pioo»« Cm 
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Looked at tww this conclusion, which in broad form was 
first drawn and discussed by Martin H. Fischer," seems 
almost self-evident. For not only do we know from labora- 
tory experiments that the emulsoids obtained from living 
organisms are able to hold enormously large amounta of 
water just as can the living organisms themselves, but we 
know also that this capacity for holding water, as measured, 
for instance, through viscosity changes, can be tremendously 
modified by apparently trivial and widely different types 
of changes in surroundings. The influence of electrolytes 
(such as acids, bases and salts) is so great that variations 
in their concentration within biological limits results in 
marked variations in the water content, I should like to 
emphasize this by citing an example. As I have already 
shown you, acids in moderate concentration increase tre- 
mendously the amount of water absorbed by gelatin, fibrin 
or egg albumin. The influence of the hydrogen ion is so 
enormously great that the presence of even such a "weak" 
acid as carbonic acid brings about a distinct increase in 
swelling. As Wo, Pauli and R. Chiahi have shown, the 
amount of water absorbed by a gelatin plate which is kept 
in freshly distilled wjM^knuch less than that of one kept 
in a distilled water ^^^^B,o air containing a little carbon 
dioxid. This increas^^^Klfing may be used as an indica- 
tor for the presence o^^drogen ions. These things show, 
at the same time, how very easily, through variations in the 
chemistry of Uving organisms, changes may be brought 
about in living matter which will alter its water content. 
We shall return to this question shortly. 

eo far on they appear at all) can come to pans in certain types of cetla only 
VTtlhin their bodies. The oamotically active "membnmea" are to be looked 
for in the Burfaces which separate the droplets of hydrated biocoUoid from 
the cell Bap. But this "microCamoeia" or "dispersed type of osmoaia" 
will probably not follow the classical and simple laws of osmosis as observed 
in macroscopic aystemB but exhibit transition characteristics tending to 
class it with the phenomena of swelling and hydration. 
' See the litarature cited in the footnote on page 166. 
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Besides these structural and physical peculiarities common 
to living matter which are newly illmninated or explained 
through colloid chemistry, there exist many close relations 
between colloid chemistry and the more purely chemical 
and physico-chemical reactions which are characteristic of 
living matter. It has often been asked, for example, how 
it is possible that so many different reactions may take place 
side by side in a cell (a structure which consists so essentially 
of liquid) without all running together and yielding chaos. 
The experiments with colloid mixtures mentioned above 
show that two colloid substances — even when divided into 
the same dispersion medium — need not mix with each 
other, but can continue to exist side by side in the form of 
microscopic droplets. The great variety of microscopic and 
ultramicroscopic structures observable in living matter 
leads to the conclusion that the different chemical con- 
stituents of the protoplasm — more particularly those 
existent in colloid form — may in similar fashion exist side 
by side without mixing. As F, Hofmeister has indicated, 
we may imagine each of the individual droplets to be a tiny, 
special laboratory, in which, un<^urbed by the surround- 
ings, some one or certain few reaHkns take place. Such a 
localization of clieinical processes within the mixture would 
be aided by the fact that a large part of the reacting sub- 
stances and of the reaction products are colloid and there- 
fore do not on their own accoimts tend to diffuse and so 
mix theinsclve.s with neighboring .substances. 



But the colloid state plays a great r6le in the chemistry of 
living matter in yet another direction. We have repeatedly 
emphasized that adsorption processes must play a great r6le 
in catalysis, that, in fact, many of its features must be held 
to be the direct consequences of concentration increases 
brought about in surfaces. A colloid mixture of the type 
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Tif protoplasm must therefore offer peculiarly favorable con- 
ditions for the play and for the acceleration of chemical 
reactions. It is consequently not to be wondered at that 
those substances which are to be counted among the most 
fundamental of the constituents of living matter, namely, 
the ferments, are known for the most part only in colloid 
form. Li\'ing matter seems to be a meeting ground for 
adsorption effects and colloid catalyses. 

Allow me, after this general survey, to touch upon a series 
of special biological problems in which the colloid-chemical 
point of view has brought much light. The choice must 
again be arbitrary and my review most superficial. For 
further details I direct you to the special articles which deal 
with these problems.^ 

H §19. 

^^CoUoid chemistry brings us light in even those first of all 
biological processes which are concerned with the formation 
of new organisms, namely, the phenomena incident to 
fertilization and the early development of the embryo. 
You perhaps know that the stimulus to the development of 
a sea-urchin egg, for instance — it matters not whether this 
be brought about by sexual fertilization or by so-called 
artificial means — is characterized morphologically by the 
formation of a so-called astrosphere, Rays of concentrated 
plasma appear either in the immediate vicinity of the 
nucleus of the fertilized egg, or, it may be, in other 
portions of the egg plasma. These rays then act as 
centers toward which the products of the divided nucleus 
move. I cannot go into details, but in spite of the specific 
variations which appear in different animals, what I have 
described is constant in all fertilization and cell division. 

Closer study of the problem proves that this formation 
of the astrosphere represents a special form of coagulation of 
the plasma colloids, and microscopic obser\'ation suffices to 

' See the second footnote on page 165, as well as numerous otticles in the 
Kulloid-Zeitachrift ia vrbiuh references to other striking papers may be found. 
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show that we are dealing with a localized collection of water- 
poor and coarsened plasma. We deal, in other words, with 
the conversion of a sol into a gel. Micro-dissection proves 
this without the question of a doubt, for the astrospheres 
may be pulled, as more solid masses, out of the relatively 
fluid egg plasma (G. L, Kite, R. Chambers). 

The conclusion that this phase of fertilization represents 
a coagulation process may be proved by yet other means. 
Those of you who have followed the well-known studies of 
Jacques Loeb and of other investigators of the problem 
of artificial parthenogenesis will know that the unfertilized 
eggs of sea-urchins or atar-fish may be made to develop by 
many different means. Not only does treatment with acids, 
alkalies or specific ions lead to this result, but the wat«r 
extraction incident to the effects of neutral salts is also 
effective. Temporary exposure to high and low tempera- 
tures, exposure to other colloids (as the serum of higher 
animals), treatment with organic Uquids hke benzol or toluol 
and even mechanical treatment (such as shaking, rubbing 
or brushing) accomplishes artificial development in the 
unfertilized eggs of many organisms. What have all these 
methods in common? If you will recall what I said yester- 
day regarding the alterations in the colloid state that may 
be brought about through trivial external changes, it will 
be clear to you that all these methods for inducing artificial 
parthenogenesis are such as lead to changes in the colloids — 
more especially to their coagulation. All the listed melkods, 
to which more might be added, leading to the developmeni of an 
egg, serve also to produce coagulation in protein sols. Con- 
versely we may say that we hardly know a method of pro- 
ducing such protein precipitation which when properly used 
may not also be employed to start artificial development.' 
This coagulation theory of fertilization receives pretty 
support through the possibility of causing in colloids and 
colloid mixtures a localized and oriented coagulation which 
' Martin H. Fkcheb and Wouoanq Obtwald, Pfltigers Archiv. f. d. g. 
PhyBiologie. 106, 229 (1905). 
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in structure is strikingly like the astrospheres observed in 
developing cells. Fig. 42 is a picture of such an artificially 
produced astrosphere taken from the work of O. Butschli 
and made at a time when the colloid-chemical theory of 




fertilization which I have sketched to you had not yet been 
bom. The biologists among you will grant its striking 
similarity to the real thing. 

The primary process which leads to development in an 
egg is seen, therefore, to be a colloid-chemical one and of the 
nature of the transformation of a sol into a gel. But please 
do not misunderstand me in the matter. I would not have 
you think that this explains everything that there is to the 
process of fertiUzation. Many different chemical processes, 
as those of increased oxidation, for example, accompany the 
astrosphere formation, but these appear only after tlie colloid 
changes which I have described have started the process. 
That which starts development is colloid-chemica!. 

But not only is the beginning of development in a metazoon 
egg capable of a surprisingly thorough experimental colloid- 
chemical analysis but so is the process of cell division and 
the increase in the number of cells in unicellular organisms. 
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Iliug phenomena also play a lai^ part in the vaiiouB 

mena characteristic of growth. Chemical analysis 

frog larvffi, for instance, to owe their enormous 

es Iq weight up to the time of their metamorphosis to 




Fia. 43. — Increaae 



'ei^t during growth of frog l&rrra. 



jiimaU to mere changes in the amount of water ab- 
i. As shown in the curves of Fig. 43, the increase in 
it of solid substance is so slight that at the time when 
og takes to land, it consisto of ninety-three percent of 



A. ScHAFBR, Arch. f. Entwicklungsmechanik, 14, 356 (1002); also 
iNG Obtwald, Uber die Eeitlicben Eigensohaftea der Entwicklungs- 
;e, 49, LeipEig, 190S. 
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These same facts hold for the growing parts of pianta 
A change in the osmotically active constituents of a growing 
part great enough to account for these enormous water 
absorptions is unknown. We know, however, that the 
growing parts of many plants are acid. But as previously 
pointed out, acids enormously increase the water absorbing 
powers of various colloids even when present in only minimal 
concentrations. These things point clearly enough to the 
importance of swelling phenomena in growth processes. 

When the developuig frog becomes a land animal, it loses 
much water. But this may also be explained coUoid- 
chcmically, for, as I have previously emphasized, a gel 
under ordinary experimental conditions has a different and 
lower swelling point when in equilibrium with water vapor 
than when in equilibrium with fluid water. Colloid chem- 
istry is also interested in the fact that desert plants ofteu 
show an acid reaction — a circumstance which would per- 
mit them not only to take up more water, but also to hold 
better such as has been absorbed against the forces leading 
to drying. Tlio diurnul changes in the reaction of plants are 
probably also followed by similar variations in water ab- 
sorption capacity. 

§21. 
Another problem to the solution of which colloid chemis- 
try has been called is that of the nature of the muscular 
contraction. I cannot go into details, but I should Uke to 
point out that the electrical, chemical, mechanical, optical 
and other cliannos incident to tlie muscle contraction can 
all be best understood in the terms of colloid chemistry.' 
'l"ho essence of tlie muscular contraction seems to reside in a 

' Sec Mahtjn H. l-is<'irKii uii.l W. H. .-^THrETiiANN, KoII.-Zcitschr., 10, 
m I1<U2>; aU> \\<n.y;\s'^ Vmi.u Ki.lloiili-liom. Ikthcftc, 3, 361 (1912) 
mill tlie ri'iTiitly U-^ii.>il iiii)Tii.ar:i[.li i.t <). v»\- FI-htii, Ergebnissc der Ptiysi- 
iiIdHic. Wk'>l>:i(icii, llfJO, Til viN 1'vuth'j* list of rt'ttTcnces should be added 
lliiLl the first c|ii;i[itit;i1ivr stmlifs nn tlii' dlii'ls of iicids in bringing about the 
Mwcllinj; iif i^uliitin iliiti? Uinii Wolfu.inu Outwald, Pflilger's Arch., 106, 
603 (I'JOu). 
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transport of water from certain of the structural elements 
making up the muscle to certain other contractile elements. 
Differently expressed, a migration of water occurs from one 
colloid to a second making up this tissue. This migration 
is brought about through a production of acids (more 
especially of lactic acid) in the muscle. In this we see again 
the so-widely distributed and so exceedingly active influence 
of the hydrogen ions upon water absorption by a biocolloid. 
That the phenomena of swelling as observed outside of the 
body may occur with a rate and to an extent demanded by 
a coUoid-ehemical theory of the muscle contraction — this 
I showed you yesterday in discussing the swelling of gutta- 
percha leaves and of gelatin. In discussing swelUng I also 
emphasized that an amount of mechanical energy is lib- 
erated which is entirely adequate to explain the mechanical 
phenomena incident to the contraction of a muscle. 



I §22. 

Of the many other problems in physiology which seem 
accessible to colloid-chemical analysis, I can only touch 
upon that of secretion. The physiologists among you will 
know that what physiology seeks is an understanding of the 
nature of the "driving" forces which bring about the secre- 
tion of water by a cell or tissue — at times even against the 
existence of a counter-pressure like hydrostatic or osmotic 
pressure. Perhaps more than in any other chapter of 
physiology do we in this problem of secretion still speak of 
"vital" forces. Even after utilizing the newest concepts 
of physical chemistry in addition to the older ones of filtra- 
tion, diffusion, etc., we still have much left to be explained. 
Here again, colloid chemistry is acquainted with forces 
which, so far as we can see, are fully able to meet the require- 
ment that the forces producing secretion must be essentially 
independent of hydrostatic and osmotic pressure differences, 
while it makes clear at the same time the nature of a number 
of the phenomena which commonly accompany such 
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tion, I refer to the phenomena of secretion observable in 
Bimple colloids, and discussed in the last lecture under the 
heading of syneresis. 

I ask you to recall that every secretion springs from a 
colloid matrix, and that the secretion contains not only 
water but colloids and salts and these of the kind present 
in the secreting tissues themselves. Even the most watery 
of the secretions, like the urine, contains a series of non- 
dialyzable substances, the so-called "colloid nitrogen," 
What is true of secretion is also true of syneresis. The 
serum squeezed off contains not only water but also colloids 
and salts and these in proportions which need in no sense be 
identical with those existent in the secreting gel. In synere- 
sis in colloids, as in physiological secretion, both the amount 
and the composition of the serum given off varies not only 
with the kind of colloid but with the kind and the amount 
of the material contained in it, etc' But what is most 
important is that the syneretic secretion of fluid is not 
determiifed through osmotic or hydrostatic pressure differ- 
ences, but is dependent upon forces existent "within" the 
gel itself — upon forces, in other words, which lead to 
changes in its "internal state." With these suggestions I 
must let the matter rest. 



§23. 
Another physiological problem much studied recently 
is that of I'ital staining, in other words, the taking up of 
dyes by living cells. It has become increasingly evident 
that the degree of dispersion of tlie dye is a factor of prime 
importance in bringing about positive results,' As a rule 
only molecularly or highly dispersed dyestuffs can be taken 
up, the plasma film surrounding cells seeming to act like 
an ultrafilter, 

' See the footnofes on pages 98 and OB ns well as the nerampanying teirt, 

■ See especially W. Huuland, Koll.-Zeitschr., 13, 113 (1912); 14, 48 

(1914), where the literature 1^ died; also the papers of W. Schttlbuaioi and 

W. roN MoBLLENDORFF in the more recent volumea uf the Kulloid-Zeitaehrift. 
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I would like to add a word here regarding our methods 
of fixation and staining of dead tissues. Some twenty 
years ago the biologists were much frightened when the 
botanist A. Fischer pointed out that many of the struc- 
tures found after such treatment are "artifacts." Fixing 
and staining reagents bring about dehydration and coagu- 
lation effects — in other words, colloid-chemical changes — 
in the state of the tissue colloids. It is undoubtedly true 
that many things may be seen in such fixed tissues which 
it would be wrong to say exist in living protoplasm; on 
the other hand, it would be just as wrong to hold that 
such fixation methods can tell us nothing whatsoever re- 
garding the structure of living matter. A rational fixa- 
tion and staining technique can apprise us of the character 
of the changes wrought by fixation and staining reagents 
in test tube experiments upon such highly hydrated mix- 
tures as are presented by the biocoUoids; and it is per- 
fectly safe to apply the conclusions won in this fashion to 
the related problems of histology and biology. The com- 
parative experiments of this type which have been made in 
masterly fashion, for example, by G, Mann,' and more 
recently by R. E. Liesegang form the foundation stones of 
a rational histology. Obviously even the normal micro- 
scopic structure of hving tissues is the result of changes in 
stat« of the biocoUoids, wherefore detailed study of these, 
such as is presented by protein sols in a test tube or on a 
slide, can in this fashion be used for the interpretation of 
the ways and means by which normal structure is produced. 



§24. 
These and associated colloid-chemical studies serve in 
this way to contribute to a science of which, I admit, I 
speak with reluctance, even though it is the crown of all 
biology. I refer to synlhetic biology, the science of the 
artificial production of living things. Since the synthetic 
• G. Mann, Physiolopcal Hiatology, Oxford, 1902; see the review of this 
book in Koll-Zeitschr., i, 153 11907). 
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production of urea by Liebig and Wohler, we have been 
familiar with a synthetic biochemistry. It is today an easy 
matter to produce in the laboratory substances and re- 
actions which are commonly seen only in livii^ organisms. 
By comparison we are still much in the dark regarding a 
Bister science, that of synihetic biophysics. Even when we 
succeed in producing ameboid movements in drops of 
liquid or in colloid mixtures, or when we discover methods 
whereby non-Uving matter can be made to build protec- 
tive coverings for itself, to exercise choice in the taking 
up of nutritive materials, we incline to call these analogies 
to biological processes "imitations" of the processes and 
thus to cheapen the value which we set on them. But such 
experiments are experiments in synthetic biophysics and of 
exactly the same significajice as the synthesis of urea or ca- 
talysis by colloid metals for synthetic biochemistry. 

Like the chemistry of organized substance, so must it^ 
physics be analyzed into unit processes and throi^ 
gradual rebuilding from these be resurrected into a syn- 
thetic biology. Trustworthy results will, of course, be 
obtained only through systematic study. It would be 
most unscientific, for example, to call certain precipitates 
primitive organisms because they look Hke such. A 
synthetically produced organism must, naturally, show all 
the fundamental characteristics of organized matter at 
one and the same time. But in spite of the great dis- 
tance ^till to be traversed before such a goal is attained, 
there can be no doubt that through a proper combination 
of individual chemical and physical processes of the types 
observable in organisms, the attempt to reach such a goal 
represents an entirely .scientific problem. In the still 
much-neglected biophysics of the colloids there is aheady 
at hand a wealth of suggestive material. 

§25. 
I must in conclusion give you a hasty view of the appli- 
cations of colloid chemistry to medicine. Obviously the 
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number of possible applications here is just as great as in 
the biology of the normal organism, for pathological changes, 
too, take place only in that colloid foundation in which 
all normal life processes occur. Just as normal causal 
biology must be edited — must be rewritten, in fact — in 
the terms of colloid chemistry, even so must pathology be 
rewritten. Time does not permit me to enter into many 
details, but a few interesting examples will illustrate my 
point. 

Closely associated with the general problem of how an 
organism holds its normal water content is that of the ways 
and means by which it holds more than this, as is the ease 
in the pathological phenomena of edema and its various 
clinical subheadings. As in the case of the normal ab- 
sorption of water by the normal organism, the tissue col- 
loids again play a chief role in this pathological problem 
as demonstrated in the fundamental investigations of 
Mabtin H. Fischer.' Changes in the water-holding ca- 
pacity of the tissue colloids are responsible for edema and 
an abnormal production or accumulation of acids in the 
involved tissues again appears to be the main agent favor- 
ing the swelling, even though it is possible that the hy- 
drating effects of otlier substances like the proteolytic 
ferments (W. Gies) may also act in this direction. An 
abnormal production or retention of acids can be assumed 
or proved to be the primary, etiologic cause in most cases 
of edema. Acids are produced, for example, whenever the 
normal processes of oxidation are inhibited, as through 
the presence of different poisons, through a shutting off 
of the circulation (passive congestion), through anatomical 
changes in the organs necessary for the maintenance of 
a proper circulation, or when in consequence of a flea bite 
or a bee sting formic acid is introduced locally into a tissue. 
Experimentally "artificial flea bites" can be produced very 

' See the numerous papers of Martin H. Fi.^rHER and his coliaboratora 
in the KoUoid-Zeitschritt and the Kolloidchemische Beiheft« as well aa his 
(Edema and Nephritis, third edition New York, 1821. 
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nicely by pricking a gelatin plate with a needle dipped in 
formic acid and then placing the gelatin plate in a little 
water (demonatration).' 

The correctness of the view that the water-holding prop- 
erty of the colloids and changes in their state determine 
both the normal and the pathological water content of 
tissues can also be demonstrated in the following fashion 
(demonstration). I have left untouched the experimental 
apparatus with which I showed you the influence of elec- 
trolytes upon the swelling of gelatin. I have merely placed 
in the different solutions beside the gelatin discs, whole 
organs, siieep eyes, frog legs, etc., and have left them there 
for a number of hours. If you will look at these experi- 
ments you will note that the influence of these different 
electrolytes upon the swelling of these organs parallels 
completely the influence of these same substances upon the 
Bwelhng of the gelatin discs. You note that in the acid 
and in the alkali there is an enormously greater increase 
in the size of the organs than in the pure water — in other 
words, they have absorbed more water in the acid and 
alkali than have the organs left in the pure water. On 
the other hand, where a proper salt has been added, a dis- 
tinct shrinkage has occurred (P'ig. 44). When we touch 
the organs which have swelled in the acid we become con- 
scious of the same feeling which edematous organs give us. 

In passing let me emphasize that just as the addition 
of salt to gelatin or fibrin swelling in the presence of an 
acid reduces the amount of the swelling or suppresses it 
enth^ly, just so has this principle been successfully em- 
ployed in the reduction of clinical forms of edema.' 

It has been argued against this colloid-chemical theory 
of edema that it does not suffice to explain how the ex- 
cessive accumulations of fluid which are often found be- 

' Sec Martin H. Fischeh, (Eilema and NephriliB, Uiinl edition, 241 and 
733, New York, 1921. 

See the papers ant] books of Martin H. Fischer and his coll&bomtors. 
Martin H. Fischer, KolIoidchemiBche Beihefte, t, 343 (1913). 
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tween the cells and in the body cavities are to be explained. 
But this phenomenon whi chwe are wont to see particu- 
larly in the latter stages of edema, is also easily explained 
colloid-chemically. The spontaneous secretion of such 
hquids, which, as you know, are often rich in albumin, 




Fid. 44. — Swelling of sheep eyes according to Martin H. Fihches. 
(o) the normal eye (c) in HCl plus Mg(NOii), 

(6) in HCl id) in HCI plus FeCU 

is the analogue of what we call syneresis in colloids and 
may be expected to appear in particularly marked form 
whenever the gels from which they are squeezed off are 
particularly rich in water. As I pointed out before, the 
amount of fluid thus squeezed off by any hydrophilic col- 
loid like gelatin increases with increase in the water con- 
tent of the gel. 

Less just still is another objection which has been raised 
against Fischer's theory of edema. It is pointed out that 
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the concaiTiaiJon of ibe "free" acid or erf the "free" hy- 
droees ions b r&rely higher in edematous tissue or fluids 
than in nonnal ones because, as generally held, the oi^an- 
isiB reculaie: the "reaction" of its tissues through buffa 
mixTures. etc. This objection is to be answered by sajing 
that :he increased water absorption is o/ course not to be 
attributed to any "free" acid which may be found but, 
contrariwise, to the "non-fre«" acid, in othn- words, to the 
acid which has been bound by the tissues. Only the elee- 
troI>-te h-yund to a coUoid either through adsoiption or chem- 
ical union can alter it~ slate. The nature of the equilibrium 
between the bound acid and the free is still a question which 
require? ()uantitalive etudy. If it is assumed that in the low 
acid concentrations involved we are dealing with adsorp- 
tion then we get an immediate e.\p]anation of why unioD 
nith a relati^'eIy large amount of acid goes hand in hand 
with the presence of only a minimal amount of free acid; 
for in low concentrations, as you know, adsorption is prac- 
tically complete. It needs also to be emphasized that the 
swolliiiE in aci*l-^ i< in n<i sense a main function of the con- 
centratifin uf ihe liyilrogen ions. Gelatin, for example, 
swells mure in the weakly dissociateti acetic acid than in 
the practically cnnipletely dissociated sulphuric acid, while, 
on the other hand it is precipitated ithat is to say. dehydra- 
ted' through picric acid which is another highly dis.-mciated 
acirl. Here a> in nther purely physico-chemical reactions 
it is not merely a matter of the liydrogen ion concentration 
but eqnally important or more iniiwrtant is the concen- 
tration of the iiiin-<li.-'-'">di.ilfil acid molecules. 

Inspection of an eye which has been permitted to swell 
in an acid shows the eye to be in a state which cUnically 
We would call glniico'inildus. The cornea is, moreover, 
steamy or opacjue (Fig. 44), In the terms of colloid chem- 
istry \vc deal with an increased water absorption by some 
of the ocular colloids while the clouding represents an 
^(:i<i coagulation of a second group of the biocolloids. In 
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the case of this second group the acid concentrations era- 
ployed do not bring about an increased but rather a de- 
creased hydration and coagulation of the involved ma- 
terials. Since our tissues represent a mixture of very 
different types of colloids, this double effect is readily 
intelligible colloid-chemically. 



As also shown by Martin H. Fischer, these combined 
swelling and coagulation processes reappear in many cases 
of nepkrilis.' The method of handling these cases thera- 
peutically through the introduction of salt solutions — 
more particularly of solutions alkaline in nature — as has 
been done with great success since Fischer's experiments, 
is also based upon a colloid-chemical understanding of their 
effects. Such salts inhibit the swelling and coagulating 
effects of the acids formed in the pathologically affected 
tissues just as they decrease their effects upon simple mix- 
tures of colloids in a test tube. 

I can only mention in passing that inflammation has 
also been discussed from a colloid-chemical point of view,' 
that the unknown substance which is associated with 
goiter' is undoubtedly colloid in nature, that the immune 
reactions in their mutual adsorptions and precipitations 
offer a field full of unlimited possibilities for the appli- 
cations of colloid chemistry, that the so-called "colloid 
reactions" of serum or cerebrospinal fluid with inorganic 
colloids of gold {Lange's reaction), berlin blue or mastic 
are indicative of the diagnostic applications which may be 
made of colloid chemistry, that promising beginnings of 

' See Martin H. Fibc'heh, (Erlemn and Nephritis, third edition, 648, New 
York, 1921; as well as KoUoidchem. Beiiiefte. 4, 343 (IfllS). 

• A. Oswald, Zeiwchr. t. eip, Pathol, ii. Therapie, 8, 226 (19101; a review 
ia found in Koll.-Zeitschr., 9, 2.51 (1911). 

' !^ E. BiRCHER, Ergebniaae der Chirurgie u. OrthopaUie, 6, 133; Zeitsohr. 
t. exper. Pathol., 9, etc. 
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a colloid-chemical theory of narcosis have been made.' 
Furthermore, the colloid state of bile salts and of uric acid 
is of importance in unravelling the origin of gallstones and 
the concretions found in gout, while protein solutions are 
able to keep these ni&terials in solution in coucentrationa 
much beyond their solubility in water (H. Schade, Wo, 
Pauli, H. Bechhold); an adsorption therapy has de- 
veloped in which various diseases are treated with adsori>- 
ents like charcoal, different earths, etc.; and colloid-chem- 
ical points of view have brought light into the nature of some 
of the processes obser\'ed in the healing of wounds,' You 
observe that one needs much breath merely to list the chap- 
ters in which colloid chemistry has already proved itself 
of service in medicine. 

I would also point out that a whole series of inoi^anic 
colloids is now being used therapeutically — colloid sul- 
phur in skin diseases, colloid mercury and mercurial salts 
in syphilis, colloid nickel in meningitis, colloid silver for 
the antiseptic treatment of wounds and in the manage- 
ment of infectious diseases like gonorrhea and ophthalmia. 
In ophthalmology colloid silver has almost completely dis- 
placed silver nitrate. It is of much interest that in com- 
parative studies of the disinfecting action of diflferent 
disinfectants colloid preparations of mercury have proved 
themselves of extraordinary activity even when used on 
many different types of bacteria. Colloid preparations of 
niwpury according to the recent studies of H. Fhiedenthal 
mtiKi to be the most powerful chemical disinfectants that we 
now ptwaess.' But even the well known and important 
(■aIvhtmiui is, in aqueous solution, in a colloid state, as I have 
UutK known from ultramicroscopic study and as has been 

» fW (*. l,iii;wi«, Uiophcrn. Zcitschr, 67, 161 (1913), where reterencra to 
Itp hWHtuw limy Iw foi""!- 

» W. ^os tUiA. Koll.-Zeitfichr.. 23, 1 (1918). 

I 1^ t) (tniliul.. Uw i^ulloidea en Biologie et en Them pcutiq lie. Paris, 
v^tii k wvlPW "PI"'*'* '" Koll.-Zeitschr., 1, 321 (1909); H, FwEDENTHiL, 
^^m. HwwhT.. M, 47 (1919); R. Edkh, Schwei*. Apoth. Ztg., No8. 
■Ml 0III9> i* nviDW Iticture). 
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roved more recently by others.' Some years ago the in- 
teresting therapeutic applications of an inorganic sol, 
palladium hydroxid, were much discussed. It was used to 
combat obesity. Treatment consisted of the hypodermatic 
injection of the material into the fatty areas to be reduced, 
the injection being associated, it was said, not only with 
no unpleasant sensations but actually pleasant ones.* 
We have not heard of further progress along these lines but 
this is to be attributed, perhaps, to the war years which 
did away so largely with the material upon which the ex- 
periments could be made. 

Of course — and I would Uke to emphasize this point in 
conclusion — the pendulum has perhaps swung too far in 
this application of colloid-chemical points of view to prob- 
lems in materia medica and therapy. The advantage of 
colloid pharmaceutical preparations over others has perhaps 
been stressed too heavily; in England, for example, the 
claims have been carried to a point which not only seems 
nonsensical but one which must embitter any honest, no 
matter how enthusiastic, colloid chemist. Nor in the 
matter of theory does one need to go as far as J. Traube 
who represents perhaps the most extreme of the modern 
appliers of colloid-chemical points of view to practice.* 
But that aside from its chemical constitution, coltoid-ehem- 
ical factors Uke degree of dispersion and degree of solvation 
play an important part in the action of any pharmaceutical 
preparation ^ this is a view shared by even the most con- 
servative workers in these fields and one to which, in good 
conscience, I too hold. 

' H. Baueh, Arb. Innt. t. ejtper. Therapie, Frankfurt, No. 8 (1919). See alao 
A. BiMZ and eollaborutors, Ber. d. Dlsch. chem. Ges., S3, 416 (1920). 

' See M. KAtirpMA>ra, Manchener Medizin. Wochenachr.. 525 (1913). 

' The numerous papers of J. Traube are widely scattered. References to 
them and reviews may he toiind in the indices of the KoUoid-Zeitschrift; a 
recent paper deahng chiefly with the colloid chemistry of pharmaceutirad 
preparations may be found in Biochem. Zeitschr., S8, 177 (1019). 
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§27. 

With this I must end the list of the applications which 
have been made of colloid chemistry to neighboring sciences. 
I do it with the hope that I may have convinced you of 
the inadequacy of any such lecture as today's to portray 
the countless applications that have thus been made or 
can still be made. I know that every one of you could, 
from the special fields of your particular endeavors, at 
once state a problem which might be investigated from a 
colloid-chemical point of view and which I have not at 
all touched upon. The day seems already here when no 
one speaker can by himself get even an approximately 
complete view of the whole field comprised under this 
heading of the apphcations of colloid chemistry to science. 



SOME TECHNICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
COLLOID CHEMISTRY. 



FIFTH LECTURE. 

"SOME TECHNICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
COLLOID CHEMISTRY. 

I SHALL in this last lecture survey the applications of 
colloid chemistry to some technical, industrial and prac- 
tical problems. You might begin by asking whether there 
is any purpose in spending a whole hour in discussing 
these things. The concept of the colloids has become a 
familiar one only recently and so it might be concluded 
that the teachings of the colloid chemist find application 
in these practical fields only along narrow and specialized 
lines. Have enough and sufficiently important applica- 
tions of colloid chemistry to technology really been made 
to justify spending a whole hour iJpon the subject? Let 
me in answer ask you to accompany me for a moment. 



The clothes you wear, be they wool, cotton or silk, are 
animal or plant gels. They are dyed with colors which, in 
many instances, as the indigos and the blacks, are colloid 
in type. In the process of dyeing, ad.sorption and other 
colloid-chemical reactions take place between the colloid 
substrates of the fabric and the colloid dyes which color 
them. The leather of your shoes is an animal gel, closely 
related in its general properties to that prototype of the 
colloids, gelatin. Leather is tanned with substances of 
which the majority are colloids, and the whole process of 
tanning is punctuated with the colloid phenomena of hy- 
dration, dehydration and adsorption. The wood of the 
chairs in which you rest is made of cellulose, which in all 
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its various forms is colloid in nature. The colloid swelling 
of wood, as I emphasized earlier, was used by the old 
Egyptians to aid their quarrying of stone, llie woods 
of your chairs are held together by glue or with metals. 
You already know glue to be a colloid, but it may surprise 
you to learn that colloid chemistry has much to say in 
metallurgy and that steel, for instance, is a colloid solid 
solution. We shall return to this question. The paper 
upon which you write is essentially cellulose, in othflr 
words, again colloid. It has been given a body by being 
mixed with water-glass, with rosin or some similar material, 
in other words, with various colloids. The ink in your 
fountain pens is probably also colloid if it is the ordinary 
iron tannate, and colloid, too, \a the hard rubber of your 
pen holders, prepared from that notoriously colloid mother 
substance, soft rubber. 

I . could continue this list indefinitely, pointing In this 
manner to one colloid after another in your inmiediate 
surroundings and belon^ng to the things of your every- 
day life. Perhaps you tliink — perhaps since yesterday's 
lecture you think you know — that I am possessed of a 
colloid mania because I see colloids everywhere. Let me 
admit that I do sec colloids everj-where, only I do not 
believe that because of this I must be adjudged insane. 
It is simply a fact that colloids constitute the most universal 
and the commonest of all the things we know. "VX'e need only 
to look at the sky, at the earth, or at ourselves to dis- 
cover colloids or substances closely allied to them. We 
begin the day with a colloid practice — that of washing — 
and wc may end it with one in a bedtime drink of colloid 
tea or coffee. F.ven if you make it beer, you still consume 
colloid. I make tliesc remarks in full earnest and with the 
request that if I do not prove my assertions to your satis- 
faction, you challenge me in the matter. 

These facts leave no doubts in our minds as to the wealth 
and variety of the possible technical and practical appli- 
cations of colloid chemistry. We only become conscious 
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igaln of a great difficulty in making a proper choice of 
illuBtratioiis from the wealth of materia! before us. 

To this difficulty come two others. Colloid chemistry 
as a sj'stematically studied science is still very young. It 
cannot therefore be expected that any conscious applica- 
tion of colloid chemistry to technology has as yet been made 
in anything like the degree possible or probable. Many 
technical experts do not as yet even know that in their 
every-day practices they are working in colloids and that 
they should, in consequence, employ the fruits of scientific 
colloid chemistry in their various endeavors. This fact 
is often brought home to the colloid chemist who enters 
into discussion with practical men — something which, by 
the way, every scientist should do as often as possible. 

1 remember a conversation with a brick manufacturer 
who complained because two lots of clay which were alike 
chemically, yielded products of very different qualities. 
I expressed the conviction that a difference in the colloid 
state of the clays was probably responsible. "Colloid 
state, what do you mean by that?" he answered. Our 
conversation then turned to a discussion of colloids and he 
thus heard for the first time of the fundamental properties 
of materials in which he had worked for decades. Need- 
less to add he became an enthusiast in colloid chemistry 
and I doubt not that he is now a regular subscriber to the 
KoUoid-Zeitsckrift. 

What I have said of the brick manufacturer is true of 
many other branches of industry. In many of them even 
that first of steps needs yet to be taken, namely, that of 
recognizing Ike. colloid nature of the 7nalerials being worked 
upon and the colloid nature of the processes being used in 
■manufacture. The details of technical procedure need to 
be rewritten in the terms of colloid chemistrj'. Let it be 
clearly understood that this does not mean a mere restate- 
ment of facts and problems in different terms. When I 
say that rubber or cellulose is a solid colloid or that this 
that technical process represents an adsorption phe- 
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DOtnetHHi, I have to asmme full Tesponatnlity for sudi 
statements and must be sUe to pnn'e that the substances 
cODCemed ^k>w tbe fundameDtal propertKs of tbe cdlfMd 
state or that tbe processes declared adsorptive in nature 
obey the adsorption laws. Such new definition in the 
tenns of colloid chemistiy is by no means always as simple 
as might at first appear. I b^ you to rememb^ thia 
when in the following discusaon I am often merely able 
to state that this is a technically interesting colloid as 
shonii by such and such properties; that these processes 
are probably colloid-chemical in nature, etc. Complete 
colloid-chemical analysis and an accurate distinction be- 
tween such processes in technological practice as are colloid- 
chemical in nature and such as are not has been found 
possible thus far in only isolated instances. There is a 
wealth of work to be done here, interesting not only from 
a scientific standpoint but from a practical one as well. 

§2. 

Permit me after this lengthy introduction to enter at 
oiiec upon a consideration of the use of the inorganic col- 
loids in practice. The whole list of elements finds use in 
ccdlnid form in industrj'; to a few of these elements I would 
like to call your attention. 

An interesting and characteristically .American product 
consisting of an element in colloid form is the so-called 
AcHEsoN graphite.' I have shown you this before under 
the iianio aquadag as a dispersion in an aqueous dispersion 
niediuin. I show it to you again dispersed in a mineral 
oil under the name oiUlag. These two preparations, which 
are much used aw luliricants, prove on investigation to 
he tyi)ical tctlloids. This fact is revealed by ultramicro- 
Mcoiiic examination, by the migration of the black phase 
in the electric field, by the precipitation effects produced 
through the addition of acids or sodium chlorid, etc. This 

' I aiTi m't'iiily iiid(.'L>((Hl to Dr. Acuehon for a large quantity of demon' 
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lechnicallj' important material serves also to illustrate my 
remark that much work is done with colloids without the 
workers being conscious that they are working with this ■ 
type of material. Acheson did not begin with intent to 
prepare colloid graphite as is evident from his interesting 
addresses upon the history of his discovery. He only 
afterwards became conscious of the similarity and the 
relationships of his preparation to colloid types of materials. 
Aside from the fact that aquadag, because of its black 
color and accessibility is useful as material upon which to 
demonstrate the fundamental properties of colloids {diffu- 
sion, dialysis, filtration, electrophoresis, coagulation, ad- , 
sorption, etc.) it is a preparation which is of great colloid- 
chemical interest in other directions as well. First of all, 
its method of preparation is interesting, of which Acheson 
says that he finds it described in the Bible, or rather in 
the reports contained in the Bible of the methods employed 
by the Egyptians in the production of high-quality bricks. 
The Egj-ptians used straw infusions and other liquids rich 
in tannin in order to obtain uniform and finely divided 
clay. In the same fashion Acheson made use of conmiercial 
tannin preparations in order to obtain a highly dispersed, 
stabile and concentrated preparation of ground graphite. 
Just as when colloid gold is made with tannin, so in the 
preparation of colloid clays and of graphite, the tannins act 
as tj-pical protective colloids. When graphite is ground 
in the presence of tannin the highly dispersed and colloid 
particles of graphite are encompassed as formed by the 
strongly hydrated tannin and so prevented from nmning 
together again into larger aggregates. But because of the 
great stability of the tannin toward electrolytes, it now 
becomes possible to evaporate a part of the dispersion 
medium until a graphite paste is obtained without the 
graphite settling out. The presence of this protective 
colloid also helps to keep the graphite finely divided when 
the lubricant m practice is exposed to the precipitation 
dangers incident to coming in contact with electrolytes. 
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Another point of interest is that the lubricating 
of the graphite is intimately conaected with its degree of 
dispersion. Even ordinary, coarsely dispersed graphite is 
a good lubricant, but its effectiveness is much increased 
by simple grinding, when the so-called gredag is obtained. 
But these coarse preparations are excelled by colloid graph- 
ite. We see here again a property, namely, lubricating 
activity, which increases steadily with increase in depee 
of dispersion. As the technologists among you well recog- 
nize, we still know very little regarding the properties 
which make a substance a good lubricant. Perhaps a 
closer study of this relationship between lubricating effect 
and degree of dispersion in heterogeneous lubricating ma- 
terials may bring us some light, which may in its turn 
tell us what makes certain homogeneous liquids good 
lubricants and others not. 

§3. 
Other elements which are used in colloid form in techno- 
lo^cal processes are seen in the metals. An interesting 
and old application of colloid chemistry to technologj' is 
seen in the use of colloid metals for the production of 
incajidescent light filaments. As you know, the lighting 
expert is constantly trying to bring the various light- 
giving bodies used in his lamps to as high a temperature 
as possible, since by this means he shifts the relation of 
the visible to the invisible, or heat rays toward the side 
of the light rays. For this reason the attempt is old which 
would replace the easily vaporized carbon filaments of our 
older lamps by the less volatile metallic filaments of tung- 
sten, tantalum, etc. These metals have, however, the 
unwelcome property of great brittleness so that they can 
not be drawn into threads. To overcome the difficulty 
the metals were used in finely divided form. Colloid 
powders of the metals were made into pastes, often through 
the addition of some hydratable organic colloid, and the 
pastes were then squeezed through fine openings (as in 
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the manufacture of artificial silk), and in this way very- 
fine threads of the metals were obtained. I am able to 
show you here some hair-Uke threads of tungsten prepared 
in this manner (demonstration). • 

Of special interest is the method of Kuzel for the prep- 
aration of such colloid metals in powder or paste form. 
Prolonged grinding alone suffices to convert a low percent 
of the metal into the form of the colloidally divided powder. 
I show you some tungsten powder prepared in this way. 
Thrown upon a filter you observe that it runs through 
as soon as some distilled water is poured upon it (demon- 
stration). This mechanical grinding takes much time and 
is very expensive. It is simpler and cheaper to make a 
colloid mud of the metal by the method of Kuzel. In 
this the powdered metal is successively and repeatedly 
treated with acids and alkalies interspersed with washings 
in distilled water. The theory of the process is about 
as follows. 

In a dilute acid the surface layer of the coarsely dispersed 
particles of metal goes into solution in finer form, yielding 
a smaller grain. This reduces a part of the powder to 
colloid dimensions. If the acid were allowed to act too 
long, the colloid thus formed would dissolve completely 
and disappear. The acid must therefore be neutralized 
and washed away, while the colloid which has been formed 
is separated by precipitation or filtration from the still 
coarsely divided material. By repeating the process, an- 
other part of the metal is brought into the colloid state, 
the whole procedure being repeated time after time until 
all the metal is gotten into colloid form. 

We have however learned recently how to alloy the metals 
we are discussing with others and how through heat man- 
ipulation to get them into ductile form. As progress has 
been made along these lines, the more cumbersome colloid 
method discussed above has been displaced. 

' CoUoid incandesGent lamp filaineats were kindly placed at my disposal 
by the Cbemische Fabrik von Ubtden. 
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Colloid metals and colloid metallic compounds are much 
used to give color tu various materials. Rvby glass owes its 
red color to the presence of colloid gold. I show you three 
specimens which are "sohd solutions" of gold in three 
very different and characteristic degrees of dispersion 
(demonstration).^ The first is an almost clear and but 
slightly yellow mass of glass. This is obtained immedi- 
ately after dissohing the solid gold salt in the glass. There 
is obtained in this way a molecularly dispersed solution 
of the gold in the glass, and one which, in consequence, 
is ultramicroscopically empty. The second preparation is 
the ordinary ruby glass in which the gold is contained in 
a colloid state. Tlie third specimen is deep blue by trans* 
mitted light and orange brown by reflected light. The 
specimen is also distinctly turbid. It springs from a failure 
in glass manufacture in that, presumably through a too long ' 
heating of the glass, a coagulation of the red gold particles 
to the more coarsely dispersed blue particles has taken place 
— just such a change as I showed you in an aqueous dis- 
persion medium when I coagulated the red gold (produced 
through reduction of gold chlorid by tannin) to blue gold 
through the addition of acid. These same facts as illus- 
trated in the case of glass prove of what little importance 
is the kind of dispersion medium and how much depends 
upon the degree of dispersion in determining the varia- 
tions in color in this substance. 

Silver colloidally dispersed in glass makes it yellow or 
brown. Selenium colors it beautifully red or violet. The 
colloid metaUic hydroxids also impart to glass some beauti- 
ful colors, as illustrated in the production artificially of 
the precious stones. The artificial rubies owe their color 
presumably to a colloid chromiimi, as do the artificial 
alexandrites, etc. 

' Different BpecimenB of gold ruby gloHB were kindly placed at my di^ 
powl by PoPFEB AND SoNB of New York. 
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§5. 

An interesting illustration of color due to a colloid ele- 
ment is seen in the case of vltramarine. There still rages 
an old debate concerning the causes for the color in this 
mixture of different sihcates, borates, etc., with sulphur 
or sulphur compounds. Even recently, nothing short of 
desperate efforts have been made to explain the color of 
this dye substance on the basis of its "chemical constitu- 
tion." I say desperate because not only are the quantita^ 
tive relationships found in the different ultramarines totally 
different, but on heating the normal ultramarine, uncolored, 
grey, yellow, red, blue and even green ultramarines can be 
produced, as shown in these specimens (demonstration). 
On the basis of differences in chemical constitution we 
would have to assume that each of these different colore 
represented a different chemical compound. 

What we observe is entirely analogous to what we dis- 
cussed previously when dealing with the photohaloids. 
We can produce blue and green solutions of sulphur by 
simply introducing this element into molten sodium chlo- 
rid, into a borax bead, into liquid ammonia, into hot or- 
ganic hquids like glycerin or by simple reduction of a thio- 
sulphate with phosphoric acid as I showed you in the sec- 
ond lecture.' These facts render it most improbable that 
ultramarine is blue because of the existence in it of a specific 
blue sulphur compound. We have therefore come to the 
conclusion that ultramarine represents a solid solution of 
highly dispersed sulphur. The degree of dispersion may 
oscillate between molecular and colloid dimensions,' and 
as this happens the different colors discussed above which 

> See KoUoidchem. Beih., 3, 449 (1911); also P. P. vos Weimarn, KoU.- 
Zeitsclir,, 20, 278 (1917); R. Aueebacb, Koll.-Zeitachr., 27, 223 (1920). 

' The assumption that we have to do with u solid solution of elementary 
sulphur in the case of the ultramarines was first made by J. Hoffmann Isee, 
for example, KoU.-Zcitachr., 10. 275 (1912)}, but that we deal w-ith solid 
solutions possessed of a colloid degree of dispersion or of one approximating 
these dimensions, seems first to huve been expressed by me [KoUoidchem. 
Beih., 2, 449 (1911); also KoU.-Zeitechr., 18, 61 (1913)]. 
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represent different d^rees in the disperaon of the element 
sulphur are produced. 

Of the many facts which confirm this view, I would Uke 
to emphasize the analogy between the production of ultrsr 
marine and the production of ruby glass, of blue rock salt, 
etc. In making ultramarine the necessary salts and the 
sulphur are melted together at a high temperature. This 
yields the greyish white or yellowish "mother of ultrar 
marine." This product is then reheated, cooled and re- 
heated again, just as in the case of ruby glass, until the 
requisite color is obtained. The original product is ob- 
viously a molecularly dispersed solution, the particles of 
which, through reheating, are permitted to condense to 
colloid dimensions. Support for the correctness of this 
view may be found in mineralogy. Mineralogists are 
familiar with a complex, sulphur-rich, silicate compound 
known as hauynite which appears in different colors rang- 
ing from colorless to green and blue. It has been shown' 
that the colorless varieties may be colored blue or green 
by heating them with sulphur in a closed tube, an experi- 
ment entirely analogous to the production of blue rock 
salt by heating this with metallic sodium. 

Tliere exist reasons for believing that in the colors of 
many of the so-called suljihur dyestuffs (dyes produced by 
meltiiiK together sulphur and different organic compounds 
in the presence of alkali') we have also to do with similar 
solid .sedations of highly dispersed sulphur. There cer- 
tainly exists little hope of explaining their colors on the 
basis of choniical constitution. 

Let nic in passing emphasize that the alkali used in the 
preparation of either the inorganic or the organic sulphur 

' Sw! Koll-Zeitschr., 12, (j2 (lOl.l); aL^o Napmann-Zirkel, Lehrbuch 
dcr MintriilriKir, 005. 

• Sffl (>. I.AXiiK, Dip SfliwcfelfnrbstofTr, ilire Ilerstellung uaw., Leipzig, 
1912, as ivi-ll !L« the review of tliis volump in the KoU.-Zeitachr., cited in the 
prcvicHis footnote. See also W, Z'asker, Zeitsclir. t, angew. CbeiD., 3S, 49, 
(1019). 
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' systems tends to increase their degrees of dispersion. It 
Heis, in other words, a peptizing or stabilizing influence. 

As you doubtless know already, many of the native gels 
are used directly as coloring substances. I need but men- 
tion the hydrated or burnt iron hydroxid gels (terra di 
siena, umber, yellow and red ochre, etc.). 



Colloid chemistry finds many applications in photography 
and the various graphic arts. I have already touched upon 
the fact that many inks like the old iron tannate inks and 
india ink are colloid solutions. Printing inks are given 
their proper body by being mixed with colloids. Gelatin 
and other colloid mixtures are used in different kinds of 
color printing, etc. Not only does the colloid chemistry 
of the photohaloids play a great rfile in photography, but 
many other colloid-chemical processes are encountered in 
the manufacture of dry plates. This is illustrated in the 
"ripening" of the photosensitive emulsions until an opti- 
mal size of "granule" is obtained, and in the different 
methods employed for the developing, intensifying and 
printing of dry plates. To those of you who are interested 
in these subjects I suggest a perusal of the many contri- 
butions of Lijppo-CRAMER, R. E. LiEBEQANG and others.' 

L 17 

V Of other fields in which colloid chemistry plays an im- 
portant part I would emphasize those of ceramics and the 
hydraulic cements. The earths and clays are in great 
measure typical gels, consisting, as they do, so largely of 
aluminium silicate and iron hydroxid. admixed with or- 
ganic colloids of the type of the humus acids. The plas- 
ticity of the ceramic clays is dependent in large part upon 
their colloid content; and their changes with time, the 
effects of added straw infusions, of treatment with ammonia, 

' See the literature cited in the first footnote on page 140. 
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etc., are ail processes intended either to increase their ab- 
solute colloid content or to increase the peptization or 
hydration of this content. 

The effect of alkalies upon ceramic clays is so great and 
plays so important a r6le in modern industry that it "'has 
produced a revolution in ceramics," as one of the first 
authorities in this field has expressed it. Addition of 
alkalies tends to "liquefy" the clays. A stiff clay when 
treated with proper amounts of alkali loses its stiffness 
and changes to a liquid. On the other hand, dry clay 
mixed from the beginning with relatively small amounts 
of water, but containing some alkali, yields a fluid or semi- 
fluid mass. The technical importance of these findings 
resides in the fact that by such means much smaller amounts 
of water need to be used and so a faster drying of the clay 
moulds is obtained preparatory to firing. But in this 
fashion the much-feared cracking and deformation ordinarily 
incident to the first drying is also greatly reduced. These 
alkaliniaed clays can, moreover, be poured and in this 
manner large objects like bathtubs can be made much 
more easily than by the older moulding process.' 

The explanation of how the alkali produces its effects 
is somewhat complicated ; in it at least three to four differ- 
ent colloid-chemical processes overlap each other. The 
clay, an electro-negative colloid, is peptized by the addi- 
tion of small but definite amounts of alkali. This puts 
it into a more highly dispersed state, an effect entirely 
similar to that observed when other negati\'e colloids, like 
those of the metals, are treated in this manner. Second, 
a swelling is produced in the particles of aluminium sili- 
cate, a process which apparently attains its optimum at 

' A diBPussion of tiie literature and of the patents covering the use of 
alkalies in ceramics may lie found in J. K. Neitbebt. Kolloidchem. Beih,, 
4, 201 (1913). A review of modern advances in ceramics with special retef- 
o colloid ehemistrj- may be found in H. Arnold. Cheia. Ztg., 413, 426, 
) (1918). The important paper of E. PoDsztrs, Koll.-Zeilachr.. 30, 65 
) where references to his earlier studiea may be found needs special 
Inpfaaais. 
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a somewhat higher concentration of the alkali than that 
needed for peptization. To bring about this swelhng effect, 
time is needed. Third, the alkali affects the organic col- 
loids like tannin, humus acids, etc., constantly present 
under industrial circumstances. These substances are also 
peptized in low concentrations of the alkali, while larger 
amounts not only leach them out, but bring them into a 
molecularly dispersed condition. In this way they lose 
their importance as "protective" hydrated emulsoids. The 
three effects work side by side, so that when the element 
of time is also added a fairly complicated picture results. 
In short periods of time, peptization and increase in vis- 
cosity tend to nullify each other. It is usually held that 
the clays which on admixture with water take longest to 
settle out are also the most fluid, but this parallelism which 
is much used analytically may be lost as with more time 
the effect of the alkali brings about an increased swelhng 
of the clay particles.' 



The technically important process of setting, as observed 
in the hydraulic cements (cement and mortar), may be 
defined chemically as a reaction between calcium and sihcic 
acid associated with a taking up of considerable amounts of 
water. These are the fundamental changes which occur in 
the setting of all the cements even though the materials that 
are mixed with the cements and mortars are for various 
practical purposes very different. 

These fundamental changes of chemical combination with 
hydration may already be observed when calcium oxid and 
sand are mixed together as in ordinary mortar. In the case 
of Portland cement, the effeets of adnoixture with calcium 
and iron hydroxid are superadded. It is not our problem 
to say how much justice there is in the various specific 
chemical assumptions which have been made to explain the 

' See the detailed diBcusaion by Job. K. Neubebt cited io the previous 
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nature of these fundamental setting processes. It is widely 
believed that there comes into play a whole series of different 
and, in part, crystalline compounds {mono, di-, tri-calcium 
silicate; alite, belite, celite, etc.). I would only emphasize 
that every exclusively chemical theory is unable to explain 
the physical accompaniments which are so characteristic of 
the setting process. Chemical reactions associated with 
hydration, like those observed in the mortars and cements, 
take place between many substances without the reaction 
mixture developing the characteristic physical properties 
observed in the mortars and cements. In the setting of 
mortar or cement there must take place certain special 
changes besides the chemical which are responsible for the 
physical peculiarities resulting from these reactions. Recent 
investigations have proved the existence of such and it has 
been found that we again deal with colloid-chemical proc- 



From microscopic study of the setting process, it was long 
known that when cement is mixed with water, numerous 
needle-like crystals begin to form around every cement 
particle, consisting, supposedly, of calcium mono-siheatfl, 
while larger and smaller hexagonal crystals, presumaljly 
tri-calcium aluminate and calcium hydrate, appear in the 
interstices. But there appears also a structure which, while 
noted before, has had a proper significance given it only 
recently. There forms about every cement particle a gel of 
calcium silicate, the volume of which increases steadily during 
the process of setting until it fills riot only the interstices between 
llie crystalline needles but all those between the individual 
cement particles. It is the formation of this gel which is 
undoubtedly the most important factor in the process of 
Betting and which gives the solid cement its specific physical 
properties. The gel serves to bind together not only the 

' See especially W. Michaeus, Koll.-ZeitMhr., 6, 9 (1909); 7, 320 (1910); 
6. Keisgruann, Kolloidchem. Beih., 1, 423 (I9I0), where references to Qm 
litertLtiirc mny be fotiiid; ti» well as numerous shorter papers by P. Roblano 
to be found in the Kolloid-Zeitschrift. 
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individual cryatals surrounding a given cement particle, but 
also the crystals of neighboring particles. Cement particles 
with their crystals become imbedded in a common sheath 
of gelatinous substance (Fig. 45) and it is this fact which 




F^o. 45. — Diagram illustrating the changes incident to the setting of cemeot 
according to W. MicBABLia. The serrated lines indicate the outlinea of 

gives cement its solidity. Felting of the crystalline needles 
could by itself not explain this solidity. The cement tends 
to become progressively harder as more and more water is 
taken from the binding gel into the innermost layers of the 
cement particles themselves. The gel which we have been 
discussing can be stained by various dyes (Hke anthrapur- 
purin) and so be made to stand out from the rest of the 
cement. Perhaps you would like to see an ultramicroscopic 
picture of this setting process. I show you such in Fig. 
46, in which you may see very distinctly the needle-like 
crystals protruding from the gel mass. 
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Of especial technical importance is a regulation of the rate 
of the setting. Setting is retarded, for example, through 
the addition of such hydrophihc organic colloids as glue. 
This is explained coUoid-chemically by finding that the glue 
takes up the water and then gradually yields tlie water to 
the silicate gel as this forms. Conversely, the setting 
process is hastened by adding organic acids like acetic acid. 
CoUoid-chemically this means that acetic acid favors the 
formation of the silicate gel. 

Entirely in agreement with this colloid-chemical theory of 
setting is the fact that so simple a process as the hydration 
of plaster-of-paris is also associated with colloid-chemical 
changes, according to the observations of A. Cavazzi, 
J. Traubb, p. WoLSKi and myself.' A 3 to 4 percent sus- 
pension of plaster-of-paris shows, for example, a beautiful 
and regular increase in its viscosity with time; the process 
of setting can, in other words, be followed quantitatively 
in this way,a.s can the gelation of a tj-pical emulsion colloid. 
Electrolytes favor or retard the process according to the 
HoFMEiSTER iou series; white the addition of 2 percent 
glue retards the setting so markedly that there is no longer 
any change in the viscosity of the suspension with time. 



I come next to an especially important chapter in tech- 
nology, that of the application of colloid chemistry to 
metallurgy. I nmst preface my remarks by saying that the 
po^ibilities which colloid chemistry holds for the explanation 
of many metallurgical problems have hardly, as yet, been 
recognized. If in the following I venture some colioid- 
chemical points of view to explain various metallurgical 
questions and you find these not touched upon in your 
studies of the orthodox authorities who work in these fields, 
please know that I do this only because I am convinced that 

' WotJGANG OsTWALD and P. W01-8K1, Koll.-Zeitschr., 37, 78 (1920) 
« references to the older literature may be found. 
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the colloid-chemical or dispersoid-chemical point of view is 
going to have a remarkable future in metallurgy. 

Problems which are definitely colloid-chemical in nature 
appear in the initial processes of mining. It is well known, 
for example, that gold can only with great difficulty be 
extracted from deposits which are rich in various earths or 
clays. The metal present in these materials is probably 
highly dispersed ; but, more than this, it is probably held so 
fast or is so surrounded by the gelatinous hydroxids and 
siUcates of aluminium and iron constituting the.se earths 
that the ordinary washing schemes do not suffice to extract 
the gold. The gold is "masked" by the hydrated colloids 
just as iron is masked through the presence of organic sub- 
stances — in other words, the ordinary analytical reactions 
of the metal are not obtained until the organic parts have 
been destroyed. In order to make use of these minerals, it 
would be necessary to destroy the various inorganic colloids 
or to separate the metal from its adsorption complexes — a 
colloid-chemjcal problem which up to the present time has not 
been solved satisfactorily. Even relatively pure gold when 
colloidally dispersed is not taken up easily when shaken with 
mercury — a fact no doubt attributable to the difficulties 
incident to obtaining adequate contact between the colloid 
particles and the surface of the mercury. 

The practice of flotation has recently assumed extraor- 
dinary prominence in mining. It will be simplest, perhaps, 
if I demonstrate an experiment in flotation in order to fa- 
miliarize you with the fundamental principles which are 
at stake. I have in this mortar a mixture of white kaolin 
and some finely ground carbon. I could use graphite in 
place of the latter. \\Tien this mixture, which Ls to represent 
a ground-up ore, is shaken with water a grayish-black sus- 
pension is obtained in which the carbon or the graphite 
represents a valuable "ore" mixed in unpleasant and in- 
timate fashion with the valueless kaolin representative of 
the "gangue." The technical problem at stake la this: 
how can we get the carbon or the graphite free from the 
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kaolin? This end can be accomplished in simple and clean- 
cut fashion as follows. I add to the flask containing the 
gray suspension a few cubic centimeters of xylol, benzol or 
some other hydrocarbon not miscible with water — even 
kerosene will do — and shake a minute or two. An emul- 
sion is formed but this soon creams and the hydrocarbon 
droplets run together. At the same time, however, — and 
this is the scientifically and technically interesting moment 
— the hydrocarbon droplets take to the top with them the carbon 
or the graphite particles but not those oj kaolin. You see for 
yourselves how the carbon particles have formed a black 
layer at the top while the sUghtly gray kaolin, the " gangue," 
has settled to the bottom.' The separation we sought to 
accomplish is therefore made. Sulphid ores can in this 
fashion be separated from their accompanying gangue. 
As a matter of fact, ground up ores are often so treated aa 
to convert their contained metals into sulphids in order 
that by flotation means they may be concentrated the Tuore 
easily. 

What now is the theory of this and similar technological 
procedures? I can answer this best by showing you another 
experiment. I have here six pieces of paper, each of an 
area of two to four square centimeters, cut from the ad- 
vertising pages of an illustrated journal. Three of the 
pieces are white on both sides, that is to say, nothing is 
printed upon them. The other three have been printed 
upon on one side. I shake up the six leaflets in water until 
they have been freed from adhering air and have sunk to 
the bottom of the Erlenmeyer flask (demonstration). 
A few cubic centimeters of xylol are now added and the 
flask is again shaken for a moment. The coarse emulsion 
which forms, separates rapidly. The paper leaflets are now, 
however, no longer evenly distributed. The three white 
papers have sunk in the water but the three black ones 

' Details rcKardinR this and other experiment*" in flotation may be found 
"n WouoANG Obtwald, Kleines Praktikum der KoUoidchemie, 110, Dresden, 






thev «K> --saek" heaa i» ife draiilett of the fannv dnn 
lo tfe «ms' uid a> iw wiik tfe hidiut atbon dn^iletB id 
thtf "SxarJQo" " *"■■■■■« of a«^ H^ is, in brief, the 
apbtttdoo QC hs fdndun^oal utim'. 

Another fh***n«ii*wM»> b mecalkiiEi'. coDaid-chemical in 
natoRV JB aeoi in the depoation <rf metak by dectm^tiD 
me^os. The =ini r tui g of an litiuu lrtitafly pnxhieed pre- 
diMtale k markedty inflnoiced, for instance, throu^ tlie 
additiaaaf tzaee at at^iae coUoids Hkegdatin, alhumin nr 
deztiin. When preent in estain definite coneentiationB, 
these colloids bring about a great increase in the d^ree of 
dispersion of the rfectrolytically produced precipitate. In- 
stead of voIunuDous niacn>-cr\-5talline or micro^r>'stalliDe 
precipitateiF, there are obtained dense, finely structured 
layers i-howing a smooth polish. The Germans call this 
"Olanzgalvanijation."- Colloid-chemically we may under- 
stand what happens by remembering that the added colloids 
are of the group of the hydrated emulsoids. As the pres- 
ence of tannin or gelatin tends to produce gold in highly dis- 
persed form, ju-it so do the hydrated emulsoids act in the case 
of the electrolytic deposition of the metals — a process which 
also rcpresent-s a condensation of highly dispersed particles 
to gn>.sser ones. I can only mention in passing that the 

' The cxppriiin'nt noes well provided print paper which h^s been eiied {with 
glar) in lueil. If iircliiiarv un.nizcd newnprint is employed, indefinite resultH 
iiTi! iihliiiiKHl licriiuHC the oil from the printer's ink has soaked into all the 
|Mi)MT iiiid iiHiiiilly iMtnctruted it. 

• S<f, tor (^xiimpb, K. Mui.lf.h, Zeitsohr. (. EHektrochenue, 317 (1906); 
a rnvirw ix fixiiid in KuU.-Zcitschr., 1, 60 (1906). 
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making of mirrors, like those of silver, represents an analo- 
gous dispersoid-chemical process.' 

§10. 

The most important applications of colloid and dispersoid 
chemistry are, however, to be found in the metallurgy of 
the alloys — more especially in the metallurgy of iron and 
steel. Because of the newness of the point of view and the 
importance of the subject, 1 beg you to let me enter into a 
few details. 

As you know, the alloys, like the different steels and 
irons, show differences not only in chemical composition but 
in structure. You are all familiar, for example, with the 
coarse fracture of the ordinary cast iron as compared with 
the microscopic or even sub-mitiroscopic structure of the 
finer grades of steel. You also know that even with con- 
stancy in chemical composition one and the same steel may 
show very different structures and that the nature of these 
structures is much influenced by variations in the tempera- 
tures to which the metal has been exposed, by the suddenness 
with which these temperature changes have been brought 
about, by tempering, by meclianical stresses and by simple 
ageing. It is possible, in other words, to obtain from one 
and the same mixture of iron and carbon a series of disper- 
soids showing different degrees of dispersion which may 
range from the tjTie of the coarsely crystalline to that of the 
microscopically non-crystalline "solid" solution. We dis- 
cover a series of dispersoids of iron and carbon (and the same 
is true of other alloys) entirely analogous to the series of 
dispersoids which I showed you in the case of sulphur, of 
sodium chlorid, of silicic acid, etc. 

Tins simple and entirely familiar observation that two 
metals may be mixed into each other with the subdivided 
particles showing different degrees of dispersion, becomes 

' See V. KoHLSCHDTTER, Koll.-Zeitschr., 12, 285 (1S13); further papers 
are luted in the indices o/ the Kolloid-Zeitachrirt fruui 13 on. 
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tremendously important in the light of our knowledge of 
the dispersed systems. The technical and pkysico-ckemiad 
properties of an alloy are largely dependent upon the size i^ 
the S7ibdivided particles constituting it. Coarsely structured 
alloys are, as a rule, brittle and non-elastic, while in the 
words of the metallurgist, W, GtJBTLEH, "a finely granular 
material and the absence of every marked or sharply de- 
fined structure are the signs of a mechanically valuable 
product."' 

Even though this relation between degree of dispersion 
and technical properties has been generally recognized, it 
has by no means been regarded as of the importance which 
modern authors, among whom I should like to count myself, 
have assigned to it. Two other physico-chemical principles 
are still assumed to be of chief importance, the phase rule ' 
and van't Hoff's concept of the solid solution,' while the 

' See W. GiJRTLER, Hnndbuch der MetalloRraphie, 1, II, 4.W, Berlin, 1913. 

> In apit« of my great admiration for the progreea that haa been made in 
metollograpliy through the introduction into thw field of the couccpta of 
chemiuaJ oquilibrium, the phase rule and van't Hoff's notion of aolid 
Bolution, I ciinaot help emphasizing the need of caution in all this, for thcMi 
concepts are all baaed upon the truth of certain assumptions. The concept ' 
of equilibrium, for example, assumoa that we deal with statea of equilibrium 
which imdcr experimental conditions may be reached from either tude. It 
is, however, characleristjc of alloya (like the steels) that (he chaniiiea taking 
place in them never come to a atop. The belief that true equilibria an 
attained in these solid mixtures therefore lacks support. It seemn worthy 
of note that we find in the metallic world no reference to the fact that Gibb^ 
phase rule may be applied only if the conditions preiiuppoeed existent by 
the author of the nUe are really present and since these are nnl satisfied is < 
the majority of the alloys, application of the rule is therefore forbidden. 
Gibb'8 nile is valid only for equilibria in systems in which, to use the words 
of WiLLARD GiBBa himself, the energies existent in the surfaces of the phases 
composing the system may be ignored. It is valid, in other words, only 
for macro-heterogeneous systems. These conditions are nut fulfilled in the 
case of the dispersoid alloys, particularly not in those which are lechnieaUy 
moat important and in which the degree of dispersion is particularly high. 
GiBBs' phase rule cannot be applied to these alloy's any more than it can 
be to ordinary liquid colloids. Metallurgy, moreover, confines itself tO • 
Bohd solutions in the sense of van't Hopr, in other words, to moloo^ 
ularly diaperaed solutions. It practically ignores, therefore, the quM*. 
tion of degree of dispersion. The tccUniually far more important coUafd ' 
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relation between size of granule and physical properties has 
been regarded as of only secondary significance. 

Numerous texts are, of course, available which deal with 
these obvious physical relationships, though their number 
is greatly exceeded by such as deal with the more purely 
chemical aspects of the problem. What has been lacking 
has been proper emphasis upon the tremendous importance 
of size of granules to physical properties and relative lack of 
importance of the specific chemical composition of the alloy. 
There was missing, to put it briefly, a proper correlation of 
the phenomena observable in these fields with the analogous 
phenomena observable in other fields and in which these 
relationships could be followed in simpler and more general 
fashion. This correlation is splendidly made when it is 
recognized that the problems of the physical chemistry of 
the alloys is that of the physical chemistry of the dispersed 
systems and of colloid chemistry. For what is the study of 
the dispersed systems but that of the relation between size of 
granules and physico-chemical properties, and what is colloid 
chemistry but the science of a special stibdivision in this realmf 
And have we not found that changes in degree of dispersion 
constitute a factor which brings about incomparably more 
radical variations in the physico-chemical properties of any 
dispersoid than are observed, for instance, between the 
properties of different steels? Colloid chemistry has shown 
us that the physico-chemical properties of the dispersoid 
change with changes in the size of the dispersed granules 
and that these differences in degree of dispersion are the 
chief factors of moment, distinguishing the colloids in this 
way from the molecular solution on the one hand and the 
coarse suspension on the other, while at the same time 
serving to unite the two. From the teachings of colloid 

iolid solutions, to the wide diatribuUnn of which I called attention some 
twelve years ago [see, for example the article of P. P. von Weimahn, KoU.- 
ZeitBchr., 7, 35 (lOlOlj, have to the present time received no conscious treat- 
meot in metallography eieepting by C. Benedicks (references to whose woric 



^u^yta lat«r). 
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chemistry, it cannot be gainsaid that in metallurgy, too, the 
relation between size of granule and properties belongs to 
the most important and most widespread of all the relation- 
ships with which we are familiar in modern physical chem- 
istry.' 

§11- 

If we try to classify according to degree of dispersion the 
different structural elements which enter into the iron- 
carbon compounds, we may begin with the three metarals, 
iron or ferrite (with which may be included its various allo- 
tropic forms) iron carbid (cementite) and carbon. Carbon 
appears in the dispersoid series: graphite, tempering carbon, 
hardening carbon. 

Graphite is a coarsely dispersed carbon; hardening car- 
bon, an extraordinarily highly dispersed one. Accord- 
ing to prevalent hypothesis, the carbon in this material is 
supposed to exist in molecular, solid solution. Tempering 
carbon occupieH a middle position in the matter of degree of 
dispersion and physico-chemical properties. The allolropy 
of these carbons is a dispersion allolropy. The degree of 
dispersion in hardening carbon is, perhaps, not entirely 
molecular. It apparently occupies a transition point be- 
tween coUoidally and raolecularly dispersed solid solutions. 
According to some of my still unpublished experiments, the 
so-called Eggertz solutions of this hardening carbon, aa 
obtained by solution of steel in dilute nitric acid, are obvi- 
ously colloid in nature. They scarcely dialyze, are ultra- 
microscopically heterogeneous, etc. 

Iron carbid or cementite also presents different degrees of 
dispersion. Primary cementite is coarsely crystaUine, seg- 
regated cementite somewhat finer, perlitic cementite finer 

' W. GoBTi.Btt in liis julmirulik hnndbnok Ifiya more emphasis upon ttiew 
important rektions betiveeii the degree of (iitipcrsion and physio>«beiiuca] 
properties than iiny other author, though, to ray mind, still not enough. 
See in this connection the paper of P. P. vo.v VVeimarn, Internal. Zeitachr. 
f. Metallographie, 65 (1911), aa well as the remarks of W. GtJRTLKK foUowiii| 
this paper. 
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still. The finest of this series of materials may show so 
slight a structure that, in the words of W. Gurtler, it 
represents "an almost molecularly dispersed solid solution." 
Even ferrite presents different degrees of dispersion, 
though the relationships here are complicated by the fact 
that iron by itself appears in a number of different forms 
which are allotropic in the ordinary sense of the word, 

§12. 
After these primary elements we need to consider the 
innumerable secondary ones which result from their com- 
bination. Of especial importance are mixtures of ferrite 
and carbon and of ferrite and cementite. From the many 
illustrations available, I touch upon a group which is in- 
teresting because of its importance in the technology of 
steel, and because it concerns a field which has been analyzed 
diapersoid-ehemically by the Swedish investigator, C Bene- 
dicks.^ I refer to the series obtained when steel is chilled 
at different rates, namely, austenite, martensite, troostite, 
osmondite, sorbite and periite. In this series austenite and 
martensite {perhaps, also, hardenite) are the most highly 
dispersed. They are probably molecularly dispersed mix- 
tures obtained when the chilling is brought about very 
rapidly. Perhte is obtained with slower coohng. It shows' 

■ C. Benedicks, ZcitAchr. (. physiknl. Chem., SS, S (1005); Jour. Iron and 
Steel Inst., 352 (1905); KoU.-Zeitaclir., 7, 290 (1910). In Btudying the 
well-known text on sidErology of H. von Juptnbk, without being aware of 
the contributions of Benedicks, I arrived, in 1900, at a rolloid-chemical 
riew of metallographio procesaea, the theoretical and experimental results of 
which were published, in part, in some of the papera which I have cited. 
Not until later, after I had made a whole series of colloid-chemical experi- 
mente, as with tlie Eugertz' solutiona, did I run across the short first paper 
of C. Benedicks, cited above, in which he expressed in very clear fashion 
a part of theso colioid-chemical notions. It was after this that I wrote to 
C. Benkdick» asking; him to noUei^t his views and to allow me to publish 
them in the Kolloid-Zeltachrift, 

* Beautiful illustrations uf periite structure may be found in the article 
of C. Benkdickb, KolL-Zeitschr., 7, 290 (1910). The structure remindB one 
>f LiESBOANa's rin^, 
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(^laracteristic lamelU-Uke deposits of cementite which are 
eaaly \isible microecopically and sometimes even macro- 
scopically. Perlite is, in other words, a relatively coarse 
dtspersoid. Between these extremes of martensite and 
perUte are found those which bridge the gap in perfectly 
smooth fashion, namely, troostite, osnmndite and sorbite, 
It is for this reason that Benedicks came to the conclusion 
that these intermediates represent soUd colloid solutions. 
TroostUe is evidently a colloid solution of cementite in /eiriU: 
perlite is the coarsely dispersed or coagulated product of (Ai* 
cemerUite-fenite sol. 

Faith in the existence of these colloid intennediates seems 
not only justified but absolutely necessary when it is re- 
membered that moUcutarly dispersed or coarsely dispersed 
metarals in moving from the one class into the other must pass 
through the colloid realm. The only question at stake is 
whether it is possible to fix the material at the moment in 
which it is passing through this middle region. 

But to this end solid dispersion media and the sensitive- 
ness of alloys to external conditions ob\iously offer the 
best possible opportunities. Troostite is best produced 
through careful reheating of steels. This is no doubt be- 
cause in this fashion a condensation is brought about of the 
pre\-iously molecularly dissolved carbon or cementite parti- 
cles contained in the original martensite or austenite. The 
heating process and its results are, in other words, analogous 
to the repeatedly discussed conditions best designed to j-ield 
colloid solutions of gold, of sodium or of sulphur from their 
molecularly dispersed solid solutions. As known t« every- 
one, carefully regulated increases and decreases in tempera- 
ture are constantly used in the manufacture of metallic 
products to get these to show as fine a grain as possible. 

But of especial importance are the relations which exist 
between these differently dispersed states' of the metarals 

' W. GiJBTLER (I.e.) hiis bIwo repeatedly emphaaiied that not a definite 

physical property, but rather a definite stnictural state — iu 

other words, a definitfl relationship of the diflerently dispersed met&rals 
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and the technical and physico-chemical properties of the 
resulting metallic products. As emphasized by C. Bene- 
dicks, the efforts of the metallurgist are constantly directed 
toward the obtaining of a maximal elasticity and toughness 
of his technically important alloys. To accomplish this he 
tries, as far as possible, to get all the constituents of his 
alloys into a colloid degree of dispersion. As Benedicks 
puts it, "a correctly produced hair spring consists of troo- 
stite; the cry is always for steel rails consisting of sorbite; 
the tendons of technology, our steel cables, are, like the 
tendons of the human body, colloid in structure. The 
dispersion medium in all these instances is a distinctly 
crystalline body, the separate crystals of which man has for 
ages past tried to keep just as small as possible." 

What is interesting in conjunction with these observations 
is that many of the most important technological properties 
of the metallic alloys attain their optimum in a region of 
medium or colloid degree of dispersion and not, for example, 
in a higher or molecular one. The property of hardness, 
for instance, grows steadily with increase in degree of dis- 
persion, yet a suddenly cooled, "hard as glass," austenitic 
steel becomes so brittle that the progressive increase in 
hardness soon has a limit put upon it. Elasticity, tough- 
ness, modulus of rupture, rate of solution in dilute acids, 
coloration intensity of structure through iodin or picric 
acid, all these and many other properties attain their opti- 
mum in a region of medium grade of dispersion. Such facts 
regarding the alloys parallel the variations in color, opacity, 
viscosity, etc., which we discussed in our second lecture, 
where we also discovered that a medium or colloid degree 
of dispersion allowed these properties to appear in most 

to each other — is characteristic of the lechnically important iron alloys, 
and that many of the namea given to structural elements do not, as a matter 
of tact, refer to different individiwl Htmctural elements, but cover their state 
of Kubdiviaion and of admixtuiB with each other. Of the more recent papera 
see J. CzocHRAiAKT, Stahl imd Eisen, 36, 863 (1916); W. OtJUTLEB, Zeitschr, 



f. MffUIlkunde, 11, 61 (1919). 
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intense fotm. The rams esfvenne of the aohition vdotd^ 
of m series of aDovs (m a ntamte, asmoodhe, teoostite, pcx^ 
lite), in vfaidi a iiM>«iiimm is aliBtmd in the mkiHlfi , Um 
tvrvee vfaicfa show that in cmst inn there codstB an iqitamum 
for the degree of (fispcfaon of the grqdiite and that this 
eiHTCspcHids with a maxinuim of eairying stiain,' these are 
carves thorou^ily f«»witi«i- to erciy eoDwl dionist. 

Bat other metaUurgical phew»nena find a parallel in 
eoUoid-chemical ones. Certain stedb on cooling show a 
viscoaty ma»imnfn sMDewbcre bdow 1700° C. With fall- 
ing tonpexBture they do not become progresedvely more 
viscid as do nonnal liquids but exhibit a great increase in 
viscosity followed by a suddm decrease.* This is the same 
behaWor which we encountered pre\iously in the separa- 
tion phenomena oi hj'drated emulaoids, erf critical fluid 
mixtures, of cr>'staUine liquids and of molten sulphur. The 
parallelism justifies the conclusion that in the caae of the 
molten steels there also occurs at the temperatures under 
discussion a separation in highly dispersed or colloid form 
which nith still greater lowering of temperature yields a 
coarsely dispersed system. It is possible that the so-called 
pseudoeuctectoid melts' are like these liquid steels. Accord- 
ing to R. LfjRENz it is possible to make colloid solutions in 
molten salts, the so-called "pyrosols." 

\ further analog)' of metallui^cal behavior to that of the 
colloids Is seen in the fact that the melting point of ordinary 
grey iron, for example, is decidedly higher than its solidifica- 
tion point.* The same phenomenon may be observed in 
any gelatin gel. The explanation in both cases seems to be 
that during and after solidification, the particles grow to 
larger aggregates; and the melting point of large particles 
is decidedly higher than that of more highly dispersed ones. 

It must also be pointed out that when the carbon content 
' Kec W. GtiBTLER, Handbuch, I.e., 1, II, 308 {experiments of HaYK and 

• SecW. OrRTi.F.K, I.C., 131. 
> See W. filJHTi.v:n, I.e., 188. 

* See W. GuRTLER, I.e., 186. 
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of a steel reaches a concentration of about 0.45 percent, a 
peculiar change in structure' takes place. While a so-called 
steel structure is characteristic of the higher carbon contents, 
there appears a so-called granular structure when the con- 
centration of carbon is leas. An analogous difference in 
structure characterizes, for instance, the setting of a con- 
centrated and a dilute gelatin if this contains a little alcohol.' 
I beg fo conclude these remarks on the relation of colloid 
chemistry to metallurgy by pointing out that the phenomena 
of ageing, of fatigue and of distortion in alloys, whatever 
their kind, all tend in general toward a decrease in degree of 
dispersion — a behavior analogous, therefore, to that dis- 
cussed previously as characteristic of these same phenomena 
in colloid systems. It is as true of a steel as of a colloid that 
the slightest alterations in external or internal conditions 
bring about great changes in its state. Things are no more 
at rest in a steel than in any colloid mixture. 

§13. 

This brings us to the important and varied apphcations 
which have t)een made of colloid chemistry to the organic 
industries and the technical arts. We are justified, as a 
matter of fact, in designating these as the colloid industries 
or the colloid-chemical arts. 

To begin with the latter heading, we may take up, as of 
first importance, the processes of dyeing and tanning.' Of 
the many available illustrations I must again choose an 

' See W. GtiRTLEB, I.e., 384. 

' See, for example, Woi,fgano Ostwald, Grundriss dcr KoUoidchemie, 
I. Aiifl., 350, Dresden, 1909. 

' For a discussion of dyeing from & colloid-chemical point of view, see 
J. Pblet-Jolivet, Die Theorie cles Farbeprozesses, Dresden, 1912, us well 
M his numerous papcri< in the Kolloid-Zeitschrift, Among uen-cr studies in 
this field see those of R. Hallek in the Kolloid-Zcitachrift and the Kol- 
loidchemische Beihefte. For the colloid chemistry ot tanning, sec the re- 
views of E. Stiabny, KoL.-Zeltechr., 3, 257 (1908) and Chh. Nkcnbb, tbW., 
8, 329 (1910); 9, 65, 144 (1911). Numerous other jiapers upon these sub- 
jects by other authors especially W. Mollbr nmy be found in the Kolloid- 
rift and in the KoUoidcheraiache Beihefte. 
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arbitrary few. In the first place, we must not in these 
fields make the mistake of considering ever>-thing we see 
exclusively coUoid-phemical in nature. Dyeing and tanning 
ore complex proceti tbs which aim at definite end results 
but they make no assumptions regarding the nature of tht 
processes which are to lead to such results. A dyeing at 
tanning effect may be accomplished by very differei* 
methods, in the list of which appear many non-colloiii- 
chemical ones. Some colloid-chemical processes must, at 
course, always appear as long as the material to be dyed or 
to be tanned is itself colloid in nature. In practice this a 
nearly always the case, for not only are textiles and hides 
typical gels or mixtures of such, but just as every chemical 
reaction into which a colloid component enters must 
consequence show certain colloid-chemical peculiarities, jus6 
BO must even the so-called "purely" chemical dyeing and 
tanning processes ^ as dyeing with an oxidizing agent <x 
tanning with formaldehyde ■ — show colloid-chemical pecu- 
liarities. But in many cases there is added to this colloid- 
chemical component resident in the substance itself that 
second one due to the fact that the dye bath or the tanning 
solution is colloid in nature. An unexpectedly large num- 
ber of organic dyes as employed under factory conditions are 
colloidally dissolved and the same is true of nearly all the 
vegetable tanning materials, such as tannin and the dif- 
ferent bark extracts. Many mineral substances as used 
in tanning are also colloid, as chromium hydroxid, sulphur, 
etc. In all these instances we therefore deal with reactions 
between at least two colloids, and to these is often added the 
effect of several more colloids. Thus in certain dyeing 
processes organic colloids like tannin or inorganic colloids 
like aluminium hydroxid are often added. In all such col- 
loid reactions purely chemical ones come to play a decidedly 
minor r6le when compared with the adsorption effects and 
all their possible secondary reactions which we discussed in , 
a previous lecture. As in the simpler examples of adsorp- 
tion, we need in the adsorption of dyes and of 
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materials to recognize a whole series of fiitferent reactions as 
taking place side by side. In these there may predominate 
at one time electrical effects due to electrical differences 
between substrate and materials to be l-'i-^orbed, at another 
time surface tension effects, at a third, chemical ones. The 
Uterature abounds, therefore, in electrical, mechanical, 
chemical and other theories of dyeing and of tanning. 
These all tend to err in that they incline to place some one 
of these theories over and against some other; but as we 
found in our discussion of adsorption, the changes char- 
acteristic of this may be brought about in several totally 
different fashions, in which any one may be quite as impor- 
tant as any other. 

Of great importance in dyeing ia not only the accumular 
tion of the dye in the material to be dyed, but its fixation 
in the material. The dye must be united in iiTeversible 
fashion to the fiber. The mistake is often made of alleging 
that adsorption alone cannot explain "fast" dyeing since, 
by definition, adsorption is always a reversible process. 
Thia view forgets that it all depends upon the intensity of 
the adsorption whether on rinsing in the pure dispersion 
medium some of the adsorbed materia! will again go back 
into solution or not. If the adsorption is so intense that 
practically all of the dye is taken out of the dye bath — and 
this is obviously the most economical method of dyeing — 
then none of the adsorbed dye is likely to pass- out of the 
dyed material into the pure water, for this represents a still 
more dilute solution of the dye than did the almost de- 
colorized dye bath which was in equilibrium with the con- 
centration of the dye in the dyed textile. While adsorption 
alone may therefore lead to "fast" dyeing, secondary 
changes hke polymerizations, secondary decompositions, 
direct chemical unions between fiber and dye, etc., often 
come about or are brought about to yield the ultimate 
"fast" result.' 

■ See the maio text for a diecussioa of seoondary reactiona consequent 
upon adsorption. 
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In similar fashion the process of tanning — the process, 
in other words, of changing hide into leather — can not be 
explained through mere adsorption of the tanning materials. 
The taking up of the tanning materials is only one part of 
the process though one which regulates as a rule all the 
further changes in state of the coUoid substrate. If a col- 
loid chemist Ls asked to say what constitutes the cliief dif- 
ference between hide and leather, he points out the follow- 
ing. Hide and leather are both structured gels; they are, 
in other words, collections of fibrils composed of collagen and 
other proteins arranged in that peculiar fashion determined 
originally by the anatomical structure of skin. In the 
untanned hide the fibrils are gummed together and contain 
much water. In leather they are more isolated and, at 
the same time, more strongly dehydrated or coagulated. 
If the more important stages of tanning are considered from 
this colloid-chemical point of view, it is clear tliat the initial 
swelling induced in the hide through immersion in acid 
(preferably an organic acid) amounts to this, that the in- 
dividual fibers are "unravelled" as much as possible. The 
original gumming of the fibers, aggravated by any drying 
to which the hide may have been subjected is overcome. 
As a matter of fact, the cement substance holding the fibrils 
together may actually be hydrolyzed and thus brought into 
solution. This fluffing of the hide substance opens a path 
for the better entrance of the tanning materials and exposes 
a larger surface for adsorption. Complete tanning of a 
hide pr&supposes that the surface of every fibril will in this 
fashion be brought in contact with the tanning materials. 
But union with the tanning materials is also favored through 
such preliminary treatment just as mercerization (in other 
words, the fluffing of the cotton fibrils through previous 
swelling in alkalies) helps cotton to take up dyes. A sec- 
ond group of changes in state now takes place in hide. 
The fibrils are coagulated, that is to say. reduced to a coarser 
state of subdivision accompanied by a giving ofif of water. 
The trick of the tanner is the avoidance in this coagulation 
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^M a fresh felting of the isolatfKi fibrils — ■ this occurs fre- 
quently, for instance, in iron tanning. On the other hand 
the coagulation must not be carried so far that the fibrils 
lose all connection with each other and the leather be over- 
tanned, in other words, be made brittle. 

This colloid-chemical definition of tanning as a limited 
swelling of the hide fibrils followed by their coagulation holds 
also for the "physical" processes of tanning seen in cliamois 
tanning. In this the fibers are also first isolated either 
through the mechanical manipulation incident to the in- 
troduction of oils and fats into the skin; or through the 
colloid-chemical effects produced by the oxidation products 
constantly present in the fats and oils used. Through the 
latter the fibrils are then subsequently also coagulated and 
dehydrated. 

§14. 
Industries which may in the true sense of the word be 
called colloid industries are seen in the group of those which 
work with cellulose. Pure cellulose is alreaidy a t>'pical gel 
possessed of a beautiful ultramicroscopic structure; it shows 
typical swelling phenomena and on solution yields the highly 
viscid liquids which are characteristic of the hydrated 
eraulsoids. It may be precipitated from these solutions 
through neutral salts or through dehydrating agents like 
alcohol. 

. These phenomena are all reversible. Of especial interest 
is a series which is irreversible in nature. I refer to the 
proces.ses of parchment manufacture and of mercerization. 
Cellulose (in the form of filter paper or cotton, for example) 
swells in acids and alkalies of medium concentration more 
than in water, just as does gelatin or fibrin under similar 
circumstances. But following this treatment there occur 
various secondary changes which upon removal of the 
alkali and drying of the gel leave this in a much more highly 
dispersed and voluminous state than before. We have 
before us, then, parchment paper or mercerized cotton, 
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iiiaterials are used for the production of plastic masses of 
various types.' The best known of these plastic masses is 
celluloid, that peculiar and scientifically httle studied solid 
folution of cellulose and camphor, the uses of which are 
amiliar to every one. Because of its high intlammabihty 
iiimerous cellulose derivatives such as celloo and acetyl 
'Cellulose ester have been introduced to take its place. 

I should hke to call your attention to some further plastic 
"lasses which are also colloid gels. Galalite is nothing but 
* casein, so treated that it no longer shows any powers of 
aWelUng. Bakelite is a condensation product derived from 
Pnenol in the presence of alkali and formaldehyde. It may 
. ^obtained in all states of aggregation varying from a soft, 
Jeily-like material to a brittle, almost stony, resin-like 
"*^. Bakelite is interesting coUoid-chemically because 
th ^ ^ 'i'P'cal isocolloid, that is to say, a dispersoid in which 
tne dispersed phase and the dispersion medium are polymers 
Of each other. We shall shortly come upon another illus- 
tration of this group of materials. 



■^he manufacture of rubber^ represents another typical 
colloid industry: A number of colloid and di'^persoid- 
chemica.1 processes are observable even in the ftrat prepara- 
tion of crude rubber. Soft rubber comes from latex, which 
consists of a dispersion of tiny droplets of tenacious liquid 
in an albuminous serum. Just as in ordinary milk, it is 
probable that the protein surrounds the soft rubber globule 
as an adsorption menibrane; in other words, as a so-called 
"haptogenic membrane." This protem seems to play a 

' Regarding the manufacttire of plaslic masKes and of artificial ttxtiles — 
^peciaJ'y such aa are derived frotn reiiuioee ~ see the review of J. G. Beltieh, 
Ji'oU.-Zei'*«:hr.. 8, 177. 313 (1911J, 

» JWe*''.'' ^^ *^^ newer papers covering the maimfacturc of rubber from 

^ir^lJ-chemical point of view may be found in the originuJ in the Kolloid- 

F '#j«rbr'" *"** ''*'* Kolloidchemische Beihefte under the namex of Wolfoanq 

"^ ,D F. W. HlNRlCHBBN, B. BTSOW, D. SPBNCE, D. DlTMAB, P. SCHI- 
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either of which now shows new optical and mechanical 
properties to correspond with the coUoid-chemieal changes 
in state that it has suffered. 

Various derivatives of cellulose and various combinations 
of cellulose with other materials in the form of solid soiutions 
show typical colloid-chemical behavior. Best known are 
the cellulose gels used for tlie production of artificial silks 
and various plaslic tnasses. Alkali-cellulose, like alkali 
gelatin, when treated with carbon biaulphid yields a remark- 
able substance known as viscose. From viscose is today 
prepared most of the artificial silk — an industry which 
already has an annual value of $200,000,000. Viscose 
shows all the characteristics of a hydrated emulsoid. The 
whole process of viscose silk manufacture is naturally honey- 
combed with colloid-chemical phenomena. The freshly 
prepared viscose is first aged or ripened before it yields a 
product optimal for spinning. The velocity of this internal 
change in state can be influenced through the addition of 
various substances. The originally fluid fibers must be 
coagulated ; to accomplish this end the patent literature is 
filled with such a long series of different processes that it is 
safe to say that this coagulation phenomenon in viscose 
probably represents the best studied of the whole line of 
coagulations in emulsion colloids. These internal changes 
in state must, moreover, be inhibited at a certain time else 
the fiber becomes brittle. The tendency of the fiber to 
swell in water or steam and the consequent weakening of 
the fiber must be reduced to a minimum. The whole in- 
dustry represents an unbroken succession of colloid-chemical 
processes. 

Other cellulose compounds and solutions of them, like that 
of cellulose in ammoniated copper oxid, may be employed in 
similar fashion. .Artificial silk can also be prepared from 
gelatin, though when this is used other methods of coagula- 
tion must be employed than in the case of viscose. Cellu- 
lose esters may be used to prepare transparent varnishes 
such as are employed upon aeroplanes, and these ; 
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bterials are used for the production of plastic masses of 
various types.' The best known of these plastic masses is 
celluloid, that peculiar and scientifically little studied solid 
solution of cellulose and camphor, the uses of which are 
familiar to every one. Because of its high inflammability 
numerous cellulose derivatives such as cellon and acetyl 
cellulose ester have been introduced to take its place. 

I should Uke to call your attention to some further plastic 
masses which are also colloid gels. Galalite is nothing but 
a casein, so treated that it no longer shows any powers of 
swelling. Bakelite is a condensation product derived from 
phenol in the presence of alkali and formaldehyde. It may 
be obtained in all states of aggregation varying from a soft, 
jelly-like material to a brittle, almost stony, resin-like 
mass. Bakelite is interesting coUoid-chemically because 
it is a typical isocoUoid, that is to say, a dispersoid in which 
the dispersed phase and the dispersion medium are polymers 
of each other. We shall shortly come upon another illus- 
tration of this group of materials. 

§15. 
The manufacture of rubber" represents another typical 
colloid industry, A number of colloid and dispersoid- 
chemical processes are obser\'able even in the first prepara- 
tion of crude rubber. Soft rubber comes from latex, which 
consists of a dispersion of tiny droplets of tenacious liquid 
in an albuminous serum. Just as in ordinary milk, it is 
probable that the protein surrounds the soft rubber globules 
as an adsorption membrane; in other words, as a so-called 
"haptogenic membrane." This protein seems to play a 

' Regarding the manufacture of plastic ir 
eepecially such aa are <lerived from cellulose — 
Koll.-Zeit«chr., B, 177, 313 (1911). 

' Nearly all the newer papera covering the manufacture of rubber from 
a uolloid-chemical point of view may l« found in the oriBinai in the Kolloid- 
Zeitschrift and the KolloidchemiHchc Bethefte under the luunex of WuLrnANa 
OsTWALD, F. W. HiNEiCHBEN, B, Brsow, D. Spence, D. Ditmab, P. Schi- 
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great role not only in the original coagulation of the latex, 
but also in giving to soft rubber its characteristic mechanical 
properties. The protein is apparently of the group of the 
globulins, for latex is commonly coagulated tlirough the 
addition of carbonic acid or of distilled water, both of them 
typical coagulation procedures for the group of the globu- 
. lins. In fact, all the various coagulation methods employed 
[ eeem to be nothing but protein precipitation methods. 
Their proper employment seems to be a fundamentally 
important feature in the whole process of soft rubber prep- 
aration. ■ 

Freshly prepared raw rubber shows a marked syneresb. 
It squeezes off a protein-rich serum. A proper separation 
of this material is of great importance, since it reduces the 
possibilities for bacterial growth. 

Raw rubber swells tremendously in different oi^anic 
solvents, as I have already shown you. Upon the appli- 
cation of heat, and through mechanical agitation, a large 
part of the soft rubber may be made to go into "solution." 
In this process the remnants of coagulated protein left in 
the soft rubber undoubtedly play an important part, since 
they serve to counteract the tendency of the swollen rubber 
particles to go into solution. These solutions of soft rub- 
ber behave like typical solvated emulsoids. They show 
great absolute viscosities, great relative increases with rise 
in the concentration of the colloid, phenomena of ageing, 
etc. All the observed phenomena are complicated through 
the presence of traces of the protein. Through the pres- 
ence of such may apparently be explained the fact' that 
upon addition of acids there occurs a rapid decrease in the 
viscosity of soft rubber sots. This viscosity of the soft 
rubber is of great importance in determining the life of 
I the solid rubber. It ha.s been found that, as a rule, a rela- 
Hively high viscosity yields a lively rubber; in fact, under 
ain circumstances this parallelism is a quantitative 
' See also in (.his <^nnection Koll.-Zcitechr., 13, 321 (lfil3). 
» D. Spence. KoU-Zeitachr., 14, Heft 6 (lfll4J 
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[■ in that the viscosity value parallels directly certain 
mechanical properties of the vulcanized product like its 
resistance to tear.' 

Of great importance is the process of vulcanization — 
that series of important physico-chemical changes which 
occurs when soft rubber is heated with sulphur or sulphur 
compounds. At least three different types of changes are 
to be distinguished from each other in the process of \-ul- 
canization : first, the taking up of the sulphur or sulphur 
compounds; second, their fixation; third, the changes in 
state in the rubber following therefrom. 

The nature of the first of these processes is still a matter 
of Uvely debate. Some maintain it to be a typical ad- 
sorption phenomenon, while this view is cast aside entirely 
by others. How greatly opinions differ is well illustrated 
in two papers which appeared almost simultaneously. In 
one of them the author took it almost for granted that a 
colloid like rubber should show adsorption phenomena; 
in the other, the author concluded that not a single fact 
argued for the importance of adsorption in the process of 
^-ulcanization. Since I was the first to defend the adsorption 
notion — though I did not by any means hold it to be an 
entirely "self-evident" one — I naturally incline to the 
view that the taking up of the sulphur is really an adsorption 
process. This view is supported not only by the fact that 
the process is governed by the adsorption law, but by the 
results of D. Spence's extraction experiments which show 
that the amount of sulphur adsorbed is inversely proportional 
to the reciprocal function of the free sulphur. ^^ After the 

' See A. vos Rosbem, KoUoidchem. Beihefte, 10, 117 (1918). 

' In spite of these corroborative findings by D. Spence hiniBelf, he stili 
maintains in hia recent papera that adsorption processes play no important 
rftle in the process of vulcaniiation. Some misunderstan dings have served 
to complicate the discusaion. A criticism of SpENcE'a most recently ex- 
prerned views is left for the future. C. Hahries IKoU.-Zeitachr, 19, 1 (1916); 
Untersuchungen iiber die natUrlichen imd ktlDstlicheii Kautschukarten, 
Berhn, 19191 has recently come to the conclusion that the taking up of sul- 
phur by rubber is largely an adsorption phenomenon. A review of the 
various theories of vnlcaniiation may be found in G. van ItebbeKi Kol" 
kudohem. Beibefte, IS, 262 (1920). 
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sulphur has been taken up by adsorption an impbi 
chemical union may take place. But there also occurs st 
this time an important change in the state of the rubb« 
to which we shall return later. 

Permit me to add a few words regarding "synthetic" 
rubber, this newest of the children of organic chemical 
induBtr>'. This material, as you know, is made by polym- 
erizing isopren and related hydrocarbons. In the proceae 
of polymerization the isopren passes through the several 
states of a shghtly viscid liquid to a stiPfer one, to end in 
a hard, crumbly mass. It is between the two extremes 
that we obtain a product most like natural rubber. This 
product may be separated as a gelatinous mass from tho 
monomeric mother substance through the addition of 
alcohol. The synthetic rubber obtained by these methods 
may be used as a class-room example of an isocoUoid or 
isodispersoid. In the first stages of polymerization the 
dispersion medium consists of the monomeric mother sub- 
stance in which float the polymerized particles; in the 
medium and higher concentrations there seems to occur 
a transformation which results in the monomeric compo- 
nent becoming the internal phase while the polymeric 
form surrounds it as a gelatinous structure. 

The synthetic product does not, for the most part, possess 
the hfe or vulcanization possibilities of natural rubber, 
The attempt has therefore been made to overcome this 
defect by introducing protein and similar colloids into the 
artificial substance though not as yet with entirely satis- 
factory results.' Interest in synthetic rubber has recently 

' The lack of success following present day attempte to give lo synthetic 
rubber the excellent quaUUen of the natural |iroduct or even better cmes 
through the introductioD of protein into the rubber would seem to depend 
upon the difficulties incident to such introduction in sufficiently dispersed 
form. This end might be attained more easily if the synthetic product were 
first made into an aqueous emulsion, in other words, were first made into an 
artificial latex — a procedure mimicking, for example, the newer methods 
used in the manufacture of the margarines in which an artificial milk is also 
first made and from which there is then produced the butter-like product. 
1 know, however, from personal experiment* and those of adepta in the field 
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Bubeided somewhat because of the great fall in price of the 
natural product. This defection is, I think, not merited. 
It seems to me that interest in artificial rubber does not today 
center in the possibility of finding a substitute for the natural 
product, but more in the possibility of making a decidedly 
better one. The situation is not imlike that obtaining in 
the case of the metallic alloys. We did not in this field 
rest content with the utilization merely of such metallic 
mixtures as nature furnished us. Only as we have treated 
these in various fashions or have added other materials to 
them have we obtained the "noble" alloys which now serve 
us. It seems to me as though what we lack in the manu- 
factiu^ of a satisfactory synthetic rubber is the presence in 
it of a second heterogeneous substance like protein, just as 
we need carbon present in iron to give us steel ; in fact this 
analogy between rubber and steel seems to me to be more 
than a superficial one. From a synthetic "noble rubber" 
materials might be produced showing properties far superior 
to our present day ones produced from the "natural" 
product. 

What is the nature of the colloid-chemical changes which 
mark the change from raw rubber to the vulcanized? Can 
they be regarded collectively from some such general point 
of view as can tanning? Whatever is said must be applic- 
able, of course, to natural and to artificial rubber for both 
can be vulcanized even though the resultant products are 
not equally good. To the colloid chemist, synthetic and 
natural rubbers are iaocolhids, in other words, gels in which 
the structural elements consist of polymerized molecules 
in association with simpler molecules of the same chemical 
composition, — polymeric particles, for example, dispersed 
in a phase of monomeric ones. Natural rubber is possessed 
of a second type of heterogeneity because of the dispersion 
within it of protein, resin, etc., in finely divided form. 

The surface capable of adsorbing sulphur is represented 

that it ia not an easy matter to make highly dispersed, stabile emulsions of 
rubber in an aqueous dispersion medium. 
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by the surfaces of the original hitex droplete. Just as in 
the case of the fibrils in hide, theee droplets are originally 
gummed together and must first be "loosened up"* dthei 
through heat (in the process of hot vulcanization) or throu^ 
some substance which brings about their swelling (in the 
process of cold vulcanizatioD). In either case the actual 
vulcanization, that is to say, the process of taking up sulphur 
seems to displace ihe equilibriiun existent betweeft the 
elements in the rubber, with their different d^rees of 
polymerization, in the direction of an inereaae in the more 
highly polymerized fractions. Were a mass of rubber thou^t 
of as a series of fused latex droplets but with the outside of 
the mass more highly polymerized than, the more liquid 
inside, vxilcanization would represent a progressive soHdi- 
fication of the sphere. Whether the polymerization is 
thought of chemically or colloid-chemically (as for example 
a coalescence of particles similar to the "condensation" 
observed when a rubber sol is precipitated with sulphur 
monochlorid) is a question of secondary importance. The 
process of vulcanization, as the process of tanning, can also 
be carried too far, — - and the rubber be made brittle. 
Vulcanization is therefore not unlike tanning, only in the 
case of rubber it is an isocoUoid which is coagulated. In- 
stead of being dehydrated the particles of rubber suffer a 
colloid-chemical condensation, in other words, the number 
of coarsely dispersed particles with their higher viscosities 
is increased. But, just as in tanning, a definite structure 
possessed by the gel as a whole must not be destroyed. 
Loss of such, as induced through too violent milling, may 
take all the "life" out of rubber.' 

' The Link of wpll (ievelripwl internal "adsorption mirfacea" may lie to 
lilnrnc for tlie difficulties incident to the viilntnization of synthetic rubber, 
anotlipr fiict which emi)hftHi^CM the advisul>ility of trying aKain to bring 
Kynlhctic riibl)er into the latex state, or of vulcnniiiing it after it has gone 
thruUKh Kiirh. 

' .Space does not pennit me to discuas the bearing of this colloid-chemical 
concept of vulcanization upon the related views ot S. Axelbod, G. Bern- 
BTKiN, F. KiiiciiKur, C. Harbigs and others. I can only point out that 
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' A word is necessary regarding vulcanization by exposure 
to radiant energy like ultra-violet light.' This procedure 
also shows many analogies to the physical phenomena seen, 
for example, in the coagulation of proteins and to the 
chemical ones observed in the photo-polymerization of 
stjTol to metastyrol.^ Mention needs also to be made of 
vulcanization "without sulphur," -as when PbO or trinitro- 
benzene (Ostromyslensky) are used. Raw rubber can 
in these ways also be changed to a vulcanized product though 
its technical value is still low.^ It would indeed be strange 
colloid-chemically if sulphur alone could coagulate rubber in 
the manner sketched above. It is more probable that 
the future will bring us as various a series of methods of 
vulcanization as we have today of tanning. 

A word, too, regarding the so-called vulcanization ac- 
celerators, — materials which in the past few years have 
been much discussed and assumed considerable technologi- 
cal significance! These materials are, for the most part, 
neutral or basic nitrogenous compounds like di-methyl- 
anilin or hexamethylentetramin. The addition of a few 
percent of these substances not only shortens the time 

the view is not univer.'ially tenable that vulcanization represents a "depolym- 
erization'' followed by a "polymerization." It is hard to imagine how such 
antagonistic effects caa be produced when the external conditiooa n 
Bame, dependini; only upon the lengths of time that the rulibor is acted upon. 
The con(«pt sketched aliove m more specific in that heat and the swelling 
medium nre supponed U) produce a, depolymcrljinR action only upon the 
cement substance existent between the original latex droplets or, expressed 
more accurately, only upon the surfaces of these structural elements. Once 
the surfaces are thus exposed, the sulphur can be adsorbed prodm^ing an 
opposite, namely, a polymerizing; effect. In harmony with this concept is the 
observation of D. Spence, among others, that milled and unmilled rubber 
bind the same amount of sulphur in spile of the great mechanical differences 
observable in the products. Extremes excepted, milling can not expose more 
adsorption iiurface than can heating but the mechanical properties of the 
vulcanieed product cun be influenced just as the mechanical properties of a 
gelatin gel are changed when this is worked through a sieve and then pressed 
toother again. 

' Bee G. Beiwsteix, KoU.-Zeitschr., 11, 185 (19121; 12, 193. 273 (1913). 

' See the dissertation of C. Posnjak, Dos Metastyrol, Leipzig, 1910. 

■ See, for example, B. E. Bunscuotek, Eoll.-Zeitschr.. 33, 25 (191S). 
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necesBBiy for vulcaniiatian by three-fourths but improves 
the mechanical p ro p e rt ieB of the product and its kequng 
qualities. It is wdl knovn that our Gertnan efyiitfa^ie 
nibber coidd be made into useful inoducts during the war 
cs&y throu^ the additioa of these substances. Not bo 
wdl known is the bet that my brotiier, Walthkb Ost- 
WALD, and I woe the first (ja 19Q8) to recommend their 
use and to patent the proceas.' How these substances act 
0(Aoid~chemically (aside from thdr chemical effects of re- 
tarding oxidation) idietho', for example, they have a de- 
potymerizing action like heat and materials which bring 
about swelling or whether they act as coagulants, is still 
an open question. 

' GennupatoitB 221310 (Not. 1,190B) sad 243346 (Dec. 1.1909). Ther 
«nrer putieulsriy the additioD ol n i trog e iioua eompoundB to incrcaae its 
iMting qulitiM. G. D. Kun (Jour. Ind. Eng. Cbem., IS, 318 (1920)] 
wpttawM MDpnw that "the two OrtVMlds failed to note" tbe acodentmg 
Mtion esnted hf them mbaUaces. Siiice the story of thne patente nuqr 
atrre u a warning to othen who loake " ecientific " diMOVBries, it niar be «dl 
to tell it- The ides of stabiliiiiifc nibber and ptolectinK it agsingt depol y iuer- 
isatiou, oxidalion, etc., was the outgrowth of biochemical eitperimenta on 
the suppression of autoxidation. Laboratory experiments showed rubber to 
behave as expect«d. But as we did not have at our disposal the facilities 
for working out our cxpeHmcnta on a technical scale, the best known of the 
Berlin "rubber" labotatories was asked to teat nut the matter. This group 
of "experts" on the basis of their experimental studies concluded that the 
procedure bad no practical usefulness. PoUoiang this verdict we foolishi; 
dropped the patents already granted us. But we have had the satisfaction 
of seeing proof in the extraordinary development of this subject since, that 
we thought and observed correctly fourteen years ago. 

D. Spe.\cb [La Caoutachouc, 17, 10427 (1920)) in discussing the histwy 
of this subject states that he used organic sul>stances, such as piperidin, 
in 1010, in other words, two years before the idea was patented by the Far- 
benfattriken, vonnals FRiEnRiCH Bater. This may be, but that date is 
•till two years after that of our patents. The statement that the Diamond 
Rubber Company produced large amounte of piperidin in 1909 may also be 
tme, but even this is a year after our patents were granted. It would, more- 
onr, have to be proved that the piperidin was not used in such "large 
■mounts" merely for the recovery of rubber from rulconiied materials as 
per the American patent 805903 of 1905 (t^eneration of rubber with 
pyridin baaee). 
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§16. 

The manufacture of soap^ is another colloid industry. 
Through their viscosity, their powers of gelation and of 
swelling, the salts of the fatty acids again show themselves 
to be typical emulsoids. Of particular interest to the 
colloid chemist are the technical processes involved in the 
salting out of the soaps. Upon the addition of sodium 
chlorid, for example, to the boiled soap solution there 
follows a separation into two liquid layers, one containing 
much soap and little water, the other (besides glycerin) 
much water and little soap. This coagulation phenomenon 
as carried out in practice is one of the most typical and 
probably the most gigantic example that nature offers of 
the precipitation of a hydrated emulsoid. The phenom- 
enon proves on a huge scale that in all emulsoids two li- 
quid phases are really divided into each other. 

The colloid chemistry of the soaps has recently been 
studied in systematic fashion by Martin H. Fischer. He 
has written a whole book from a colloid-chemical point of 
view on these technically important systems showing not 
only how the technical processes of soap manufacture 
may thus be furthered but, conversely, how the colloid 
chemistry of the proteins and the concepts of colloid chem- 
istry itself may be clarified and developed through such 
study.' 

I can only mention in passing that in the process of 
washing, colloid-chemical processes of all kinds, more par- 

lularly adsorption phenomena, play a great r6le.' 

le manufacture of starch, of glue, of mucilage and of 



Koll.-Zeitschr., 3, 193, 
Leimdortek, KoUoidchem. 
d references to such appear 



Bee especially the reviews of F. Goldj 
■, 287 (1908);"b, 81 (1909); 8, 39 (19101; 
Beih,, S, 343 (1911). Numerous other papers 
in the Kollold-Zeitschrift. 

* Martin H. Fihcheh. Soaps and Proteins. New York, 1921. A Gcnnan 
translation by J. Matcla is appearing in the Kolloid chemise he Bcihefte 
and in book form from the press of Theodor Steinkopff, Dresden. 
' See especially W. Spbinq, KoU.-Zeitecbr., 4, 161 (1910); 6, 11, 101, 164 
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SUM of various kinda is also punctuated with oolloid-chem- 
ical problems. The whole process of starch manufacture 
ocHiBists of Dothing but the separation of particles of one 
hIic, tlie starch granules, frcHn more coarsely dispersed ones, 
on the one hand, and fnmi more finely divided nitrog^- 
eontaining colloids, moleculariy diqieraed salts, etc, on the 
other. 

517. 

The colloid chemistiy of the/oods covers a field which we 

ta-ead many times dally. I ask your pardon if I go into some 

detail.' 

Everyone thinks that he knows something about food 
and BO far as the phenomena of the subject are con- 
cerned, he does. And yet K. von Voir and Justus von 
LiEBio bemoaned the fact in thdr day that there existed 
no real science of food. Thegdoh Paul has recently made 
the same lament.* Scientific study of the field still contents 
itself with chapters on analysis and the recognition of adul- 
terants but chapters dealing with the preparation of food 
are hardly started. Much as everyone would like to ob- 
tain better food for less money, study of such questions is 
regarded as menial and best left to the cook. A' scientific 
study of the preparation of food is considered as only amus- 
ing even in scientific circles. Many laboratories exist for 
the study of the products of human metaboUsm but there is 
only one institute in Germany for the study of food prep- 
aration and that was established during the war. 

It seems to me that the chapters which are missing from 
our present volumes on food chemistry are those in which 
colloid chemistry plays a chief rdle — a view which is not mine 
alone. The following words may serve to illustrate what 
1 mean. Because of the wealth of subjects available for 
discussion a choice has to be made and I shall, therefore, 

' 1 am xviian a lecture printed in abbreviated fonu in Chemiker Zeitun^ 
No. 143 (1919). 
* Ta. Pacl, Biochem. Zeitechr., 93, 365 (1919). 
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Such only upon the colloid chemistry of three important 

foods, — milk, bread and meat. 

The chemist describes milk as a mixture of fat, proteins, 
sugar, salts and dissolved gases in much water. How would 

the colloid chemist do it? He would ask, first, regarding 
the state of subdivision of the difTerent substances. For 
hitri milk is a polydispersoid, that is to say, a mixture of 
substances possessed of different degrees of dispersion in 
one and the same dispersion medium, water. As Ci. Wieg- 
NER has pointed out, milk contains all of the three grades 
characteristic of the dispersoids. The fat droplets, for the 
most part of microscopic size, are coarsely dispersed; the 
proteins such as casein, lactalbumin, etc., are colloidally 
subdivided; the milk sugar and salts are maximally dis- 
persed, in other words molecularly or ionically. The 
coarsely dispersed fat is present in non-solvated form; the 
colloid proteins in a swelled or hydrated state. The colloid 
chemist, obviously, is interested in properties quite different 
from those which concern the analytical chemist. Does 
the colloid chemist's point of view represent anything more 
than a mere listing of some adventitious, unimportant prop- 
erties of milk? As a matter of fact he can draw from hia 
characterization of milk as a polydispersoid some not unim- 
por£ant conclusions. Materials divided to a point approx- 
unating the colloid state change their properties with ease 
and so vary much when exposed to slight changes in their 
surroundings. The colloid chemist will therefore divide 
milk, from a theoretical point of view, into two fractions; 
into one which is relatively unstabile and which includes the 
colloids and the more coarsely dispersed parts of the sys- 
tem and into a second, which is relatively stabile and in- 
cludes the molecularly and ionically dispersed portions of 
milk. Experience justifies this classification. While the 
content of electrolytes in milk as measured by freezing point 
determinations, for example, is fairly constant, the fat and 
the protein fractions vary greatly even in the milk of a 
single animal. We shall take up the qualitative variations 
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in the fat and proteins immediately. From a quantitative 
point of \iew the importance of distinguishing between the 
two fractions is emphasized in the important law of Cor- 
NALBA and WiEGSER,' according to which the content 
of any constituent of milk is the more constant the higher 
its degree of dispersion. This fact is of importance when 
the question of the adulteration of milk through the addi- 
tion of water is up. Trustworthy detennination of such 
adulteration is by no means easy for the percentage of fat 
can not be relied upon because of its normal variations. 
For this reason the calcium chlorid test has steadily grown 
in favor. Upon what does it depend? It divides milk in 
practice into the same two fractions into which we have 
just divided it theoretically. The variable fractions (fat 
and protein) are separated and thrown away, the stabile 
fraction, the serum, being used for the test. Only when 
this stabile fraction shows definite variations from the nor- 
mal may it be said with certainty that water has been added 
to the milk. 

Let us now look at the unstabile fraction. It must first 
be recalled that the fat droplets in the milk of different ani- 
mals differ greatly in size being finest in human milk. The 
importance of this fact for its digestibility is recognized 
both practically and theoretically. According to Wen- 
zel's law, so important in colloid chemistry, the rate of a 
chemical reaction depends upon the extent of the reacting 
surfaces. The fat droplets of cow's milk may be made 
smaller by artificial means. Milk thus "homogenized" is 
markedly altered in its properties. Not only does it no 
longer cream spontaneously but the butter fat can no longer 
be removed from it by centrifuging; its interna! friction is 
increased, etc., etc. 

Similar variation in degree of dispersion and degree of 
hydration (swelling) may be observed in the purely colloid 

See, for example, G. Wiegner, Zeitechr. f. Untersuch. d. Nfthr.- und 
tt«l, ST, 425 (1914) where may be found references to his older stud- 
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portions of milk, particularly the casein. Human milk 
again shows the most finely divided casein particles; sheep's 
milk particularly coarse ones. When milk is heated the 
particles are increased in size. Acids, bases and even so- 
dium chlorid bring about similar increases with changes in 
the degree of swell ng as may be determined by micro- 
scopic or viscosimetric means. 

Adsorption phenomena also appear in milk. We have 
defined adsorption as the concentration of materials in a 
surface. It is to such concentration that the films formed 
in milk owe their origin. That which forms when milk is 
heated is familiar to you. To such may be attributed the 
easy "boiling over" of milk. But adsorption phenomena 
may appear in the surfaces existent within the milk. Such 
surfaces are found, for example, wherever fat droplets touch 
the remaining portions of the milk. The formation of 
"adsorption films" about the fat droplets is therefore ex- 
pected by the colloid chemist for he knows that protein 
solutions may be rendered protein-free by being shaken with 
mineral oils. The old dairy question regarding the phys- 
ical state of these adsorption envelopes is answered by 
saying that they are gels and as such show the properties 
of both solids and liquids. Their presence has much to 
do with the making of butter and they are responsible, 
too, for the fact that the fat can be extracted only slowly 
and incompletely from milk when shaken with ether. 

The uniformity of mixture in milk may be further dis- 
turbed by sedimentation or creaming. Specifically heavier 
particles sink while lighter ones, like butter fat, rise to the 
top. The velocity of such creaming is also dependent upon 
the colloid-chemical factors of degree of dispersion, degree 
of hydration, viscosity of the medium, etc. 

Let us next consider the coagulation of milk. By coagu- 
lation of a dispersed material we mean reduction in the de- 
gree of its subdivision, a change often accompanied by de- 
struction of the uniform structure of the system. Both 
the coarsely dispersed fat phase and the coUoidally dispersed 
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dry hydrogels, plant protein, starch and cellulose. 
!■ The coarsely dispersed powder contains salts, sugar, acids 
and water in moiecularly dispersed form. Dough is a gel 
, which eolloid-chemically has a structure similar to milk, 
. containing in moiecularly dispersed form besides dextrin, 
sugar and alcohol, various salts, acids and gases; in colloid 
form, the "dissolved" plant proteins; in coarsely dispersed 
form, the swollen starch granules, gas bubbles, yeasts, lac- 
tic acid bacteria, etc. 

It has the properties of both liquids and solids, Like 
any liquid it assumes the shape of its container even though 
slowly and gas bubbles arising in the mass take on a spher- 
ical or lens-shaped form. On the other hand, it can be cut 
in pieces like a solid body and if suddenly subjected to pull, 
it tears exposing irregular surfaces. Such combination of 
liquid with sohd properties is characteristic of gels and sol- 
vated emulsoids. 

What happens when bread is baked? Chemically, baked 
bread is not unlike dough, but colloid-chemically the differ- 
ence is great. When baked the coarsely dispersed starch 
granules become highly dispersed and highly hydrated. 
The colloid albumins, on the other hand, are coagulated. 
Of great importance is the behavior of the gases produced 
when dough rises or is baked. In the process of baking 
the bubbles must not coalesce into large ones but must be 
fixed in a still finely divided state, just as solid reaction 
products may be kept in a state of high dispersion through 
the presence of a protective colloid. Only in this way will 
we obtain the coherent sponge of hydrated starch and coag- 
ulated protein permeated by innumerable small gas cham- 
bers which characterizes well baked bread. When the gas 
bubbles form too rapidly or come out in too gross form, 
holes or cracks appear in the bread thus giving rise to the 
commonest of baking failures. Well-made bread is a gel 
sponge or foam, analogous in its dispersoid-chemical struc- 
ture to pumice or whipped cream, the mechanical proper- 
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ties of the bread gel standing about half way betweoi these 
extremes. 

The properties of flour which make it yield a good bread 
are known as its baking qualities. They are much discussed 
in practice for we seem to have no laboratory method of 
telling us whether a flour will bake well or uot. In order 
to discover this a sample loaf must still be baked. As in 
the days of the ancients we do not discover metal in stones 
by chemical analysis but by fusing them. Can colloid chem- 
istry help us in this flour problem, for it seems proved' that 
physico-chemical diff'erences in the se\'era! constituents of 
flour are responsible for its baking qualities? As in other 
ooUoid industries (as those of rubber and artiflcial silk) it 
has been found" that the viscosity of a diluted flour gel 
parallels the physico-chemical properties of (he concen- 
trated gel. In keeping with the fact that the highly milled 
flour of war times yielded a poorer, heavier bread than the 
less milled flour of peace times, the Wscosities of their "solu- 
tions" are also markedly different. The different baking 
values of wheat and rye flours are paralleled by correspond- 
ing viscosity differences. A medium concentration of acid 
in the dough is best for baking purposes and what this is 
may also be discovered by viscosimetric means. Flours 
which bake poorly are those which have a low "viscosity 
number." How sensitive is the method may be seen from 
the fact that hard or soft waters which influence markedly 
the baking qualities of a flour betray themselves in vi*- 
cosimetric tests. 

The "going stale" of bread is a familiar change whidi 
has not as yet been satisfactorily explained. It is most 
marked in white bread which becomes crumbly. The change 
is not due to mere water loss. Even in a tin box, in a sealed 
glass tube, in an atmosphere saturated with water vapor, 
bread goes stale. Chemical differences can not be dis- 

' See, for exnmple, M. P. Nepmans, Brot u. BrolKetreiile, 284, Bcriin, IflH; 
A. Macuzio, Nahrun^iaittd aiis GeUeide, 1, Berlin, 1SI7. 

• Sec the pajwrs of Wolfdano Obtwald and H. LOERa on the oollaid 
chemistry of bread in the Kolloid-Zeilachrift for 1>H9 aod 1920. 
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rorcred between fresh and stale bread. The colloid chem- 
ist, however, not&s marked differences in swelling capacity 
and observes that the starch constituent is the fraction 
particularly affected. The process is at least partially re- 
versible for when bread is warmed over its freshness may 
be restored. Furthermore, bread goes stale faster at 0" C. 
than at higher or lower temperatures. Taken all together 
the change has much in common with that olwerved when 
milk is coagulated and separates into clot and whey. Such 
syneresis raay be seen even in ordinary starch paste. What 
must be the consequence of the syneresis? The sponge 
constituting the bread must suffer tension and its weaker 
lamellie be torn. This is why the bread becomes crumbly. 
The squeezing off of the fluid is best seen in the first periods 
ot going stale. Bread has then a moist feel not limited to 
the dextrin-rich crust but discoverable in the body of the 
bread. Colloid chemistry seems capable therefore of con- 
tributing to an understanding of this old and interesting 
problem also.' 

Let us now consider meat. Histolo^cally, lean meat 
consists of muscle fibers and connective tissue, biochem- 
ically of muscle proteins and collagen. The muscle pro- 
teins are typical colloids and collagen is not only the source 
of gelatin but its Greek root, KoWa, is the baptismal 
source of the whole science of colloid chemistry. Fresh 
meat is notably tough and difficult of digestion. Only 
after it has been "hung" does it become tender and less 
difficult of digestion. WTiat are the changes which the 
meat has suffered? Shortly after an animal has been killed, 
its fleshy portions — the muscles — go into "rigor mortis" 
which, some twenty-four hours later, passes off. Only then 
does meat assume that degree of tenderness, juiciness and 
palatability which we cherish. 

' The papers of J. R. Katz [Zeitschr. f. Elektrwhem.. IB, 663 (1913); 
Zeita(.'hr. !. physiol. Chem,, 86, 104 (1915); 96, 288, 314 (1916)1 should re- 
ceive special mentioD. EA'ra however attributes the soing stjile of bread U) 
more complicated circumstances and uses eolloid-chemicat eoncepta like 
that of syneresis not at ail or only as factors of secondary importance. 
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The onset and disappearance of rigor mortis are depend- 
ent upon a series of colloid-chemical changes in the muscle 
colloids. Shortly after death, various acids are formed in' 
the muscle, particularly lactic acid. These make the fibrila 
of the muscle swell, the swelling expressing itself in that 
contraction of the muscle which characterizes the death 
rigor. Some authors, like O. von Furth and E. Lenk, 
believe that the acids are also responsible for the secondary 
softening of the muscle acting this time upon another col- 
loid, myosin. This they suppose to coagulate later than, 
the muscle fibrils or at a higher concentration of the acid. 
I think it not impossible that the relaxation of the muscle 

— an internal shrinkage — may also be but another illu»- 
tration of that spontaneous change so often discussed 
syneresis. The various theories' cannot be discussed fur- 
ther but it must be apparent that colloid-chemical ways 

— too many perhaps — of explaining these important prao- 
tical questions are at hand. 

The meats of different animals can be distinguished from 
each other by the amounts they swell in dilute salt solutions 
and it can also be determined in this way whether the meat 
has been freshly killed or hung, whether it has been frozen 
or dried, etc. Swelling capacity and degree of digestibility 
largely parallel each other. Veal, for instance, is not onty 
easily digested but swells greatly. According to G. Juno 
meat retains a greater water absorption capacity when 
salted dry than when pickled in brine. Pork can be dis- 
tinguished from other meats by the fact that its water hold- 
ing capacity suffers the least amount of change when cooked 
or dried. The effect of sour milk or vinegar upon meat, 
as in the preparation of " Sauerbraten " is a colloid-chemical 
one. The meat swells in these solutions — - the connective 
tissue more than the muscle — becoming in consequence 
richer in water, more tender and more digestible. The 

■ See, for example, the bihliop'Bphicti Id the diHsertationa of Amhehdt and 
Jung from the laboratory of Prof. W. Fbei in Zllrioh. 
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effects of boiling or roasting meat may also be analyzed 
coUoid-chemically. 

§18. 

These references to milk, bread and meat do not, of course, 
exhaust the applications of colloid chemistry to the problem 
of the preparation of our food stuffs. A colloid-chemical 
principle is utilized when gelatin is added to ice cream. It 
serves as a protective colloid for the fine crystals of ice which 
are formed in the process of freezing, giving these ice crys- 
tals a high d^ree of dispersion and thus the finished prod- 
uct its wished-for body and smoothness.' 

Colloid-chemical processes are also encountered in the 
production of mayonnaise* and of sauces of various kinds. 
Adsorption phenomena are called into service when the 
salt content of a bouillon is decreased so much that the 
effect may be recognized even by the sense of taste, simply 
by adding unsalted rice to the bouillon. It is also seen 
when the good housewife reduces the salt content of a too 
salty soup by stirring into it an egg. The art of cooking 
is a colloid-chemical art. 

But coffee and tea are also colloid solutions. The 
former lends itself splendidly to demonstration experi- 
ments in diffusion, dialysis, electrophoresis, ultraiiiicros- 
copy, coagulation, adsorption, etc. \Mne and beer, too, 
are colloid solutions.' The colloids of beer are positively 
charged and their presence gives beer its boily and its 
foaming qualities. A beer problem of a distinctly colloid- 
chemical nature has proved of interest to Americans. 
Since they are accustomed to consume their beer at a 
temperature lying near the freezing point, the beer was 
found often to become turbid. This is due to the fact 

' See J. Alexandbb, Koll.-Zeitschr., 6, 101 (I9O0); 8, 197 (10101. 

' See Martin H. Fischer and Marian O. Hikikkr, Fnts and Fatty De- 
SenentioD, New York, 1917. 

' Many oripnal papers or abstracts of tlip ivork of F. Emsl.^nder. A. 
RdcBARiyT, H. Liters, W. Windckch, W. Di?;thich, etc., on the colloid 
diaattry of beer appear in the KoUoid-Zeitschrift. 
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that the colloid proteins of beer tend to precipitate at these 
low temperatures. By adding hydrating substances to the' 
beer like lactic acid or traces of proteolytic ferments, it 
was found possible to hydrate the proteins so heavily that 
they no longer settled out. This trick must impress every 
colloid chemist as highly amusing, for to accomplish it 
the very substances are used which in the body are respon- 
sible for the production of edema. The Americans liter- 
ally consume beer which has been rendered "edematous." 

Colloid-chemical principles are utilized in the refining qf 
sugar. In this the sugar is separated from its colloid accom- 
panimenta by processes of diffusion, dialysis, etc. We are 
face to face here with technical questions through the solu- 
tion of which I was told in America fortunes may be made. 
Various cane sugar molasses containing great quantities of 
sugar are sold as cattle feed, simply because the sugar can- 
not be separated from its colloid accompaniments. We 
seem to deal in these instances with adsorption compounds 
between pectin-like substances and sugar, and the colloid- 
chemical problem involved is that of the destruction of this 
combination.' 

In the ofBcial testing of foodstuffs, colloid-chemic^ 
methods are used for the discovery of adulterants. I have 
already touched upon Let's silver test for the distinction 
of natural from artificial honey. A colloid-chemical method 
for discovering the addition of agar to fruit jellies and 
marmalades makes use of the influence which such addi- 
tion has upon the form and the structure of Liesegano 
rings when formed in such jellies.' The principles of emul- 
eification and of stabilization of the emulsions are of im- 
portance in the manufacture of okomargarine. 

Perhaps I have exhausted your patience by this endless 
recital. But is it my fault that relations are so intimate 

' See, for eitample, the newer atudies of Prrk, Int«rn. Sugar Jour, SI, 70 
(1919) and F. W. Zebbas. Jour Ind. Eag. Chem.. 14, 744 (1920). 
■ See tbe paper of E. Mabriage, Koll.-Zeit«chi., 11, 1 (1912). 
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that every colloid chemist needs to greet every good cook 
as a colleague? 

But wherein lies the progress to be expected of a conscious 
application of colloid chemistry to food chemistry? We 
have made butter and cheese and baked bread for ages past 
without any knowledge of colloid chemistry. Colloid-chem- 
ical treatment of these questions brings new terms but does 
it also bring us new things and not merely a reliash of the 
old? 

It must be admitted that even colloid chemistry can not 
make caviar of turnips and that it can not be a patent med- 
icine cure for every difficulty of industrial practice. Never- 
theless, colloid chemistry does produce practical results. 
One may buy fresh breakfast rolls in the cities of Holland, 
for example, in spite of the fact that night baking is for- 
bidden. J. R. Katz has shown how rolls may be baked one 
day and still be fresh the next. But the colloid chemist 
would be satisfied without such practical results if he could 
contribute to a better understanding of what is already 
known, for to understand better the nature of what has been 
done is to knmo better what may be done. 

Every new science has to produce its new terminology. 
But when flour is defined as a mixture of three hydrogels 
of which two (protein and starch, are lyophilic, something 
more is given than new words. It is made clear that the con- 
stituents of flour are capable of swelling and that this swelling 
is greater for starch and protein than for cellulose. It 
follows that the laws which colloid chemistry has discovered 
for the behavior of lyophilic substances hold for the constit- 
uents of flour. But whoever makes such a new definition 
must assume, too, full re.'jponsibility for the associated truths, 
It is serious work therefore when even old and familiar 
phenomena are redefined' coUoid-chemically. With this I 
do not wish to deny that the thing has, at times, been done 

> An illustration taken from another field may §«rve to clarify the situation. 
It was known even tiefore the theory of electrolytic di>^«ociatinii viae advanced 
that silver nitrat« would react with "dissolved " chlorine compoundR. Today 
we Bay that silver nitrate is a reagent for "chlorions." No one will deny the 
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superficially and with little conscience, but if such errors — 
hardly to be avoided in any rapidly growing science — 
are overlooked, the fact remains that colloid chemistry is 
of inestimable theoretical and practical value to the food 
chemist. That much remains to be done should be occa^ 
eioD for joy. Let us at it. 

§19. 
Colloid chemistry has something to say about fuels. 
Why has fresh coke a greater (maximal) capacity for hold- 
ing water than aged coke? It seems to me that this is 
another case of syneresis. As H. Winter has recently 
shown', coke and hard coal must obviously be the carriers 
of highly dispersed systems similar to gels when the origin 
of these substances and their relation to soft coal, lignite, 
peat, wood, etc., is remembered. 

Why does it not pay to squeeze the water from peat by 
mechanical methods? It is because it is bound to the peat 
as hydration water and it requires many atmospheres pres- 
sure to bring about separation. This is why all rational 
present day or future methods must start with the separar 
tion of this colloidally bound water through the addition 
of coagulating chemicals, through the destruction of the 
gels by autoclaving at 180° C. or thereabouts (the Ekeberq 
process) or through the plentiful use of time, for peat also 
shows in beautiful fashion the phenomenon of syneresis, 
that is to say, a spontaneous giving olf of its dispersion me- 
dium with time. Peat spread out during the summer months 
dries out greatly in spite of the fact that it is frequently 
rained upon. In this instance, of course time means 
money.' 

progress represented by such a "restatement of the fact in other wordB'* 
with ttll its consequences aa now embraced in our concept of the "ton." 

' H. Winter, Kotl.-Zeitsohr,, 19, 8 (1916). 

' Hay also ahowa Bynercsia as demonstrated by the fact that it "aweata"' 
aft«r having been dried superficially. For a discussion of this question and 
ita rale in the spontaneous combustion of hay, etc., see C, Lauppbb, Iiand- 
wirtschaftl. Jahrb. d. Schweiz, 1020 (reprint). 
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When raw fuels, in order to save their valuable by-prod- 
ucts, are first Bubjected to coking or fractional distillation, 
limitless dispersed systems like suspensions, emulsions and 
foams are encountered. The production, destruction or 
conservatioQ of these belongs to the most important as well 
as most difficult of the problems of these industries. 

The mineral oil industry is permeated with colloid prob- 
lems. As D. HoLDE* has shown, crude oil and some of its 
various fractions contain materials which, like the asphalts, 
are present in typically colloid subdivision. The funda- 
mental process of dehydrating crude oil represents nothing 
but the coagulation of- a water-in-oil emulsion; and its 
pxirification through the addition of solid adsorbents, like 
Florida earth, or by means of electrophoresis, is nothing 
but a giant colloid reaction. When liquid fuels are burned 
in motors, etc., the attempt is made to disperse them as 
highly as possible through a suitable dispersion apparatus 
(the carburetor). "Colloid coal" has been much discussed 
lately. The name is given to dispersions of coal dust in 
fuel oil, the suspensions produced actually being so fine thHt 
the coal particles no longer settle out. It has been 
suggested that coal dust might in this way be used in Diesel 
motors but the subject is too new to be ready for dis- 
cussion. 

§20. 
Fuels and raw materials enter a factory; finished articles 
and waste products, like waste liquors, sludges, smoke and dust 
depart from it. To dispose of smoke and dust the methods 
of dispersoid chemistry must be employed. A hundred 
years ago Hohlfeld, teacher of mathematics in the Leip- 
zig Thomas School,' su^ested that the smoke nuisance 
might be met through the use of electrophoresis discovered 

' D. HoLDE, KoU,-Zeitschr., 8, 270 {1908). 

* See in this connection the interesting lecture of V. KoHi£CHumR, 
Nebel, Rauch und Staub, Bern, 1918. 
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by RziraB in 1809. This idea, developed in our time 
tfaroQgfa the work of ibe American, F. Cottkkll. is used 
today to this very end. But not only is dust "destroyed" 
in such fashion but the same method is used in order to 
recover in pondauble form valuable materials which might 
otherwise be Io6t, as potassium from the dust of cement 
ovens. 

When I tell you finally, that a large part of the refuse 
m&teiiaJs found in our drainage systems (constituting in 
city sewers, for example, fifty to sixty per cent of the solida 
contained in the waters flowing through them) is found 
here in a colloid state and that colloid-chemical methods 
must in consequence be used to handle them, you will 
perhaps be inclined to agree with me when I say that 
things not only begin in colloid chemistry, but in colloid 
chemistry they raid. 

§21. 

With this I, too, must conclude not only my remarks upon 
the technical applications of colloid chemistry but the entire 
series of my lectures. I shall be satisfied if I have suc- 
ceeded in making clear to you the freshness of the points 
of view of colloid chemistry, its wealth, and its inexhaustible 
possibilities of scientific and practical application. It is 
these which I think justify us in looking upon colloid chem- 
istry as entitled to independent existence. 

In retrospect you will, perhaps, be tempted to ask me the 
following questions. If it is true that we are dealing with 
a science so rich in ideas and so pregnant with possibihties 
of scientific application — - 1 presume too much, perhaps, 
when I assume that my lectures have given you this im- 
pression — if all this is true, why is it that colloid chemistry 
has not long been known as an independent science? Why 
is it that this science which deals in such large measure with 
commonplace and everyday sorts of things has been studied 
systematically for but a few years? 

I think that the answers to these questions are about as 
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follows. Physics has until recently busied itself chiefly with 
the properties of matter in mass; chemistry, on the other 
hand, has dealt chiefly with the smallest particles of matter 
such as atoms and molecules. Relatively speaking, we 
know much of the properties of large masses and we talk 
much, also, of the properties of molecules and atoms. It 
is because of this that we have been led to regard everything 
about us either from the standpoint of physical theory or 
from that of molecular or atomic theory. We have entirely 
overlooked the fact that between matter in mass and matter 
in molecular form there exists a realm in which a whole 
world of remarkable phenomena occur, governed neither by 
the laws controlling the behavior of matter in mass nor yet 
those which govern materials possessed of molecular dimen- 
sions. We did not know that this middle country existed, 
how targe a number of natural phenomena belonged in it, 
nor how gi-eatly the degree of dispersion determined their 
behavior. We have only recently come to learn that every 
structure assumes special properties and a special behavior 
when its particles are so small that they can no longer be 
recognized microscopically while they are still too large to 
be called molecules. Only now has the true significance of 
this region of the colloid dimensions — The World of 
Neglected Dimensions — become manifest to us. 

If some of my explanations have seemed not clear or 
inadequate, I beg you to consider this not as characteristic 
of colloid chemistry, but as dependent solely upon my 
personal shortcomings. A science may attain to fullness; 
her disciples, never. 
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Colloid ice, 6. 


Diffraction, 51, 58. 


Colloid ions, 75. 


Diffusion, 8, 44, 45, 47. 


CoUoid mercury, 188. 


Diffusion coefficient, 47. 


Colloid nickel, 18S. 


Dispersed systems. 16, 17, IS 19, 30, 


Colloid pharmaceuticals, 188. 




OoUoid silver, 34, 139, 188. 


chanical properties of, 43, 


Colloid state, 22, 36. 


DiapetBoids, 16, 17, I^ 19, 21; of 


Colloid sulphur, 188. 


the heavens, HA. 


OoUoid water, 6. 


Dispersion degree, 43. 


Color, of coUoids, 61; and degree of 




dispersion, 66; and si«t of par- 


Doughs, 108. 


ticle, 60. 


Drainage, 250. 


Colors, ChrisUansen, 6, 61; inten- 


Dust, 249; coemic, 153. 


sity of, 83; of gold, 64; law gov- 


Dyeing, 221 to 223; fast, 233. 


erning, 65; of metals, 68; of 


Dye«, 143. 


indigo, 69; of clothes, 193. 




Concentration, and degree of dia- 


E. 


petsion, 26. 




Concentration function. 128. 


EOEUA, 183, 184, 185; and free acid. 


Condensation method, 23, 26. 


186. 


Conductivity in colloids, 75; in 


Egg white, 122. 


gases, 75; in electrolytes, 75. 


Electrical behavior of colloids, 71. 


Congo red, 144. 




Congorubin, 144. 


Electrolytes and colloids, 82, 120; 


Constant, Avogadro's, 151. 




Ccm tract) on, muscle, 178, 


123, 124. 


Cooking, 239 to 245. 





taoidi, 40, Hk »I. 09. 
i«iiUian ol, UlD. 



laAz's lam, 7& 

intiao.lia. 
mvKin, lOS; ntd mt« *hMtp tw a, 

171. 
ntcr F^ai^ 47; and eoOatd nt- 

•IjM, 73; beohig of, 77, 78. 
IBkn, 1% M, 47; ooOoid, 48; eot 

bdioa,4& 
Jin btta^ 184. 
Pbtatkn, 310; model td, 31L 
nMir,34a 
n»iiM,41,08. 
»«4a: 

Aw add And ednaft, 188. 

Pteanng point, 76, 77, 78. 

Stoft derelopiog, 177. 

Vtag eggs, 169. 

Itostfigtnw, 116. 

E^ieb,24S. 

Fuller's wth, 122, 126. 
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■^ 


B5 


96; 


c. 


Gibb'8 nile. 87; in alloyB, 214. 
Glaasgalvanisation, 212. 
Gla», chipping of, 119; ruby, 
blue, 200. 


200; 



iSaa, 5, 101. 3U; i 

GolddilDrid,3a. 

Gold. ooOoid, 3^ 84. «6; eokn of. 

Si, S5; famnns lirZli^'tattt lor, 

1S7; ioBfa^aoIL 
(kttiiihrooDoJ^4a 
GniiliH^ 73, 196. 
OtavilT wd divmot^ 161. 
OndaclOS. 
Cb(nrtb,177. 



■ ■;rt«n»^17. 



H«»7, 139,340. 

Humus acids, 139, 163. 

Hyaline minenUs, 1S7. 

E^dnted coUoids, 62, 90; ooagol^ 

tion of, 120. 
HydraUe, HI. 
^rdntion, 62, 141; of protoplaani, 

169, 170, 171. 
Hydraulic cements, 205 to 209. 



Qalalitb, 227. 

GaU stones, 188. 

Oaa + liquid dispenoids, 41, 12. 

Gas + solid dispersoida, 42. 

Gastrulation, 17S. 

Gelatin and color of colloids in, 64; 
and viscosity, 90, 91, 92, 98; syn- 
ereeia in, 99; swelling of, 105; 
precipitations in, 112; and glass- 
chipping, 119; and water absorp- 
tion, 171; and artificial silk, 226. 

Oels, 86, 99, 108; as filtration mem- 
branes, 48; viscose, 88; kinetics 
of, 108; freezing of, 116. 

Geology, 161. 



19S. 

Ice crystals, 116 
Indicates, 144. 
Indigo, 69. 
Inflammation, 187. 
Infusorial earth, 39. 
Ink, 194. 

Instability of coUcuds, 88. 
Intensity of colors, 63. 
Ions, 75; coagulating, 119; atafaQ- 

izing, 123, 124 
Iron alloys, 213. 
Inm f eiTo^nuiid, 26. 
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&on hjrdrorid, 72, 74, 
laobutyric acid-water, 97, 
Isochemitee, 1S7. 
IsocoIloidB, 142, 231. 
laopren, 142. 



Ennsncs or Gbu, 108. 
KoUoid-Zeitachrift, 196. 



Minenlogy, I5S. 

Mining, 210. 

Molecular solutions, 14, 19, 20. 

Molecularly disperaed Bolutions and 

Tyndall cone, S4. 
Molecules, 12. 
Mortar, 205. 
Mucilage, 235. 
Muscular contnetion, 178. 



Laivx, 227. 

I«w, voD Weimam's, 26; Ostwald's, 

M, 85; Faraday's, 75; Wensel's, 

79; Gibbe', 87. 
Lead cbromate, 112, 114. 
Leather, 193, 224. 
Ley's teat, 139. 
Lieeegang rings, 112, 159. 
Life processes, 105. 
Light pressure, 154. 
Iiiquid + gas dispersoids, 42. 
Iiiquid + liquid dispersoids, 42, 86. 
Liquid + solid dispersoids, 41. 
Living matter, 165 to 16S. 
Uoyd's reagent, 127, 128. 
Localisation, 172. 

M. 

MABTwrenr:, 217. 

Mastic sol, 72. 

Maximum, and colloid realm, 62, 79; 

absorption, 65. 
Mayonnaise, 245. 
Meat, 243; hanging of, 243. 
Mechanical propertiee, 43. 
Melting point, 76. 
Membrane, 9. 
Mercerization, 224. 
Mercerized cotton, 226. 
Mercuric sulphid, 12. 
Metals, dispersion of, 34. 
Metallurgy, 200. 
Mido-difisection, 173. 
Milk, 237; ooagulation of, 239. 



N, 161, 152. 

Neglected dimensions, world of, 251. 
Night blue, 72. 

Noble metals, rect^nition of, 137. 
Non-eIectrolyte» and oolloida, 92; 
and swelling, 105. 

0. 

OCHBEB, 202, 

OUdag, 196. 
Oleom&i^arine, 240. 
Opal, 168, 169. 
Opalescence, 60, 95. 
Optical dust, 51 
(^ticat properties, 60; 
Optical rotation, 70. 
Order of color change, 66. 
Organic chemistry and colloids, 141. 
Osmondite, 217. 

Osmotic preBHure and water absorp- 
tion, 170. 
Osmotic processes in cell, 170. 



PABns, 202. 

Palladium hydroxid, 189. 

Parchment paper, 9, 226. 

Parthenogenesis, 174. 

Paste precipitates, 27. 

Pathology, 183. 

Peat, 248. 

Peptization, 86, 123; in clays, 204. 

Periodicity, 15, 18. 

Perlite, 216, 217. 
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Petroleuiii, 122. 

Phannsceuticab, cc^id in Bftture, 



Pbenol-WBUT, M, 9S. 
Pbotoemrfiic pUtcs, 64. 
Photography, 67, 141^ 303; and 

TyndaU cone, 54. 
Fhotopboretie vekM^ty, 164. 
Fliyncal chemistiy and colloids, 145. 
Pig bladder, 9, Sa 



Pipendm, 234. 

HMter-of-Pkhs, aOQ; viaocMity ot, 
200. 

Platinum, colon of, 68; and hydro- 
gen peroxid, 70; tests for, 138. 

Points, 88. 

Pons, 20, 47. 

Potasaium, swelling of, 101. 

Potato starch, 108. 

Frecioua stones, 156. 

Precipitate, 27, 28, 20, 30, 31, 32, S3; 
periodic, 112; and analytical chem- 
istiT, 137. 

Presaure of swelling, 105. 

Protective colloids, 121. 

Protein, 88. 98, 105. 

Protoplasm, 165, 166, 167, 168. 

Pyroeols, 220. 



Quartz, solubility of, 158. 



R. 

Radioactive Substances, 147. 
Radio-chemwtry, 136, 150. 
Reaction velocity, 79. 
Reagent, Lloyd's, 127, 128; Mayer's, 

127. 
Red gold, 23, 24, 200. 
Red ochte, 202. 
Refraction, 50, 61. 
R«ichcl filter, 47. 



Remsibility, 124. 

Rigor mortis, 243. 

Rin^, Lieeegang, 112 to 115, 15B, 100. 

Rock sdlt, Uue, 153. 

RAntflen rays, 17, 57; and tolieio 
add gels. 111. 

Rfintgen ray Tyndall cone, 56. 

Rotation, optical, 70. 

Rubber, 227; swelling of, 101; syn- 
thesis of, 142, 230; in manufarture, 
227; vuleaniiation of, 220; as 
isocoUoid, 231; milling of, 233; 
Btabiliiation of, 234; and piperi* 
din, 234; regeneistjon of, 284. 

Rubies, 200. 

RdDy KIbss. 200. 



Salol, 78. 

Salvanan, 18S. 

Sdv^like, 91. 

Sauerbraten, 244. 

Secretion, 170. 

Selenium, 200. 

Semipermeable membranee, 48. 

Separation in critical fluids, 07; into 
phases, 99. 

Serum. 100. 

Sewage, 250. 

Sihcic acid, 99; minerals of, 157; 
and Rbntgen rays, 111. 

Silk, artificial. 226. 

Silver, 12; dispersion of, 34; hal- 
oids of, 94; colors of, 64, 68. 140; 
solutions of, 141; colloids of, 188; 
in glass, 200. 

Silver chromate, 112, 113. 

Silver iodid, peptiiation of, 123. 

Sky, 152, 153. 

Sludge, 249. 

Smoke, 42, 249. 

Soap. 235. 

Sodium, swelling of. 101. 

Sodium chlorid, 6, 61. 

Sodium sulphate, 50. 

Soil chemistry, Ifll to 165. 
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8i^ solution, 214. 

Si^d + gas disperaoida, 43. 

Solid + liquid disperBoids, 40, 41, 86. 

Solid + solid dispetsoids, 42. 

Sols, 86; mastic, 72. 

SolubiKty, 76. 

Solution, 11; of alkali metals, 141. 

Solvation, 52, 93, 142, 145, 146. 

Sorbite, 217. 

%)e«fic surface, 77. 

Spontaneous ultrafilters, 48. 

Stabilization, 95, 9& 

Staining, 180. 

Starch, 101, 102, 236. 

Steel, 216 to 221. 

Stiaw, 197. 

Structure, 107, 108, 181. 

Sugar re&ung, 246. 

Sulphur, 12, 19, 41, 91, 201; color of, 

06; in rubber vulcanization, 229. 
Sulphur dyestufFs, 202. 
SuperultrsfiltratiOQ, 49. 
Surface, specific, 77; and adsoip- 

tion, 125, 120. 
Suspension colloids, 40, 86. 
Suspensions, 14, 40. 
Suapenaoida, 40, 86, 
Swelling, 101; in vapor, 103; eCFect 

of added subetancea upon, 105; 

and synereflis, 106, 107, 108; 

cloudy, 176, 
Synereais, 99, 106, 107; in b>«ad, 243. 
Synthesis of rubber, 142, 230. 
Synthetic biology, 182. 



Tannic Acid, 7. 

Tannin, 70, 197. 

Tanning, 221 to 225. 

Tantalum, 198. 

Temperature and colloids, 91. 

Tetraamyl-ammomum iodid, 7. 

Textiles, 221. 

Therapy, with inorganic colloids, 175; 

adsorption, 188. 
Time, 92. 



Transition plwnoaiena, 67. 

Transition systems, 54. 

TrooBtite, 219. 

Tungsten, 198. 

Turbidities, 60; of moleeular aohK 
tions, 53. 

TyndaU cone, 61; and degree of di» 
persion, £2; and molecularly dis- 
persed solutions, 64; of Rfintgan 
rays, 57. 

T^pes, of colloids, 40; at dispersed 
phases, 86, 111. 



U. 

Vuthafiltsub, 48; Spontaneodb, 48. 
Ultrafiltration, 48, 67. 
Ultramarine, 201, 
Ultramicrons, 60. 
Ultmmicroscope, 58, 59, 
Ultraviolet light TyndaU cone, 66. 
Ultraviolet rays, 63. 
Umber, 202. 
Uric acid, 188. 



Valenci and Coaoclatiom, 119. 

Variability in electrical behavior, 78. 

Vectorial forces, 46. 

Velocity, of colloid migration, 74; 
photopboretic, 164. 

Vital staining, 180. 

Violet gold, 23. 

Viscose gel, 99. 

^^scosity, 89; of emulaoids, 90, 91; 
of suspensoids, 90; of critical 
fluids, 96. 

Von Weimam's law, 26. 

Vulcanisation, 229; theory of, 281; 
and ultraviolet light, 233; with- 
out sulphur, 233; accelerators, 23S. 



Wabtx Pbodhcts, 249. 

Watfx content of i^otoplum, IW. 
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VlhUr-iaohatyric acid, 97. World of Neglected DimenBuaa, 2 

Water-phenol, M, 96. Wound healing, 188. 

WaT&Jengths and oohw, 6& 

Weiuel'B laW, 79. Y 

Wetting, 212. 

Wood, 193. YsLLOW Ochbb, 202. 



